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CHARLES  I.  AND  COMMONWEALTH. 


The    commotions  of  this  refgn,  both   civil 
und  ecclesiastical,  gave  birth  to  the  larger  and 
more  valuable  portion  of  its  prose  literature* 
Polemics  still  continued,  though  they  received 
in  part  a  new  direction.     According  to  Wood, 
it  was  a  common  practice  with  the  students 
of  Oxford,  at  this  period,  to  seize  all  oppor- 
tunities of  wrangling,  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
selves, by  habitual  disputation,  for  those  more 
serious  controversies,  in  which  they  expected 
to  be  afterwards  engaged.   The  absurd  attempt 
of  Laud  to  establish  an  uniformity  of  religious 
worship  in  the  three  kingdoms,   gave  great 
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umbrage  to  the  Scots  and  Puritans^  and  en^ 
gendered  much  polemical  bitterness,  .  It  were 
endless  even  to  enumerate  the  productions 
which  teemed  from  the  press,  on  most  of  the 
topics  of  controversial  theology ;  nor  would  it 
be  very  edifying  to  dwell  on  the  cant  of  the 
pulpit,  and  the  declamations  of  party. 

But  the  most  important  theologic  dispute 
was  the  old  one  between  the  Catholics'  and 
Protestants;  and  which  probably  originated 
in  the  favour  shewn  in  this  and  the  preceding 
reign  to  the  Jesuitical  priests.  Many  of  these 
were  allowed  to  reside  in  Oxford  or  its  vici- 
nity ;  and  they  seized,  with  their  characteris- 
tic zeal  and  activity,  all  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing converts  among  the  students,  many  of 
whom  they  contrived  to  decoy  to  the  Jesuiti- 
cal colleges  abroad.  In  this  manner,  the  fa- 
mous Chiliingworth,  subsequently  the  re^ 
doubted  champion  of  the  Protestants,  was 
enticed  to  the  college  at  Douay,  by  the  Jesuit 
Fisher,  a/ja5  Perse,  \ 

Moral,  political,  and  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy, obtained  a  precision  and  clearness  un- 
Inown  before.  The  minds  of  men,  penetrated 
lind  disturbed  by  the  dreadftil  evils  which 
vexed  their  country,  were  naturaUy  urged;  in 
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tlie  intervals  of  their  alarm,  to  enquire  deeply  • 
into  their  causes — to  examine  into  tb^  very 
foundations  of  society — that  they  may  find  a 
hasis  for  a  more  sectire  aiid  permanent  fabric 
of  social  peace.  But  different  minds,  though 
probably  called  into  activity  by  the  same  gene- 
ral circumstances,  were  led  to  different  and 
even  opposite  principles,  particularly  in  go- 
vernment. While  Hobbes  became  the  advo- 
cate of  despotic  rule,  the  more  courageous 
and  generous  setitiments  of  Milton,  of  Har- 
rington', and  of  Algernon  Sidney,  rendered 
them  the  champions  of  freedom.  The  same 
general  causes  produced  also  several  histo- 
rians of  these  tumultuous  tinies. 

Amidst  this  political  confusioh,  the  drama- 
tic writers  died  away,  and  left  no  successors^ 
When  the  trdubles  began,  we  ceased  also  to 
have  any  voyagers  and  travellers,  who  con* 
tributed  very  largely  to  the  literary  treasures 
of  the  two  pre9eding  I'eigns.  There  are 
probably  fewer  translations  likewise  of  this 
date;  and  certainly  fewer  books  of  mere 
amusement.  In  fact,  people  had  something 
else  to  do  than  read  for  amusement.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  apply  the  epithet  of 
amusing  to  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor— ben 
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yond  all  doubt  the  noblest  writers  in  the  Ian* 
gnage.  They  both  possess  all  the  higher  quaw 
li ties  of  genius,  sublimity  of  conception,  rich- 
ness, and  splendor  of  imagination,  unrivalled 
flow  and  copiousness  of  language.  However 
little  we  may  be  able  sometimes  to  sympathize 
with  their  opinions,  considered  philosophically^ 
it  i§  the  rare  excellence  of  these  great  authors^ 
always  to  fill  and  occupy  the  soul. 

AutO'biography  wa»  begun  by  lord  Herbert; 
of  Cherbury ;  and  continued  by  various  reli-^ 
gious  enthusiasts^,  who  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  diaries.  Of  these,  \  beUcve^ 
archbishop  Laud's  is  the  first ;  and  the  custoni 
has  descended  to  Whitfield  and  Wesley  of 
modern  times. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  literature  of  this  reign 
(op- rather  these  reigns)  is  very  important;  and 
posterity  reaps  the  advantage  of  calamities^ 
which  no  good  mind  would  wish  to  see  super-^ 
induced,  even  upon  the  most  distant  and  bar-^ 
baroug  portion  of  the  globe* 
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Jos£l»H  Hall,  an  eminent  and  learned  di* 
vine,  and  successively  tlishop  of  Exeter  and 
Norwich,  was  bym  July  1,  1574,  at  Ashby  de 
la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire.  Having  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  his  native 
place,  he  entered,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Ema-^ 
nuel  College,  Cambridge ;  of  wjiich.  be  be-^ 
came  a  Fellow. 

After  continuing  about  seven  years  at  col- 
lege, he  was  presented  by  sir  Robert  Dnire> 
to  the  rectory  of  Halsted  in  Suffolk.  In  1605, 
he  accompanied  sir  Edward  Bacon  to  the 
Spa;  in  which  journey  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  for  himself  the  state  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Romish  Church  ;  and  at'  Brussels 
he  had  a  conference  ^ith  Coster  the  Jesuit. 


S  HALIr* 

On  his  retorn  he  obtained  the  donative  of 
Waltham-Holy-Cross,  in  Essex;  and  about 
the  same  time,  l6l£,  took  the  degree  of' Doc- 
tor of  Divinity,  having  been  a  little  before 
made  chaplain  to  prince  Henry.  His  next 
preferment  was  to  a  Prebend  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Wolverhampton  ;  and  while  ab- 
sent in  France,  attending  on  the  embassy  of 
lord  Hay,  in  I616,  he  had  the  Deanery  of 
Worcester  conferred  upon  him.  The  year 
folio wit\g,  he  attended  his  majesty  into  Scot- 
land as  one  of  his  chaplains;  and  in  16 18  was 
one  of  the  English  divines  who  attended  the 
synod  of  Dort.  He  was  raised  in  1627,  to 
the  see  of  Exeter;  from  which,  in  1641,  he 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Norwich. 

Hall  was  of  the  number  of  those  bishops 
who,  on  the  30th  of  December  of  the  same 
year,  joined  in  the  protestation  against  the^ 
validity  of  all  laws  made  during  their  forced 
'  absence  from  parliament.  In  cpnsequence  of 
which,  he  with  the  rest  was  sent  to  the  I'ower ; 
and  was  released  only  on  giving  50001.  bail, 
when  he  withdre^^  to  Norwich.  In  1643,  the 
order  was  issued  for  sequestering  notorious 
delinquents,  among  whom  his  hame  was  in- 
duded,  and  he  was  now  reduced  to  great  dis- 
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tress,  living  only  on  a  very  small  allowance 
from  the  parliament.  He  died  in  1050,  at 
an  inconsiderable  village  near  Norwich,  in  his 
eighty-second  year* 

1.  Bishop  Hall  was  one  of  the  antagonists  of 
Milton  in  controversial  theology.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  troubles,  he  wrote  several 
tracts  in  favour  of  episcopacy.  The  first  of 
these  was  entitled,  "  Episcopacy  by  Divine 
Right  asserted.'*  London,  1640,  4to.  This 
treatise  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance 
of  G.  Graham,  bishop  of  the  Orkneys,  openly 
renouncing  his  episcopal  function  before  the 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh,  and 
craving  their  pardon  for  having  accept- 
ed it. 

€.  Not  long  after,  he  published  another  tract 
in  support  of  the  liturgy  and  episcopacy.  Thi^ 
was  entitled  '*  Art  humble  Remonstrance  to 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  by  a  dutiful 
Son  of  the  Church.''  London,  1640,  4to. 
To  this  an  answer  appeared  the  following 
year,  by  Smectj/mnnus,  a  fictitious  name,  com- 
posed of  the  initial  letters  of  the  christian  and 
surnames  of  the  five  following  pei'sons,  the 
real  authors,  viz:  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund 
Csdamey, Thomas  Young,Mathew  Newcomen, 
and  William  Spurstow.    It  was  caWeA  *^  Ktv 


Answer  to  a  Book  entitled  'An  humble  Re* 
l!nonstrance.*  In  which  the  Original  of  Li- 
turgy and  Episcopacy  is  discussed  ;  and  Quae-' 
ries  propounded  concerning  both/'  8ic.  Lon- 
don,  l64l9  4to. 

3.  In  reply  to  Smectymnum,  the  bishop 
published  the  same  year,  *'  A  Defence  of 
the  humble  Remonstrance  against  the  fri- 
volous and  false  Exceptions  of  Smectym* 
nuus ;  wherein  the  Right  of  Liturgy  and  Epis- 
copacy is  clearly  vindicated  from  the  vain 
cavils  and  challenges  of  the  Answerers.  Se- 
conded (in  way  of  appendance)  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  famous  Divine  of  the  Palatinate, 
Abrahamus  Scultetus,  late  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg;  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy,  and 
the  No^right  of  Lay-eldership.*'  London, 
1641.  Smectymnuus  again  rejoined  in  '^  A 
Vindication  of  the  Answer  to  the  humble  Re- 
monstrance, from  the  unjust  Imputation  of 
Frivolousness  and  Falsehood;  wherein  the 
cause  of  the  Liturgy  and  Episcopacy  is  fur- 
ther  debated."  London,  l64L  Hall  con- 
cluded the  dispute  by  "  A  sljort  Answer  to 
the  tedious  Vindication  of  Smectymnuus,  by 
the  Author  of  the  humble  Remoustrance." 
LoJjdoD^  1(341^  4to< 


ft  ALL,  H 

On  this  occasion  Milton  wrote  his  two 
tracts;  1.  Animadversions  upon  the  Remon-^ 
strant*s  Defence  against  Smectymnum.  2.  An 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus^ 

It  should  be  observed,  that  in  this  contro* 
Tersy  the  bishop  shews  greater  moderation  and 
i^rbanity  of  language  than  any  of  hi»  anta- 
gonists. 

It  were  needless  to  particularize  any  more 
of  the  writings  of  bishop  Ha]l>  since  his  work» 
complete  have  lately  been  thought  deserving 
of  republication.  They  are  comprised  in  10 
vols.  8vo.  1806.  * 

As  controversial  theology  cannot  be  sup-, 
posed  very  interesting   to  the   generality  of 
leaders,   particularly  on   topics   which   have 
lo^t  much  of  their  former  interest,  I  shall  not 
select  any  passages  from  the  treatises  above- 
mentioned.     Perhaps  a  few  extracts  from  the 
bishop's   "  Occasional   Meditatipns,^  will    be 
thought  to  exhibit  as  fair  a  specimen  of  \\\% 
characteristic  qualities  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
man,  as  any  extracts  that  could  be   chosenJ 
Hall  has  been  stiled  the  Christian  Seneca,  from 
his  sententious  manner  of  writing,  and  fiom  the 
particular  resemblance  of  his  '*  Meditations/' 
to  *^  Seneca's  M  orals v" 


upon  the  Sight  of  a  Tree  full-blossomect. 

Htre  is  a  tree  overlaid  with  blossoms  ;  it  is  not 
possible  that  all  these  should  prosper,;  one  of  them 
itiust  needs  rob  the  other  of  moisture  and  growth ; 
I  do  not  love  to  see  an  infancy  over-hopeful ;  in  these 
pregnant  beginnings  one  faculty,  starves  another, 
and  at  last  leaves  the  mind  sapless  and  barren  ;  as 
therefore  we  are  wont  to  pull  off  some  of  the  too 
frequent  blossoms^  that  the  rest  may  thrive ;  so,  it 
is  good  wisdom  to  moderate  the  early  excess  of  the 
partS)  or  progress  of  over-forward  childhood. ,  Nei- 
ther is  it  otherwise  in  our  Christian  profession ;  a 
sudden  and  lavish  ostentation  of  grace  may  fill  the 
eye  with  wonder,  and  the  mouth  with  talk,  but  will 
not  at  the  last  fill  the  lap  with  fruit. 

Let  me  not  promise  too  much,  nor  raise  too  high 
expectations  of  my  undertakings ;  I  had  rather  men 
should  complain  of  my  sinall  hopes,  than  of  my  short 
performances.  ' 


Upon  Occasion  of  a  Red-breast  coming  into  his  Chamber. 

Pretty  bird,  how  chearfully  dost  thou  sit  and  sing, 
and  yet  knowest  not  where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou 
shalt  make  thy  next  meal ;  and  at  night  must  shrowd 
thyself  in  a  bush  for  lodging !   What  a  shame  is  it 
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for  me/  that  see  before  me  so  liberal  provisions  of 
my  God,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  my  own 
roof,  yet  am  ready  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and 
unthankful  dulness.  Had  I  so  little  certainty  of  my 
harbour  and  purveyance,  how  heartless  should  I  be, 
how  careful ;  how  little  list  should  I  have  to  make 
music  to  thee  or  myself.  Surely  thou  comest  not 
hither  without  a  Providence.  God  sent  thee  not  so 
much  to  delight,  as  to  shame  me,  but  all  in  a  con- 
viction of  my  sullen  unbelief,  who,  under  more  ap- 
parent means,  am  less  chearful  and  confident ;  rea- 
son and  faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in 
thee  mere  instinct  of  nature ;  want  of  foresight  makes 
thee  more  merry,  if  not  more  happy  here,  than  the 
foresight  of  better  things  maketh  me. ' 

O  God,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those 
powers  thou  hast  given  me  above  these  brute  things ; 
let  not  my  greater  helps  hinder  me  from  an  holy  se* 
curjity,  and  comfortable  reliance  on  thee. 


Upon  the  kindling  of  a  Charcoal  Fire. 

There  are  not  many  creatures  but  do  naturally 
affect  to  diffuse  and  enlarge  themselves ;  fire  and  wa« 
ter  will  neither  of  them  rest  contented  with  their 
own  bounds ;  those  little  sparks  that  I  see  in  those 
C09ls,  bow  they  spread  and  enkindle  their  ne^^t  brands. 
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Jt  is  thus  morally  both  in  good  and  evil ;  either  of 
them  dilates  itself  to  their  neighbourhood  ;  but  espe- 
cially this  is  so  much  more  apparent  in  evil,  by  how 
much  we  are  more  apt  to  take  it.  Let  but  some 
spark  of  heretical  opinion  be  let  fall  upon  some  un* 
stable,  proud,  busy  spirit,  it  catcheth  instantly ;  and 
^res  the  next  capable  subject ;  they  two  have  easily 
inflamed  a  third ;  and  now  the  more  society  the  more 
speed  and  advantage  of  a  public  combustion.  When 
we  see  the  church  on  a  flame,  it  is  too  late  to  com?- 
plain  of  the  flint  and  steel ;  it  is  the  holy  wisdom  of 
superiors  to  prevent  the  dangerous  attritions  of  stubr 
b1l)m  and  wrangling  spirits ;  or  to  quench  their  first 
sparks  in  the  tinder. 

But,  why  should  not  grace  and  truth  be  as  suc- 
cessful in  dilating  itself  to  the  gaining  of  many 
hearts  ?  Certainly  these  are  in  themselves  more  win- 
ning, if  our  corruption  had  not  made  us  indisposed 
to  good :  O  God,  out  of  an  holy  envy  and  emulation 
at  the  speed  of  evil,  I  shall  labour  to  enkindle  others 
with  these  heavenly  flames ;  it  shall  not  be  my  fault 
if  they  spread  not. 

Upon  the  Sight  of  two  Snaikf 

There  is  much  variety  even  in  creatures  of  the  same 
^ind.    See  there,  two  snails  ^  one  hath  au  house^  the 
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other  w^nts  it ;  yet  both  are  snails,  and  it  is  q,  ques- 
tion whether  case  is  the  better  :  that  which  hath  an 
house  hath  more  shfslter,  but  that  which  wants  it 
hath  more  freedom;  the  privilege  of  that  cover  is 
but  a  burthen ;  you  see  -if  it  h^^th  but  a  stone  to 
climb  over,  with  whg.t  stress  it  draws  up  that  bencT 
ficial  load  ;  and  if  the  passage  prove  strait,  finds  no 
entrance  ^  whereas  the  empty  snail  makes  no  differ-? 
ence  of  v/ay.  Surely,  it  is  oJways  an  ease  and  some- 
times an  happiness  to  have  nothing ;  no  man  is  so 
wprthy  of  envy  as  he  that  can  be  cheerful  in  want. 


1^ 
Upon  heUring  qf  Music  by  Nights 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dea<J 
eeason  1  In  the  day  time  it  would  not,  it  could  not  so 
much  affect  the  ear.  All  harmonious  sounds  are  ad^ 
vanced  by  a  silent  darkness ;  thus  it  is  with  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation ;  the  gospel  never  sounds 
^o  sweet  4S  in  the  night  of  preservation,  or  of  our 
own  private  affliction ;  it  is  ever  the  same,  the  dif- 
ference is  in  our  disposition  to  receive  it.  O  God, 
whose  praise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the  night,  mak^ 
my  prosperity  ^onscioiiable,  and  my   crosses  9h(?ef- 

(ul, 
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soul ;  the  agifdtioh  wiiereof  cannot  but  through  time 
and  experience  work  out  many  hidden  truths  ;  to  sup« 
press  these  would  be  no  oldier  than  injurious  to  man*" 
kisd;  whose  minds^  like  unto  so  maxiy  candles, 
should  be  kindled  by  each  other :  the  thoughts  of 
our  deliberation  are  most  accurate;  thes^we  vmt  into 
our  papers ;  what  an  happiness  is  it^  that,  without  £^ 
offence  of  ned'omancyy  I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the 
ancient  worthies  of  learning,  whetiber  human  or 
divine,  and  conler  wit^  them  of  all  my  doubts  \  that 
i  can  at  pleasure  summon  whole  synods  of  reverend 
fathers,  and  acute  doctors  from  all  the  coasts  of  the 
earth,  to  give  their  weU-studi^  judgments  in  all 
points  of  question  which  I  propose !  Neither  can  I 
cast  my  eye  casually  upon  any  of  these  silent  mas'^ 
ters,  but  I  must  learn  somewhat :  it  is  a  wantonness 
to  complain  of  choice.  •  ' 

No  law  binds  me  Ho  read  all ;  but  the  more  we 
can  take  in  and  digest,  the  better-liking  must  the' 
mind's  needs  be  ;  bkssed  be  God  that  hath  set  up 
so  many  clear  lamps  in  his  church* 

Now  none  but  the  wilfully  blind  can  plead  dark« 
ness ;  and  blessed  be  the  memory  of  those  Lis  faith* 
fubservants,  that  have  left  their  blood,  their  spirits^ 
their  lives  in  these  precious  papers  j  and  have  wil- 
lingly wasted  themselves  into  these  Airing  rnonu^ 
ments^  to  give  light  unto  others. 

ill   "i  il  'I'ttgC 


upon  Moais  in  the  Sun. 

Jlow  these  little  moats  move  up  and  down  in  the 
sun,  and  never  rest,  whereas  the  great  mountains 
stand  ever  still,  and  move  not  but  with  an  earth* 
quake ;  even  so  light  and  busy  spirits  are  in  con- 
tinual agitation,  to  little  purpose ;  while  great  deep 
•wits  sit  still,  and  stir  not,  but  upon  extreme  oc<;a-^ 
sions  :  were  the  motion  of  these  little  atoms  as  use^ 
ful  as  it  is  restless,  I  had  rather  be  a  moat  than  a 
mountain. 


Upon  a  Man  sleeping^ 

1  do  not  more  wonder  at  any  man's  art  than  at 
his,  who  professes  to  think  of  nothing  to  do  nothing : 
and  I  do  not  a  little  marVel  at  that  man  who  says 
he.  can  sleep  without  a  dream ;  for  the  mind  of 
man  is  a  restless  thing ;  and  though  it  give  the  body 
leave  to  repose  itself,  as  knowing  it, is  a  mortal  and 
earthly  piece,  yet  itself  being  a  spirit,  and  therefore 
active,  and  indefatigable,  is  ever  in  motion :  give  me 
a  sea  that  moves  not,  a  sun  that  shines  not,  an  open 
eye  that  sees  not }  and  I  shall  yield  there  may  be  a 
reasonable  soul  that  works  not.  It  is  possible  that 
through  a  natural  or  accidental  stupidity,  a  man  may 
not  perceive  his  own  thoughts ;  (as  sometim.es  tl\e 
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eye  or  ear  may  be  distracted,  not  to  discern  his  own 
objects)  but  in  the  mean  time  he  thinks  that,  where-* 
of  he  cannot  give  an  account ;  like  as  we  many  timet 
dream  when  we  cannot  report  our  fancy.  I  should 
more  easily  put  myself  to  school  unto  that  man,  who 
undertakes  the  profession  of  thinking  many  things 
at  once:  instantany  motions  are  more  proper  for 
a  spirit  than  a  dull  rest.  Since  my  mind  will  needs 
be  ever  working,  it  shall  be  my  car«,  that  it  may^ 
always  be  well  employed. 


(  «l  > 
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Sdward  Hsrhert^  baron  of  Cherbury  in 
Shropshire^  on  eminent  statesman  and  writer, 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  family^  and  boni 
at  Montgomery  Castle^  in  Wales,  in  1581.  He 
^was  admitted  gentleman  commoner  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ; 
but  left  college  without  a  degree.  He  then 
jset  out  on  his  travels,  applied  himself  to  mili* 
tary  exercises,  and  returned  an  accomplished 
gentleman. 

On  occasion  of  the  promotions  preparatory 
to  the  coronation  of  James  I.  he  was  created 
Knight  of  the  Bath ;  and  was  subsequently 
one  of  the  council  of  his  majesty  for  military 
affairs.  About  16 16,  he  was  sent  ambassador 
to  Xouis  XIU.  king  of  France,  to  mediate 
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the  relief  of  the  protestants  there;  whence 
he  Avas  recalled  in  1621,  by  reason  of  a  dis- 
pute between  him  and  the  constable  Da 
Luines.  In  1625,  he  was  created  an  Irish 
Baron,  and  also  Baron  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in 
Shropshire.  Siding  with  the  parliament  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  his  castle  of  Montgomery 
was  demolished  by  the  royalists;  for  which^ 
however,  he  afterwards  received  a  compensa- 
tion from  the  republican  party,  1644.  He  sur- 
vived this  but  a  few  years ;  dying  at  his  house 
in  London,  l648i  ' 

1.  His  mo&t  c^elebrated  work  iras  written  in 
jLatiin,  and  easttitled,  De  Veritcte^  ptvut  distin^ 
guitur  a  Mevdatione,  a  verisimilij^  a  pasaibiJi, 
ufalso;  cui  cpm  additi  sunt  duo  alii  iractaim 
primus  de  cstttsis  errorumy^^er  de  religione  laid, 
cum  appendice  ud  sacerdotes,  necnon  qui&usdafk 
poematibus.  The  object  of  this  t(i*eetis€  i«, 
to  -establish  the  authoriiy  and  suificiettcy  of 
natural  religion,  in  opposition  to  rev«latio<]> 
It  was  first  printed  at  Paa'is  m  l6^4,  and  ag^in 
in  l€3d ;  and  ifi  London,  1645,  4to. 

At  the  request  of  Peirescius  aad  Hias  l>io« 
dati,  this  wort  was  replied  to  by  Gassendi, 
vifk/o  sent  a  copy  of  the  answer  in  MS.  (foor  it 
^as  tw)t  pubiifshed)  to  lord  Herbert,  whicfe^ 
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hevfevtff  he  did  not  receive.  But  in  1647^  the 
latter  paying  Gassendi  a  visit,  another  copy 
was  taken,  which  his  lordship  brought  to  Eng« 
land.  It  was  afterwards  published  in  Gas* 
sendi's  works,  under  the  title  of  Ad  IJbrum 
i>.  Edvardi  Herberti  AtigH  de  Veritate  Epis^ 
tola ;  but  it  is  imperfect,  some  sheets  of  the 
original  being  lost. 

£•  The  same  year  he  published,  De  Reli* 
gione  Geniilium  eonrntque  apud  •  eos  Causvk 
This  book  was  afterwards  translated  into  Engi^ 
lish,  and  printed  in  1705,  entitled,  '*The  An- 
cient Religion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Cause  of 
their  Errors  considered.*^ 

S.  The  work,  however,  which  chiefly  en- 
titles  lord  Herbert  to  be  ranked  in  the  pre- 
sent list  of  writers,  is  his  History  of  the  Lifjj 
and  Reign  of  IJenry  VIH.  first  published  in 
1649>  folio. 

In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  reformation 
in  England,  he  notices  the  severity  of  invec- 
tive employed  by  the  noiembers  of  the  House 
of  Commons  agajinst  the  avarice,  the  ambition, 
and  various  encroachments  of  the  clergy. 
The  substance  of  one  of  these  speeehes  is 
preserved  by  lord  Herbert ;  and  it  is  marked 
by  a  freedom  of  sentiment  we  sliould  scarcely 
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expect  from  the  superstition  of  the  age.  In 
the  House  of  Lords^  Fischer,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, was  foremost  in  opposing  all  innova- 
tion ;  and  scrupled  not  to  affirm',  that  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Commons,  in  their  proposed  re- 
gulations, originated  in  their  want  of  faith, 
their  being  infected  with  the  Lutheran  heresy, 
in  their  wish  to  rob  the  church  of  her  just  pa-* 
trimoDy,and  to  introduce  a  new  order  of  things. 
The  orator  replies  to  the  good  bishop  in  these 
terms : 

If  none  else  but  the  bishop  of  Rochester  or  his 
adherents  did  hold  this  language,  it  would  less  trovh 
blie  me.  But  since  so  many  religious  and  different 
sects  (now  conspicuous  in  the  whole  world)  do  not 
only  vindicate  unto  themselves  the  name  of  the  true 
church,  but  labour  betwixt  invitations  and  threats 
for  nothing  more  than  to  make  us  resign  o)ir  faith 
to  a  simple  obedience  ;  I  shall  crave  leave  to  pro- 
pose, what  I  think  fit  (in  this  case)  for  no  laics 
and  secular  persons  to  do.  Not  that  I  will  make 
my  opinions  a  rule  to  others  when  any  better  expe- 
dient shall  be  offered ;  but  that  I  would  be  glad  we 
considered  hereof,  as  the  greatest  affair  that  now  or 
hereafter  may  concern  us.  ' 

For  if  in  all  human  actions  it  be  hard  to  find  that 
ix^edium  OX  ev^n  temper  which  ms^  keep  U9  ff om  d^ 
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dining  into  extremes,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult 
in  religious  worship ;  both  as  the  path  is  supposed 
narrower,  and  the  precipices  more  dangerous  on  evexy 
side.     And  because  each  man  is  created  by  God  a 
free  citizen  of  the  world,  and  obliged  to  nothing  so 
much  as  the  inquiry  of  those  means  by  which  he  may 
attain  his  everlasting  happiness,  it  will  be  fit  to  ex- 
amine to  whose  tuition  and  conduct  he  commit  him- 
self.    For  as  several  teachers,  not  only  differing  in 
language,  habit,  and  ceremony,  (or  at  least  in  some  of 
these)  but  peremptory  and  opposite  in  their  doc- 
trines,   present    themselves,   much    circumspection 
must  be  used.     Here  then  taking  his  prospect,  he 
shall  find  these  guides  directing  him  to  several  ways; 
whereof  the  first  yet  extends  no  further  than  to  the 
laws  and  religions  of  each  man's  native  soil  or  dio- 
cese, without  passing   those   bounds.     The   sefcond 
reaching  much  further,  branches  itself  into  that  di* 
versity  of  religions  and  philosophies,  that  not  only 
are,  but  have  been  extant  in  former  times,  until  he 
be  able  to  determine  which  is  best.     But  in  either 
of  these,  no  little  difficulties  will  occur.     For,  if  each 
man  ought  to  be  secure  of  all  that  is  taught  at  home, 
without  enquiring  further,  how  can  he  answer  his 
conscience?   When  looking   abroad,  the  terrors  of 
everlasting  damnation  shall  be  denounced  on  him, 
by  the  several  hierarchies  and  visible  churches  of 
the  world,  if  he  believe  any  doctrine  but  theirs.    And 
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that,  amongst  these  again,  such  able  and  understand* 
kig  persons  may  be  found,  as,  in  all  otlier  affairs^ 
will  equal  his  teachers.  Will  it  be  fit  that  he  be- 
lieve, God  hath  inspired  his  church  and  religion  only^ 
End  deserted  the  rest ;  when  yet  mankind  is  so  much 
of  one  offspring,  tliat  it  hath  not  only  the  same  Pater 
Cornmufiis  in  God,  but  is  come  all  from  the  same  ear* 
nal  ancestors  ?  Shall^  each  man,  without  more  exar 
mination,  believe  his  priests  in  what  religion  soever, 
and,  when  he  hath  done,  call  their  doctrine  his  faith  ^ 
On  the  other  side,  if  he  must  argue  controversies  be-" 
fere  h^  can  be  satisfied,  how  much  leisure  must  he 
obtain  ?  How  much  wealth  and  substance  must  he 
consume?  How  many  languages  must  he  learn) 
And  how  many  authors  must  he  read  ?  How  many 
ages  must  he  look  into  ?  How  many  fiaiths  must  he 
examine  ?  How  many  expositions  must  he  confer  } 
And  how  many  contradictions  reconcile  ?  How  many 
countries  must  he  wander  into  ?  And  how  many  dan« 
gers  must  he  i*un  ?  Briefly,  would  not  our  life  on  these 
terms  be  a  perpetual  peregrination  ?  While  each  man 
posted  into  the  other's  country,  to  learn  the  way  to 
heaven,  without  yet  that  he  could  say  at  last,  he  had 
known  or  tried  all.  What  remains  then  to  be  done^ 
Must  he  take  all  that  each  priest  upon  pretence  of 
inspiration  would  teach  him,  because  it  might  be 
80 ;  or  nmy  he  leave  all,  because  it  might  be  other- 
wise ?  Certainly,  to  embrace  all  religions,  according 
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to  tbdr  varimis  and  repugnant  rites,  tenets,  tradi* 
tioQSy  and  faiths,  is  impossible,  when  yet  in  one  i^  it 
were  piossible  (after  incredible  pains  and  expences) 
to  bam  out,  and  number  them.  On  the  other  side, 
to  reject  all  religions  is  as  impious  ;  there  being  no 
nation,  that  in  sonqie  kind  or  other  doth  not  worship 
God.  So  that  there  will  be  a  necessity  to  distin% 
goish.  Not  yet  that  any  man  will  be  able,  upou 
comparison,  to  discern  which  is  the  perfectest 
tU^ong  the  many  professed  in  the  whole  world; 
(e^h  of  Uiem  being  of  that  large  extent,  that  no 
man's^  understanding  will  serve  tp  comprehend  it  in 
its  uttermost  latitude  and  signification,)  but  (at  least,) 
that  ^very  man  might  vindicate  and  sever,  in  his 
p$irticular  religion,  the  more  essential  and  demour 
strative-  parts  from  the  rest,  without  being  moved  so 
jpauch  at  the  threa^ts  and  promises  of  any  other  relir 
gion,  that  would  make  him  obnoxious,  as  to  depart 
from  thiis  way;  there  being  no  ordinary  method  so 
intelligible^  ready,  and  compendious  for  the  conducting 
$^eh  xnm  to  his  desired  end.  Having  thus  therefore 
recollected  himself,  and  together  implored  the  assist* 
ance  of  that  supreme  God,  whom  all  nations  acknow* 
ledge;  he  must  labour  in  the  next  place  to  find  out  what 
inward  means  his  Providence  hath  deUvered,to  discen^ 
the  true  not  only  from  the  felse,  but  even  from  the 
likely  and  possible ;  each  of  them  re(}uiring  a  pecu- 
liar fe^rutiny  and  consideration.    Neither  shall  he  fiy 
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tims  16  particular  reason,  which  may  soon  lead  hint 
to  heresy ;  hot  after  a  due  se]>aration  of  the  more 
doubtful  and  controverted  parts,  shall  hold  himself 
to  comnx)n  authentic  and  universal  truths,  and  con* 
sequently  inform  himself  what,  in  the  several  arti- 
cles proposed  to  him,  is  so  taught,  as  it  is  first  writ- 
ten in  the  heart,  and  together  delivered  in  all  the 
laws  and  religions  \he  can  hear  of  in  the  whole  world ; 
for  this  certainly  can  never  deceive  him,  since  there- 
in he  shall  find  out  how  far  the  impre&sions  of  God's 
wisdom  and  goodness  are  extant  in  all  mankind,  and 
to  what  degrees   his  universal  Providence  hath  di- 
lated  itself:  while   thus  ascending  to  God  by  the 
same  steps  he  descends  to  us,  he  cannot  fail  to  en- 
counter the  Divine  Majesty.     Neither  ought  it  to 
trouble^  him,  if  he  find  these  truths  variously  com- 
plicated with  difficulties  or  errors;  since,  without 
insisting  on   more   points   than    what  are   clearly 
agreed,  on  every  side,  it  will  be  his  part  to  reduce 
them  into  method  and  order ;  which  also  is  not  hard, 
they  being  but  few,  and  apt  for  connexion ;  so  that  it 
will  concern  our  several  teachers  to  initiate  us  in 
this  doctrine,  before  they  come  to  any  particular  di- 
rection i  lest  otherwise  they  do  like  those  who  would 
persuade  us  to  renounce  day-light,  to  study  only  by 
theii  candle:  it  will  be  yrorth  the  labour,  assuredly, 
to  inquire  how  far  these  universal  notions  will  guide 
us,  before  we  commit  ourselves  to  any  pf  their  ob* 
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itruse  and  scholastic  mysteries^  or  sttpernatural  and 
private  revelations.  Not  yet,  but  that  they  also  may 
.  challenge  a  just  place  in  our  belief,  iwhen  they  are 
delivered  upon  warrantable  testimony,  but  that  they 
cannot  be  understood  as  so  indifferent  and  unfallible 
principles  for  the  instruction  of  all  mankind.  Thus, 
among  many  supposed  inferior  and  questionable  dei- 
ties, worshipped  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  we 
shall  find  one  chief  so  taught  us,  as  above  others  to 
be  highly  reverenced.   * 

,  Among  many  rites,  ceremonies,  and  volumes,  &:c* 
delivered  us  as  instruments  or  parts  of  his  worship, 
we  shall  find  virtue  so  eminent  as  it  alone  concludes 
and  sums  up  the  rest.  Insomuch  as  there  is  no  sa- 
crament which  is  not  finally  resolved  into  it ;  good 
life,  charity,  faith  in,  and  love  of  God,  being  such 
necessary  and  essential  parts  of  religion,  that  all  the 
rest  are  finally  closed  and  determined  in  them. 

Among  the  many  expiations,  lustrations,  and  pro* 
pitiations  for  our  sins  taught  in  the  several  quarters 
of  the  world,  in  sundry  times,  we  shall  find  that  none 
doth  avail  without  hearty  sorrow  for  our  sins,  and  a 
true  repentance  towards  God,  whom  we  have 
offended. 

And  lastly,  amidst  the  divers  places  and  manners 
of  reward  and  punishment,  which^^rmer  ages  Lave 
djplivered,  we  shall  find  God's  justice  and  mercy  not 
so  limited  but  that  he  can  extend  either  of  them  even 
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4.  Expeditio  Btickinghami  Duds  in  Ream 
Insidam^  This  tract  ^was  written  in  l630, 
though  not  published  till  1656. 

5.  His  lordship  was  also  a  poet ;  and  his 
poetry  on  occasional  subjects  was  published 
in  1665,  by  his  son  Henry  Herbert,  dedicated 
to  Edward  lord  Herbert,  his  grandson. 

In  respect  of  philosophical  opinion^  lord 
Herbert  has  been  usually  classed  with.  Spinosa 
and  Hobbes  \  with  the  latter  of  whom,  he  is 
known  to  have  been  upon  terms  of  intimacy. 
But  it  appears,  that  he  stopped  short  of  the 
ne-phis-^iltra  scepticism  of  those  distinguished 
philosophers ;  and  that  he  was  not  only  a  con- 
firmed theist,  but  was  susceptible  of  no  small 
degree  of  religious  enthusiasm.  Of  this  last 
assertion,  the  following  anecdote  from  his  own 
life  will  furnish  a  sufficient  proof : 

Being  doubtful  (says  he)  in  my  chamber  one 
fine  day  in  the  summer,  my  casement  being  open  to- 
wards the  south,  the  sun  shining  clear,  and  no  wind 
stirring,  I  took  my  book  De  Veritate  ii^  my  hands, 
and  kneeling  on  my  knees,  devoutly  said  these  words 
— *  O  thou  eternal  God,  author  of  this  light  which 
now  shines  upon  me,  and  giver  of  all  inward  illumi- 
nations, I  do  beseech  thee  of  thine  infinite  goodness 
to  pardon  a  greater  request  than  a  sinner  ought  to 
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make*     t  am  liot  satisfied  enough,  \vtietber  I  shall 
publish  this  book  •  if  it  be  for  thy  glory,  I  beseech 
thee  give  me  some  sigh  from  heaven  ;  if  not  I  shall  ^ 
suppress  it ! — I  had  no  sooner  spoke  th^se  words,  but 
a  loud,  though  yet  gentle  noise,  came  forth  from  the 
heavens,  for  it  was  like  nothing  on  e€U:th,  which  did 
so  cheet  and  comfort  m^,  that  I  took  my  petition  as 
granted,  and  that  I  had  the  sign  I  demanded^  where- 
upon also  I  resolved  to  print  my  book*    This,  how 
strange  soever  it  may  seem,  I  protest  before  the  eter-> 
nal  God  is  true ;  neither  am  I  any  way  snperstitiousl/ 
deceived  herein,  since  I  did  not  only  clearly  hear  th^ 
noise,  but  in  the  sei-encst  sky  1  ever  saw,  being  with- 
out all  cloud,  did,  to  my  tliinking,  see  the  place  from' 
whence  it  came. 


The  life,  whence  tH^  above  e^l;ract  was  tajcen; 
was  written  by  himsielf^  It  lay  ip  MS.  till 
1792;,  wlien  it  was  priqted  in  a  tbift  4to; 
with  a  portrait ;  and  it  ia  remarkable  9s  being 
the  first  instance  of  auto-^biographj. 

Lord  Herbert  was  a  man  of  ex^ensivfei  know-- 
ledge,  derived  both  from  books  aqd  frpm  ob- 
servation. He  was  well  versed  in  languages 
i^nd  in  the  theory  of  the  liberal  ^its^  and  U 
justly  ranked  s^mong  the  first  phUpsophq^  /  of 
his  time.  To  these  valuable  qualifications  he 
superadded  the  spirit  of  a  hero  and  the  poUi^U 
of  a  gentleman.  < 

"VOX.   JII0  D 
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HOBBES. 


Thomas  Hobbes,  the  philosopher  of  Malms<- 
bury,  was  born  at  Malmsbury  in  Wiltshire,  in 
1588.  His  father  was  minister  of  that  town. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  whTle  his  mother  was 
pregnant,  the  Spanish  armada  was  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  at  which  she  was  so  much  alarmed, 
that  it  induced  a  premature  delivery. 

Having  attained  to  considerable  proficiency 
at  school  in  the  learned  languages,  Hobbes 
entered,  in  1 603,  at  Magdalene-Hall,  Oxford, 
whence,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  prin- 
cijpal  of  that  society,  he  Was  taken  into  the 
family  of  the  right  honourable  William  Ca- 
vendish, lord  Hardwicke,  (soon  after  created 

s 

earl  of  Devonshire,)  as  preceptor  to  his  son, 
William  lord  Cavendish,  with  whom,  in  l6lO, 
he  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy. 


On  his  return  from  the  continent^  he  be- 
came known  to  many  persons  of  distinction^ 
and  particularly  those  who  were  distinguished 
for  talents  and  learning.  Lord  Bacon  admiu 
ted  him  to  great  familiarity;  and  it  is  said 
that  Hobbes  translated  some  parts  of  his: 
lordship's  works  into  Latin.  He  was  likewise 
in  high  esteem  witli  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbqry ; 
and  familiarly  acquainted  with  Ben  Jonson. 

His  patron^  the  earl  of  Devonshire^  dyin^ 
in  1626,  and  his  son  two  years  after^  Hobbes 
accompanied  the  son  of  sir  Gervase  Clifton  to 
France;  but  in  1631,  his  return  was  solicited 
by  the  countess  dowager  of  Devonsliire,  t.o 
superintend  the  education  of  the  young  earl, 
then  about  the  age  of  13.  In  I68I,  he  ac- 
companied his  young  pupil  to  Paris,  where 
he  employed:  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  me- 
chanical philosophy;  and  particularly,  be- 
stowed nii^ch  thought  on  the  mechanism  of 
animal  motion.  On  such  subjects,  he  had 
frequent  conversations  with  father  Mersenne, 
a  man  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
physical  sciences. 

Pursuing  their  travels  to  Italy,  at  Pisa, 
Hobbes  became  acquainted  with  Galileo,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  English  philosopher,  there 
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took  p]ace  tlie  most  uni^&erved  ftnd  intimate 
commmiicati0n« 

In  1637,  he  returned  with  his  pupil  to  Eng- 
land; but,,  on  the  meeting  of  the  longparlia? 
ifcies^,  Nov,  5>  l640y  to  escape  the  turbulence 
ud  conifUsion  which  prevailed,  he  retired 
again  to  Paris,,  where  he  now  associated  fami«^ 
fiarly  with  those  learned  men,  who  were  encou- 
laged  and  protected  by  the  patronage  of  Car- 
dinal RicbUey*  On  this  occasion  it  was,  that 
he  was  introduced  by  hi^  friend  Mersenne  to 
I>e3  Cartes,,  with  whom  he  afterwards  corre- 
sponded on  mathematical  subjects ;  as  appears 
by  the  lett^s  of  Hobbes,  published  in  the 
^orks  of  Des  Cartes.  Hobbes  was  also  oi¥ 
term^  of  the  piost  intimate  friendship ,  with 
Qassendi,  and  which  wa»  interrupted  only  by 
the  death  of  the  latter. 

In  1647>  he  became  •  mathematical  tutor  tq 
the  prince  of  Wajes,  afterwards  Charles  II.; 
a  situation  he  obtained  in  consequence  of  the 
ireputation  he  had  gained  two  years  before,  ii| 
having  enlisted  himself  in  the  controversy  aboul 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  Charles,  however^ 
subsequently  withdrew  his  countenance  from 
him  at  the  representations  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  alarn^ed  at  the  gigantic  figure  of  the  Le^ 


tiathan^  which  appeared  In  1550-1 ;  hut,  on  ac- 
ddentally  seeing*  him  some  years  after,  his  ma- 
jesty's regard  for  him  returned,  and  he  settled 
upon  him  a  pension  of  one  hundred  poundft 
per  annum  from  his  privy  purse. 

At  this  period,  he  commonly  passed  his  sum- 
mers at  Chatsworth,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  De- 
vonshire, in  Derbyshire,  and  his  winters  in 
town,  where  he  associated  with  most  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  age,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Dr.  Harvey,  Selden,  and  Cowley. 
As  an  instance  of  the  high  consideration  ba 
which  Hobbes  was  held  by  his  cotemporaxied, 
he  was  visited,  in  1669,  by  Cosmo  de  Medicis', 
then  prince,  and  afterwards  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, who,  among  other  marks  of  esteem 
and  admir^ition,  received  his  |^icture.  With 
^  complete  collection  of  his  works,  which  h^ 
caused  to  be  reposited  in  his  library  at  Flo- 
rence. He  died  in  1679^  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-two  years* 

1.  The  first  woc^  given  fey  Hobbes  to  thfe 
public,  was  his  ^  Translatioh  of  Thucydides,*^ 
first  published  in  1628.  This  was  undertaken 
with  the  laudable  desire  of  preventing  thos^ 
disturbances  which  he  already  apprehended, by 
shewing  the  fatal  consequences  of  intestine  di* 
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Arisions ;  and  is  still  regarded  as  ^ti  excellent 
translation  of  that  admirab^le  historian ;  indeed^ 
it  has  been  affirmed  to  be  the  best  translation 
of  any  Greek  writer  extant.  It  is  of  import- 
ance too,  as  it  relates  patticufeirly  to  Hobbes  5 
for,  it  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Tennison,  (afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,)  one  of  the  ablest, 
as  well  as  the  most  candid  of  Hobbes's  antago- 
nists, that  he  derived  his  fundamental  maxims 
in  politics  from  the  oration  of  Euphemus,  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  History  of  Thucydides. 

Q.  His  next  work  was  his  book  De  Cive, 
written  in  Latin,  as  an  antidote  to  those  demo- 
cratical  opinions  which  began  now  to  prevail, 
and  which  he  deemed  subversive  of  all  order 
and  peace  in  society.  He  had  the  hope,  too, 
that  It  might  contribute  to  appease  those  popu- 
lar discontents  already  kindled  in  Scotland,  and 
which  had  begun  to  spread  with  inflammatory 
violence  towards  the  south.  Its  Latin  title  was, 
Ekmenta  Fhilosophica  de  Cive.  Anctore  Thom^ 
Hobbes^  Malmesburierisis.  In  the  En ghsh  trans- 
lation, the  more  enlarged  title  is  as  follows : 
'*  Philosophical  Rudiments  concerning  Go- 
vernment and  Society;  or,  a  Dissertation  con- 
cerning Man  in  his  several  habitudes  and  re* 
spects,  as  the  member  of  a  society,  first  se^ 


cular  and  then  sacred :  containing  the  Elements 
of  Civil  Polity,  in  the  agreement  which  it  hath 
both  with  natural  and  divine  laws ;  in  which  is 
demonstrated,  both  what  the  origin  of  Justice 
is,  and  wherein  the  Christian  Religion  doth 
consist ;  together  with  the  natural  limits  and 
qualifications  both  of  legimen  and  subjection.'' 
The  book^  is  dedicated  to  William  earl  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  dedication  is  curious,  as 
explaining  by  what  train  of  reasoning  he  was 
led  to  these  enquiries.  It  is  valuable,  too,  as 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and  of  that  philo- 
sophical spirit  by  which  he  was  distinguished. 
After  pointing  out  the  great  advantages  which 
mathematicians  derive  from  their  skilful  method 
of  prosecuting  their  enquiries,  he  affirms,  that 
the  inferior  success  of  moralists  has  arisen 
chiefly  from  their  adopting  a  different  and  less 
perfect  method : 

For  (says  he)  we  may  not  as  in  a  circle,  begin 
the  handling  of  a  science  from  what  point  we  please. 
There  is  a  certain  clue  of  reason,  whose  beginning  is 
in  the  dark,  but,  by  the  benefit  of  whose  conduct,  we 
are  led,  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  into  the  clearest  light; 
so  that  the  principal  of  tractation  is  to  be  taken  from 
that  darkness,  and  then  the  light  to  be  carried  thither 
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for  the  ittadiathig  its  doubts.  As  often,  therefore)  as  any 
writer  doth  either  weakly  forsake  that  clue,  or  wilfully 
ent  it  asunder,  he  describes  the  fpotsteps^  ^ot  of  his  pro* 
gress  ia  science,  but  of  his  wanderings  from  it.   And 
vipon  this  it  was,  that  when  I  applied  my  thoughts 
to  the  investigation  of  natural  j\tsticef  I  was  pre-^ 
Bently  advertised  from  the  very  word  justice^  which 
signifies  a  steady  will  to  give  every  one  his  own ;  that 
my  first  enquiry  was  to  be,  from  whence  it  proceeded 
that  any  man  should  call  any  thing  rather  his  own 
than  another  man's ;  and  when  I  found  that  this  pro- 
ceeded not  froni  nature,  but  consent,  for  what  nature 
at  first  laid  forth  in  common,   men  did  afterwards 
distribute  into  several  impropriations;   I  was  con- 
ducted from  thence  into  another  enquiry,  namely,  to 
what  end,  and  upon  what  impulsives,  when  all  was 
equally  every  man's  in  common,  men  did  rather  think 
it  fitting  that  every  man  should  have  his  inclosure ; 
and  I  found  the  reason  was^  that  from  a  conmiunity 
of  goods,   there  must  needs  arise  contention  whose 
enjoyment  should  be  greater,   and  from  that  conten- 
tion aU  kind  of  calamities  ipust  unavoidably  ensue, 
which,  by  the  instinct  of  nature,  every  map  is  taught 
to  shun.     Having,  therefore,   thps   arrived  at  twq 
maxims  of  human  nature,  the  one  arising  from  the 
concupiscible  part,  which  desires  to  appropriate  to  it- 
self the  use  of  those  things  ii^  which  all  others  have 
fi  joint  interest ;  tl^e  other  proceeding  fron^  the  ra- 
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iional,  wbich  teaches  every  man  to  fly  a  contra-na- 
tural 'dissolution  as  the  greatest  mischief  that  can  ar- 
rive to  nature;  which  principals  being  laid  down,    I 
iseem  from  them  to  have  demonstrated  by  a  most  evi- 
dent connection,  in  this  little  work  of  mine,  first  the 
absolute   necessity  of   leagues  and  contracts,    and 
^ence  the,  rudiments  both  of  moral  and  civil  pru- 
dence.    That  appendage,  which  is  added,  concern-: 
iflg  the  reginien  of  God,  hath  been  done  with  this 
uitent,  that  the  dictates  of  God  /^Imighty,   in  th« 
law  of  nature,  might  not  seem   repugnant   to   th^ 
written  law,  revealed  to  us  in  his  word.     I  have  also 
been  very  wary  in  the  whole  tenor  of  my  discourse, 
not  to  meddle  with  the  civil  Jaws  of  any  particular 
nation  whUtsoever ;  thg.t  is  to  say,  I  Lave  avoidetj 
coming  on  a  shore  which  the  tinges  have  so  infeste4 
with  shelves   and   tenipests.     At  what  expence  of 
time  and  industry  I  have  been,  in  this  scrutiny  after 
^ruth,  I  am   not   ignorant,  but  to   what  purpose  I 
know  net :  for,"  being  partial  judges  of  ourselves,  we 
lay  a  partial  estimate  upon  our  own  productions.     I 
therefore  offer  up  this  book  to  your  lordship's,  not 
favour,  but  censure ;  first,  as  having  found,  by  many 
experiments,  that  it  is  not  the  credit  of  the  author, 
nor  the  newness  of  the  work,  nof  yet  the  ornament  of 
the  style,  but  only  the  weight  of  reason  which  re- 
commends any  opinion  to  your  lordship's  favour  an<^ 
approbation.      If  it  fortune  to  please,  that  is  U\ 
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say,  if  it  be  sound,  if  it  be  useful,  if  it  be  not  vutgar, 
1  humbly  offer  it  to  your  lordship,  as  both  my  glory 
and  my  protection.  But  if  in  an}'  thing  I  have  erred, 
your  lordship  will  yet  accept  it  as  a  testimony  of  my 
gratitude ;  for  that  the  means  of  study,  which  I  en- 
joyed by  your  lordship's  goodness,  1  have  employed 
in  the  procurement  of  your  lordship's  favour*  The 
God  of  Heaven  crown  your  lordship  with  length  of 
daye  in  this  earthly  station,  and  in  the  Heavenly  Je- 
rusalem with  a  crown  of  glory. 

3.  In  1650,  Hobbes  published  at  London  his 
treatise  of  *^  Human  Nature." 

4.  The  same  3'ear  also  appeared  a  larger  trea- 
tise, entitl<*vl  De  Corpore  Politico;  or,  Of  the 
Body  Politic. 

5.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  digesting,  with 
great  care,  the  whole  body  of  his  principles, 
religious,  moral,  and  political,  into  one  com- 
plete system,  which  he  published  under  the 
title  of  *^  Leviathan;  or  the  Matter,  Form,  and 
Power  of  a  Commonwealth,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil." — Lond.  1651,  folio. 

This  important  work  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  treats  of  man  in  the  ubstrac^t. 
Tlie  second  regards  him  as  a  member  of  k 
commonwealth.  The  third  examines  the  nature 
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of  a  cbristian  commonwealth.  Tlie  fourth  is 
entitled^  The  Kmgdom  of  Darkness. — ^The  ex- 
tracts will  be  too  short  to  give  a  complete  view 
of  the  peculiar  principles  of  Hobbes ;  I  shall, 
however,  atten^pt  it  as  far  as  my  plaa  will  ad- 
mit.    He  observes  in  his  introduction : 

Nature  (the  art  whereby  God  hath 'made  and  go- 
verns the  world)  is  by  the  art  of  man,  as  in  many 
other  things,  so  in  this  also  imitated,  that  it  can 
make  an  artificial  animal :  for  seeing  life  is  but  a 
motion  of  limbs,  the  beginning  whereof  is  in  some 
principal  part  within ;  why  may  we  not  say,  that  all 
automata  (engines  that  move  themselves  by  springs 
and  wheels,  as  doth  a  watch)  have  an  artificial  life  ? 
For  what  is  the  heart  but  a  spring,  and  the  nerves 
but;  so  many  strings,  and  the  joints  but  so  many 
wheels,  giving  motion  to  the  whole  body,  such  as  . 
was  intended  by  the  artificer  ?  Art  goes  yet  further, 
imitating  that  rational  and  most  excellent  work  of 
nature,  man;  for  by  art  is  created  that  great  levia- 
than, called  a  Commonwealth,  or  State,  (in  Latin 
Ckkas)  which  is  but  an  artificial  man,  though  of 
greater  stature  and  strength  than  the  natural,  for 
whose  protection  and  defence  it  was  intended  ;  and  in , 
which  the  sovereignty  is  an  artificial  soul,  as  giving' 
life  and  motion  to  the  whole  body;  the  magistrates 
and  other  officers  of  judicature  and  execution^  artifi- 
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cial  joints ;  reward  and  punishment  (by  which  fa»- 
^ned  to  the  seat  of  the  sovereignty^  every  joint  and 
.nfiember  is  moved  to  perform  his  duty,)  are  the  nerves, 
that  do  the  same  in  the  body  natural ;  the  wealth 
and  riches  of  all ,  the  particular  member^,  are  the 
^strength ;  saluspopuli  (the  people's  safety)  its  business ; 
counsellors,  by  whom  all  things  needful  for  it  to 
know  are  suggested  unto  it^  are  the  memory ;  equity 
and  laws,  an  artificial  reason  ^nd  will;  concord 
health ;  sedition,  sickness ;  and  civil  war,  death. 
Lastly,  the  pacts  and  covenants,  by  which  the  parts 
of  this  body  politic  were  at  first  made,  set  toge- 
ther, and  united,  reseml?le  that  Jiat,  or  "  let  us 
make  man,"  pronounced  by  God  in  the  creation. 

To  describe  the  nature  of  this  artificial  man^  I 
iwill  consider,  first,  the  mattev  thereof,  and  the  artir 
ficer;  both  which  is  man.  Second,  how  and  by  what 
i:ovenants  it  is  made ;  what  are  the  rights  and  just 
power  or  authority  of  a  sovereigu;  and  what  it  is 
that  preserveth  and  dissolveth  it.  Third,  what  is  a 
jchristian  commonwealth.  Fourth|  and  ];}stly,  what  19 
the  kipgdom  of  darkness. 


Of  ike  first  and  $econd  ^atuj-d  Lmos.  Chap.  14, 

The  right  of  nature,  which  writers  commonly  cal} 
jui  naturalCf  is  the  liberty  each  man  hath  to  use  hit 
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^wn  power,  as  lie  will  himself,  for  th^  preseryatios  of 
Lis  own  nature;  that  is  to  say,  of  his  own  life;  and 
consequently,  of  doing  any  thing  which,  in  his  own 
judgment  and  reason,  he  shall  conceive  the  aptest 
means  thereunto. 

By  Uhetty  is  understood,-  according  to  the  proper 
S|ignification  of  the  word,  the  ahsence  of  external  im- 
pediments; which  impediments  may  oft  takeaway 
part  of  a  man's  power  to  do  what  he  would  |  bat 
cannot  hinder  him  fronv  using  the  powei  left  himt.ao-. 
cording  as  bis  judgment  and  reason  shall  dictate  to 
>im. 

A  law  of  nature  (kx  nduralis)  is  a  precept,  or 
general  rule,  found  out  by  reason^  by  which  a  man  is 
forbidden  to  do  that  which  is  destructive  of  his  life^ 
or  taketh  ai^ay  the  meanf  qf  preserving  the  same  • 
^d  to  omit  that  l?y  which  he  thinkcth  it  may  be  best 
preserved.  For  though  they  that  speak  of  this  subject^ 
i^se  to  confound  Jus  and  hSf  right  &ndlatv;  yet  they 
^ght  to  be  distinguished,  because  right  consisteth  in 
liberty  to  do,  or  to  forbear ;  whereas  law  determinetb 
and  H^indeth  to  one  of  them :  so  that  lOrW  and  right 
differ  as  much  as  obligation  and  liberty^  wbic^h,  in  one 
4KMi  the  same  matter,  are  inconsi^ent. 

And  because  the  condition  of  man  (as  hath  been 
declared  in  the  precedent  chapter)  is  a  condition  of 
war  <rf  every  one  against  every  one,  in  which  ca^. 
tvery  «ne  is  governed  by  bis  own  reason ;  find  there  i» 
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nothing  tie  can  tnake  use  of,  that  may  not  he  a  help 
unto  him  in  preserving  hb  life  against  his  enemies ; 
it  foUoweth,  that  in  such  a  condition,  every  man  has 
a  right  to  every  thing,  even  to  one  another's  body. 
And  therefore,  as  long  as  this  natural  right  of  every 
man  to  every  thing  endureth,  there  can  be  no  secu- 
rity to  any  man  (how  strong  or  wise  soever  he  be)  of 
living  out  the  time  which  nature  ordinarily  alloweth 
men  to  live.  And  consequently  it  is  a  precept,  or  ge- 
neral rule  of  reason,  "  that  every  man  ought  to  en-  * 
deavour  peace,  as  far  as  he  has  hope,  of  obtaining  it; 
and  when  he  cannot  obtain  it,  that  he  may  seek  and 
use  all  helps  and  advantages  of  war."  The  first 
branch  of  which  rule  containeth  the  first  and  funda*. 
mental  law  of  nature ;  which  is,  '^  to  seek  peace,  and 
follow  it"  The  second,  the  sum  of  the  right  of 
nature ;  which  is,  "  by  all  means  we  can,  to  defend 
ourselves." 

From  this  fundamental  law  of  nature,  by  which 
men  are  commanded  to  endeavour  peace,  is  derived 
this  second  law ;  **  that  a  man  may  be  willing,  when 
others  are  so  too,  as  far-forth,  as  for  peace  and  de- 
fence of  himself  he  shall  think  it  necessaty,  to  lay 
down  this  right  to  all  things,  and  be  contented  with 
80  much  liberty  against  other  men,  as  he  would  allow 
other  men  against  himself  ;*'  for  as  long  as  every  man 
boldeth  this  rig^t,  of  doing  any  thing  he  liketh,  so 
Idng  are  all  men  in  the  condition  of  war.    But  if 
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Other  men  will  not  lay  down  their  right,  as  well  as  he, 
then  there  is  no  reason  for  any  one  to  divest  himself 
of  his:  for  that  were  to  expose  himself  to  prey 
(w^ch  no  man  is  bound  to)  rather  than  to  dispose 
himself  to  peace.  This  is  that  law  of  the  Gospel; 
"  Whatsoever  ye  require  that  others  should  do  to  you, 
that  do  ye  to  them/'  And  that  law  of  all  men, 
"  Quod  tibijieri  nan  vis,  alteri  nefecerisJ* 


Of  the  Causes y  Generation ,  and  D^nitixm  of  a 

Commonzvealtk, 

The  final  cause,  end,  or  design  of  "men,  (who  na- 
turally love  liberty  and  dominion  over  others)  in  the 
introduction  of  that  restraint  upon  themselves,  (in 
which  we  see  them  live  in  commonwealths)  is  the 
foresight  of  their  own  preservation,  and  of  a  more 
Contented  life  thereby ;  that  is  to  say,  of  getting 
themselves  out  from  that  miserable  condition  of  war, 
which  is  necessarily  consequent  (as  hath  been  shewn) 
to  the  natural  passions  of  men,  when  there  is  no  visi- 
ble power  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  tie  them  by  fear 
of  punishment  to  the  performance  of  their  covenants, 
and  observation  of  those  laws  of  nature  set  down  ia 
the  14th  and  15th  chapters. 

For  the  laws  of  nature  (as  justice,  equity,  modesty, 
mercy,  and  (in  sum)  doing  to  others  ^  we  would 
be  done  to,)  of  themselves,  without  the  terror  of  some 
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T^'yfeT,  fo  cauee  them  to  be  observed|  aire  cdntra:!^ 
|o  our  natural  passions,  that  carry  ds  to  partiality, 
pride,  revenge^  and  the  like.  And  covenants  with-^ 
out  the  sword,  are  but  words,  and  of  no  strength  to 
secure^  a  man  at  all.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  thf 
laws  of  natiire  (which  every  one  hath  then  kept,  when 
he  has  the  will  to  keep  theni,  when  beq^  ^  it  safely) 
if  there  be  no  power  erected,  or  n6t  great  enough  for 
our  security,  every  n>an  will  and  may  lawfully  rely 
on  his  own  strength  and  art,  for  caution  against  all 
other  meti.  And  in  all  places,  where  men  have  lived 
by  small  families,  to  rob  and  spoil  one  another,  hath 
been  a  trade,  and  so  far  from  being  reputed  against 
the  laws  of  nature,  that  the  greater  spoils  they 
gained,  the  greater  was  their  honour ;  that  is,  to  ab- 
stain from  cruelty,  leaving  to  men  their  lives  and  ii^ 
struments  of  husbandry*  And  as  small  families  did 
then ;  so  now  do  cities,  and  kingdoms,  which  are  but 
greater  families  (for  their  own  security)  enlarge  their 
dominions,  upon  all  pretences  of  danger,  and  fear  of 
invasion,  or  assistance  that  may  be  given  to  invaders, 
endeavour  as  much  as  they  can,  to  subdue  or  weaken 
their  neighbours,  by  open  force,  and  secret  arfs,  for 
want  of  other  caution,  justly ;  and  are  remembered 
lor  it  in  after  ages  with  honour. 

Nor  is  it  the  joining  together  of  a  small  number  of 
men,  that  gives  them  this  security ;  because  in  small 
Mumbersy  small  additions  on  the  one  side  or  the  other^ 
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nake  tJbe  advantage  of  strength  so  great  as  issufH* 
cient  to  carry  the  victory;  and  therefore  gives  encoUf» 
ragement  to  an  invasion.  The  multitude  sufficient  to 
confide  in  for  our  security^  is  npt  determined  by  any 
certain  number,  but  by  codnparison  with  the  enemy 
we  fear;  and  is  then  sufficieal  when  the  odds  of  the 
enemy  is  not  of  so  visible  and  con^>icuous  moment 
to  determine  the  event  of  war,  as  t/o  move  him  to  at* 
tempt. 

And  be  there  never  so  great  a  multitude,  yet  if 
their  actions  be  directed  accorc^g  to  their  particular 
judgments,  and  particular  appetites,  they  can  elcpect 
thereby  no  defence,  nor  protection,  neither  against  a 
common  enemy,  nor  against  the  injuries  of  one  an- 
other. For  being  distracted  in  opinions  concerning 
the  best  use  and  application  of  their  strength,  they  do 
not  help  but  hinder  one  another;  and  reduce  their 
strength,  by  mutual  opposition^  to  notlung  ;  whereby 
they  are  easily  not  only  subdued  by  a  very  few  that 
agree  together ;  but  also  when  there  is  no  conrnum 
enemy,  they  make  war  upon  each  other,  for  thei^ 
particular  interests.  For  if  we  could  suppose  a  great 
multitude  of  men  to  consent  in  the  observation  of 
justice,  and  other  laws  of  nature^  without  a  common 
power  to  keep  them  in  awe^  we  might  as  well  sop- 
pose  all  mankind  to  do  the  tame ;  and  then  there 
neither  would  be,  nor  need  be,  any  civil  government 

VOL.  Ill,  E 
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or  commonwealth  at  all;  because  there  would  be 
peace  without  subjection. 

Nor  is  it  enough  for  the  security,  which  men  de- 
sire should  last  all  thci  time  of  their  life,  thai  they  be 
governed  and  directed  by  one  judgment,  for  a  limited 
time,  as  in  one  battle,  or  one  war.  For  though  they 
obtain  a  victory  by  their  unanimous  endeavour  against 
a  foreign  enemy;  yet  afterwards,  when  either  they 
have  no  common  enemy,  or  he  that  by  one  part  is 
held  for  an  enemy,  is  by  another  part  held  for  a  friend, 
they  must  needs,  by  the  difference  of  their  interests, 
dissolve  and  fall  again  into  a  war  amongst  them* 
selves.     •     •     ♦    ♦ 

The  oiily  way  to  erect  such  a  common  power  as 
may  be  able  to  defend  them  from  the  invasion  of  fo- 
reigners, and  the  injuries  of  one  another,  and  thereby 
to  secure  them  in  such  sort,  as  that  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, and  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  they  may  nou- 
rish themselves,  and  live  contentedly;  is  to  confer  all 
their  power  and  strength  upon  4>ile  man,  or  upon  oae 
assembly  of  men,  that  may  reduce  all  theii*  wills,  by 
plurality  of  voices,  unto  one  will ;  which  is  as  ianch 
as  to  say,  to  appoint  one  man,  or  assembly  of  men, 
to  bear  their  person ;  and  every  One  to  own  and  ac- 
knowledge himself  to  be  author  of  whatsoever  be  that 
so  beareth  their  person  shall  act  or  cause  to  be  acted, 
in  those  things  which  concern  the  common  peace  and 
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safety ;  and  tkereln  to  submit  their  vill,  eVery  one  to 
his  will,  and  their  judgments  to  his  judgment.  This 
is  more  than  consent  or  concord  ;  it  is  a  real  unity  of 
them  all,  in  one  and  the  same  person^  made  by  cove- 
nant of  every  man  with  every  man>  in  such  manner, 
as  if  every  man  should  say  to  every  man,  "  I  au- 
thorize and  give  up  my  right  of  governing  myself  to 
this  man,  or  to  this  assembly  of  men^  on  this  condi- 
tion, that  thou  give  up  thy  right  to  him,  and  autl^or- 
ize  all  his  actions  in  like  manner/^  This  done,  the 
multitude  so  united  in  one  person  is  called  a  Common- 
wealth, in  Latin  Cvvitas,  '  This  is  the  generation  of 
that  great  Leviathan,  or  rather  (lo  speak  more  reve- 
rently) of  that  mortal  God,  to  which  we  owe,  under 
the  immortal  God,  our  peace  and  defence.  For  by 
this  authority,  tgiven  him  by  every  particular  man 
in  the  conmionwealth,  he  hath  the  use  of  so  hiuch 
power  and  strength  conferred  on  him,  that  by  terror 
thereof,  he  is  enabled  to  perform  the  wills  of  them 
all,  to  peace  at  home,  and  mutual  aid  against  their 
enemies  abroad.  And  in  him  consisteth  the  essence 
of  the  commonwealth ;  which  (to  define  it)  is  "  one 
person  of  .whose  acts  a  great  multitude,  by  mutual 
covenants  one  with  another,  have  made  themselves 
every  one  the  author,  to  the  end  he  ifiay  use  the 
strength  and  means  of  them  all,  as  he  shall  think  ex- 
pedient, for  their  peace  and  common  defence/' 
And  he  that  carrieth  this  person,  is  called  Sovereign, 
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and  said  to  have  sffoerdgn  pomer ;  and  every  one  be- 
sides is  subject.  *  ^  From  this  institution  of  a 
commonwealtb  are  derived  all  the  rights  and  facul* 
ties  of  him,  or  them,  on  whom  sovereign  power  is 
conferred  by  the  consent  of  the  people  assembled. 


The  author  then  establishes  the  following  po- 
siticftis^  comprehending  the  rights  and  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign.  1.  That  the  subjects 
cannot  change  the  form  of  government.  2. 
That  the  sovereign  power  cannot  be  forfeited. 
3.  That  no  man  can,  without  injustice^  pro- 
test against  the  institution  of  the  sovereign, 
declared  by  the  major  part,  4.  That  the  so- 
vereign  s  actions  cannot  be  justly  accused  by 
the  subject,  5.  That  whatsoever  the  sove- 
reign doth  is  unpunishable  by  the  subject  6. 
That  the  sovereign  is  judge  of  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  and  defence  of  his  subjects ; 
and  judge  of  what  doctrines  are  fit  to  be  taught 
them.  7.  That  the  right  of  making  rules, 
whereby  the  subjects  may  every  man  know 
what  is  so  his  own,  as  no  other  subject  can, 
without  injustice,  take  it  from  him.  8.  That 
to  him  also  belongeth  the  right  of  all  judica- 
ture and  decision  of  controversies.    9.  And  of 
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making  war  alid  peace  as  he  shall  think  best. 
10.  And  of  choosang  all  counsellots  and  minis* 
texs,  both  of  pteace  and  war.  1 1 .  And  of  re- 
warding and  pnniBhing^  and  that  (where  no 
former  law  h^th  determined  the  measure  of  it) 
arbitrary,  12.  And  of  honour  and  order,  13. 
That  these  rights  are  indivisible,  and  can  by 
no  grant  pass  away,  Without  direct  renouncing 
of  the  sovereign  power.  14.  That  the  power 
and  honour  of  subjects  Vanish  in  thp  presence 
of  the  power  sovereign. — He  concludes  his 
arguments  on  these  topics  in  the  following 
manner: 

But  a  m^q  may  here  object,  that  the  condition  of 
subjects  is  very  miserable;  as  being  obnoxious  to  the 
iusts  and  other  irregular  pas»ons  of  him  or  them 
that  have  so  unlimited  a  power  in  their  hauids.  And 
toinmonly  they  that  live  under  a  monarch,  think  it' 
the  fault  of  monarchy ;  and  they  that  live  under  thjp 
government  of  democracy,  or  other  sovereign  as-^ 
sembly,  attribute  all  the  inconvenience  to  that  form 
of  commonwealth ;  whereas  the  power  in  all  forms, 
if  they  be  perfect  enough  to  protect  them,  is  the 
same ;  not  considering  that  the  estate  of  man  can 
never  he  without  some  ipcommodity  or  other,  and  thj^t 
the  greatest  that  in  any  forni  of  government  can  pps- 
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fiibly  happen  to  the  people  in  general,  is  scHrce  sensible, 
in  respect  of  the  miseries  and  horrible  calamities  that 
accompany  a  civil  war ;  or  that  dissolute  condition  of 
masterless  men,  without  subjection  to  laws,  and  a 
^  coercive  power  to  tie  their  hands  from  rapine  and  re- 
venge :  nor  considering  that  the  greatest  )[>ressure  of 
sovereign  governors,  proceedeth  not  from  any  delight  • 
or  profit  th^y  caa  expect  in  the  damage  or  weaking 
of  their  $ubjects,  in  whose  vigour  consisteth  their 
own  strength  and  glory ;  but  in  the  restivcnes^  of 
themselves,  that  unwillingly  contributing  to  their 
own  defence,  make  it  necessary  for  their  governors 
to  draw  from  them  i)vhat  they  can  in  time  of  peace, 
that  they  may  have  means  on  any  emergent  occasion, 
or  sudden  need,  to  resist,  pr  take  advantage  on  their 
enemies.  For  all  men  are  by  nature  provided  of  not- 
able multiplying  glasses,  (that  is,  their  passions  and 
self-love)  through  which  every  little  payment  ap- 
peareth  a  great  grievance ;  but  are  destitute  of  those 
prospective-glasses  (namely  moral  and  civil  science) 
to  see  afar  off  the  miseries  that  hang  over  them,  and 
cannot,  without  such  payments,  be  avoided, 


The  third  division  of  this  admirable  work 
treats  of  the  nature  and  rights  of  a  christian 
commonwealth.  Hobbes  was  a  friend  to  an 
established  religion ;  but/  as  tvill  be  seen,  was 
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6f  opinion  that  all  religion  ouglit  to  be  snb^ 
jected  to  the  controul  of  the  civil  magistrate* 
I  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  few  short 
extracts  from  this  part  of  the  work  $  and  though 
his  peculiar  sentiments  may  be  presumed  un* 
popular,  litde  danger  can  be  apprehended 
from  their  evulgation,  as  the  author  will  be  uni- 
formly found  a  friend  to  order  and  good  go- 
vernment. 

Of  the  Frinciples  of  Christian  Politics, 

I  have  derived  the  rights  of  sovereign  power,  and 
the  duty  of  subjects  hitherto,  from  the  principlet  of 
nature  only  'y  such  as  experience  has  found  true,  or 
consent  (concerning  the  use  of  words)  has  made  so ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  t&e  nature  of  men,  known  to  us 
by  experience;  and  from  definitions  (of  such  words 
as  are  essential  to  all  political  reasoning)  universally 
agreed  9n.  But  in  that  I  am  next  to  handle,  which 
is  the  nature  a|id  rights  of  a  Christian  Conunon^ 
wealth,  whereof  there  dependeth  much  upon  super* 
natural  revelations  of  the  will  pf  God ;  the  ground  of 
my  discourse  must  be  not  only  the  natural  word  of 
God,  but  also  the  prophetical. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  renounce  our  senses, 
and  experience ;  nor  (that  which  is  the  undoubted 
word  of  God)  our  natural  reason.     For  they  are  the 
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talents  wliich  he  )iath  ptit  into  our  hands  to  iieg0«' 
tiate,  till  the  coming  again  of  our  blessed  Saviour ; 
and  therefore  not  to  be  folded  i:^  in  the  napkin  of  an 
implicit  faith,  but  employed  in  the  purchc^se  of  jus- 
tice, peace,  and  true  religion*  For  though  there  be 
many  things  in  God's  word  above  res^on ;  that  is  to 
say,  which  cannot  by  natural  reason  be  either  de- 
monstrated, or  confuted,  yet  there  is  nothing  con- 
trary to  it ;  but  when  it  seemeth  so,  the  fault  is 
either  in  our  unskilful  interpretation,  or  erroneous 
ratiocination, 

Theriefore,  when  any  thing  therein  written  is  too 
hard  for  our  examination,  We  are  bidlden  to  captivate 
onr  understanding  to  the  words ;  and  not  to  labour 
in  sifting  ottt  q.  philosophical  troth  by  logic;  of  such 
myst^ies  as  are  not  comprehensible,  mr  fall  «ider 
any  rule  of  natural  science.  For  it  is  with  the  mys-^ 
teries  of  our  religiofi,  ^  i^ith  'wh^^iesome  pills  for  the 
sick,  which  swalbwcA  winok,  have  the  virtue  to 
cure ;  but  chewed,  are  for  the  most  part  ciast  up 
again  without  effect.    ♦     •     ♦    •* 

Seeing  *  *  miracle  now  cease,  we  have  no  sign 
left,  whereby  to  acknowledge  the  pretended  reyela- 
tions,  or  inspirations  of  any  private  man ;  nor  obli* 
gation  to  give  ear-  to  any  doctrine,  farther  than  it  is 
conformable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which,  since 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  supply  the  place,  and  soffi- 
cientiiy  recompence  the  want  of  i|il  o^er  prophecy : 
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•od  from  which,  by  wise  and  kamed  interpretation, 
and  careful  ratiocination,  all  rules  and  precepts  ne- 
cessary to  the  knowledge  of  our  duty  both  to  God 
and  man,  without  enthusiasm,  or  supernatural  inspi- 
ration, may  easily  be  deducedr  And  this  Scripture 
is  it,  out  of  which  1  am  to  take  the  principles  of  my 
discourse,  concerning  the  rights  of  those  that  are  the 
aapreme  governors  on  earth,  of  christian  common- 
wealths ;  and  of  the  duty  of  christian  subjects  to- 
wards their  sovereigns.     ♦     *     «     # 

It  is  a  question  much  disputed  between  the  divers 
sects  of  christian  religion,  *'  from  whence  the  Scrip* 
tures  derive,  their  authority?"  •  •  The  question 
truly  stated  is,  "  by  what  authority  they  are  made 
law?"  As  far  as  they  differ  not  from  the  laws,  of 
nature,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  are  the  law  of 
God,  and  carry  their  authority  with  them,  legible  to 
all  men  that  have  the  use  of  natural  reason  ;  but 
this  is  no  other  authority  than  that  of  all  other  mo- 
ral doctrine  consonant  to  reason ;  the  dictates 
whereof  are  laws,  not  made,  but  eternal. 

If  they  be  made  law  by  God  himself,  they  are  of 
the  nature  of  written  law,  which  are  laws  to  them 
only  to  whom  God  hath  so  sufficiently  published 
them,  as  no  man  can  excuse  himself  by  saying,  he 
knew  not  they  w^e  his. 

He,  therefore,  16  whom  God  hath  not  supernatur 
fally  revealed  that  they  are  his,  nor  that  those  that 
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publish^  them,  were  sent  by  him,  is  not  obliged  to 
obey  them  by  any  authority  but  his,  whose  com- 
mands have  already  the  force  of  laws ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the' com- 
monwealth, residing  in  the  sovereign,  who  only  has 
the  legislative  power.     Again,  if  it  b6  not  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  commonwealth,  that  giveth 
them  the  force  of  laws,  it  must  be  some  other  autho^ 
rity  derived  from  God,  either  private  or  public ;  if 
private,  it  obliges  only  him  to  whom  in  particular 
God  hath  been  pleased  to  reveal  it.     *     *     If  pub- 
lic, it  is  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth,  or  of 
the  church.     But  the  church,  if  it  be  one  person,  is 
the  same  thing  with  a  commonwealth  of  christians  ; 
called  a  commonwealth,    because    it  consisteth   of 
men  united  in  one  person,  their  sovereign;  and  a 
church,     because   it  consisteth    in  christian   men, 
united  in  one  christian  sovereign.     But  if  the  church 
be  not  one  person,  then  it  hath  no  authority  at  all ; 
it  can'  neither  command  nor  do  any:  action  at  all ; 
nor  is  capable  of  having  any  power  or  right  to  any 
thing ;  nor  has  any  will,  reason,  nor  voice ;  for  all 
these  qualities  are  personal.    Now  if  the  whole  num- 
ber of  christians  be  not  contained  in  one  common- 
wealth, they  are  not  one  person ;  nor  is  there  an 
universal  church  that  hath  any  authority  over  them ; 
and  therefore  the  Scriptures  are  not  made  laws  by 
the  universal  church :  or  if  it  be  one  commDnwealtby 
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then  all  christian  monarchs  and  states  are  private 
persons,  and  subject  to  be  judged,  deposed,  and  pu- 
nished by  an  universal  sovereign  of  all  Christendom. 
So  that  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  reduced  to  this  :  "  Whether  christian  kings, 
and  the  sovereign  assemblies  in  christian  common- 
ivealths,  be  absolute  in  their  own  territories,  imme- 
diately under  God ;  or  subject  to  one  vicar  pf  Christ, 
constituted  of  the  universal  church ;  to  be  judged, 
condemned,  deposed,  and  put  to  death,  as  he  shall 
think   expedient,    or    necessary   for    the   common 

good  r 


It  is  impossible  for  me  to  follow  the  author 
any  farther  in  his  detail  on  this  question.  1 
shall  therefore  content  myself  with  a  passage 
or  two,  selected  from  his  review  and  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole. 


As  to  the  whole  doctrine,  I  see  not  y«t  but  the 
principles  of  it  are  true  and  proper,  and  the  ratioci- 
nation solid :  for  I  ground  the  ciyil  right  pf  sove- 
reigns, and  both  the  duty  and  liberty  pf  subjects, 
upon  the  known  natural  inclinations  of  mankind, 
and  upon  the  articles  of  the  law  of  nature ;  of  which 
no  man,  that  pretends  but  reason  enoagh  to  govern 
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his  private  family,  ought  to  be  ignorant.  And  for 
the  power  ecclesiastical  of  the  same  sovereign,  I 
ground  it  on  such  texts  as  are  both  evident  in 
themselves,  ^nd  consonant  to  the  scope  of  the  whole 
Scripture.  And  therefore  am  persuaded,,  that  he  that 
shall  read  U  with  ^,  purpose  only  to  be  informed,  shal} 
be  informed  by  it.     *     ♦     ♦     * 

In  that  part  which  treateth  of  a  christian  com? 
monWealth,  there  are  some  new  doctrines,  which  it 
may  be,  in  a  state  where  the  contrary  were  already 
fully  determined,  were  a  fault  for  a  subject  without 
leave  to  divulge,  as  being  an  usurpg^tion  of  the  place 
of  a  teacher.  But  in  this  time,  that  men  call  not 
only  for  peace,  but  also  for  truth,  to  offer  such  doc- 
trines as  I  think  true,  and  that  manifestly  tend  to 
peace  and  loyalty,  to  the  consideration  of  those  who 
are  yet  in  deliberation,  is  no  more  but  to  offer  new 
wine  to  be  put  into  new  casks,  that  both  may  be 
preserved  together.  And  I  suppose  that  then  when 
novelty  can  breed  no  trouble  nor  disorder  in  a  state, 
men  are  not  generally  so  much  inclined  to  the  re- 
verence of  antiquity,  as  to  prefer  ancient  errors,  be- 
fore new  and  well-proved  truths.     ♦     «    «     • 

To  conclude,  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole  dis- 
course, nor  in  that  I  writ  before  of  the  same  subject 
in  Latin,  as  far  as  J  can  perceive,  contrary  either  to 
the  word  of  God,  or  to  good  manners;  or  to  the  disturbs* 
twice  of  the  public  tranquillity^     Therefore  I  think  it 
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may  be  profitably  printed,  and  more  profitably  taught 
in  the  unWersities,  in  case  they  also  think  so,  to 
whom  the  judgment  of  the  same  belongeih.  For 
seeing  the  universities  are  the  fountains  of  civil  and 
moral  doctrine,  from  whence  the  preachers,  and  the 
gentry,  drawing  such  water  as  they  find,  are  to 
sprinkle  the  same  (both  from  the  pulpit,  and  ib  their 
conversation)  upOn  the  people,  there  ought  certainly 
to  be  great  care  taken  to  have  it  pure,  both  from  the 
venom  of  heathen  politicians,  and  from  the  incanta- 
tion of  deceiving  spirits.  And  by  that  nieans  the 
most  men,  knowing  their  duties,  will  be  the  less  sub- 
ject to  serve  the  ambition  of  a  few  discontented  per- 
sons,  in  their  purposes  against  the  state,  and  be  the 
less  grieved  with  th^  coatfibutions  necessary  for 
their  peace  and  defence ;  and  the  governors  them- 
s^ves  have  the  less  cause  tp  maintain  at  the  com- 
mon charge  any  greater  army  than  is  necessary  to. 
make  good  the  public  liberty  against  the  invasions 
and  encroachments  of  sovereign  enemies. 

And  thus  I  bavfi  brought  to  an  end  my  discourse 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government,  occasioned  by  ' 
the  disorders  of  the  present  time,  without  partiality, 
without  application,  and  without  other  design  than 
to  set  before  men's  eyes  the  mutual  relation  between 
protection  and  obedience  ;  of  which  the  condition  of 
human  nature,  and  the  laws  divine,  (both  natural  and 
positive)  require  an   inviojlable  observation.      And  , 
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profound;  and  luminous,  hsid  appeared  prior  to 
his  time.     He   bad  evidently  found  out  the 
right  method  of  conducting  philosophical  en 
quiries.     In  the  examination  of  any  compli- 
cated and  difficult  question,  his  first  ainl  is  to 
detect  the   primary  cause  of  any  series   of 
effeots— to  disentangle  it  from  all  adventitious 
circumstances,  and  then  to  pursue  it  into  all 
its  various  ramifications  of  consequences.     In 
my   opinion,  he    is   a  better  reasoner   than 
Locke.     He  has  not  the  endless  tautology  of 
that   philosopher.      Locke  has   no  sooner   a 
good  idea,  than  he  turns,  and  twists,  and  views 
it  in  all  possible  lights ;  he  becomes  so  oxa* 
moured  of  it,  that  it  is  with  great  reluctance 
he  suffers  it  to  escape  from  his  embraces.     In 
nil  enquiries  relative  to  the  moral  class  of  ob- 
jects, especially  in  metaphysics,  where  a  princi- 
ple is  often  to  be  proved  more  by  clearness  of  per- 
ception and  of  statement,  than  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  particulars,  if  we  have  once  succeed- 
ed in  presenting  an  idea  in  a  light  in  which 
it  can    be    distinctly   apprehended — a  single 
statement  is  better  than  a  thousand.     Nay,  in 
elementary  works,  even  in  experimental  phi- 
losophy, a  few  clear  and  decisive  experiments 
are  preferable  to  a  multitude;  and  for  a  veiy 
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«bviaas  reasan-r-because  they  can  be  more 
easily  i:emembered.  In  the  application  too  of 
Hew  facts,  something  may  be  feirly  left  to  th|B 
iagemii  ty  of  tiie  students 

The  political  principles  of  Hobhes  unfor- 
tunately lead  to  despotism ;  and  may  be  thus 
summarily  stated  : — ^The  first  object  of  civil 
society  is  security ;  security  can  be  enjoyed 
only  wheise  tluere  is  peace  ^  peace  cannot  be 
maintained  without  dominion  ;  dominion  can*- 
Hot  be  supported  without  arms  ;  and  ^  even 
arms  will  prove  a  weak  defence,  unless  wielded 
by  a  single  arm;  which,  neverdieless,  will  be 
impotent  to  restrain  discord  in  those  who  are 
actuated  by  the  dread  of  an  evil  greater  than 
^th  itself. 

A  very  admissible  excuse,  however,  may  be 
found  for  him  in  the  circumstances  of  his  con- 
dition, both  personal  and  political.  Hobbes 
was  timid  by  nature  ;  and  he  lived  in  thfe  time 
of  the  civil  wars,  when  all  was  tumult  .and  upr 
roar.  From  his  studious  habits,  as  well  as  from 
his  constitutional  temperament,  he  was  fpnd 
of  calmness  and  of  peate,  for  which  he  thought 
we  could  never  pay  too  dear.  Besides,  notr 
withstanding  his  natural  timidity,  he  well  kne^ 
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that  he  had  broached  opinions  bold^  far  be« 
yond  the  average  $entiment3  of  the  age.    He 
was  aware^  too^  that  the  clergy  had  not  quite 
forgotten  their  old  ga«nes  of  fire  and  £aggot^ 
and  that  they  might  one  day  make  a  bonfire 
of  him ;  aad  he  would  very  wisely  have  chosen 
to  turn  Turk  rather  than  martyr^  and  have  sub- 
llUtted  to  the  sacred  rite  of  circumcision  in 
preference  to  being  burnt  alive.    His  terror 
was  so  great  and  so  habitual^  that  he  would 
never  suffer  himself  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
bouse  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire;  but  when 
the   family    moved,    would   always  go  with 
them.     He  was  thus  removed  on  his  death- 
bed, from  Chatsworth  to  Hardwick. 

Hobbes,  it  is  said,  was  never  a  great  reader. 
If  we  consider  his  intellectual  superiority,  and 
tiie  great  age  to  which  he  lived,  he  had  read 
lit^e.  On  this  subject  he  was  accustomed 
to  say,  *'  If  I  had  read  as  much  as  other 
people,  I  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as 
they." 

On.  account  of  the  freedom  of  his  creed,  the 
memory  of  Hobbes  has  been  much  traduced 
and  blackened  by  ike  malicious  misrepresen- 
tations of  bigotry.    In  respect  of  theology,  he 
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acknowledged  a  bdief  in  a  supreme  inielli* 
gence ;  bat  said,  that  he  thcmght  too  f ererend* 
ly  of  him  to  beliere  his  nature  coilld  be  com^ 
preh^ded  by  human  understandings  After 
estabh'shing  a  due  reverence  for  this  great 
being,  who've  mysterious  operation  pervades^ 
directs,  and  animates  all  nature,  he  thought 
that  men  may  be  much  better  employed  in 
discharging  their  social  and  civil  duties,  than 
in  idle  speculations  on  subjects  which  have  no 
relation  to  this  life«  Of  this  conduct  he  him- 
self furnished  an  example.  He  had  a  warm 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  was  con- 
scientiously faithful  in  his  friendships,  bene- 
ficent to  his  kindred,  and  benevolent  to  alL 
He  had,  however,  his  faults  as  well  as  other 
men.  He  was  so  tenacious  of  his  opinions, 
particularly  at  last,  when  indeed  it,  was  most 
venial,  that  he  could  n^t  easily  brook  contra- 
diction. Whenever  any  persons,  curious  of 
seeing  him,  were  introduced  by  the  earl,  he 
stipulated  as  a  preliminary,  that  they  should  not 
contradict  the  old  man.  His  moral  charac- 
ter, as  given  by  lord  Clarendon,  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  "  Mr.  Hobbes  (says  he)  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  acquaintance  I  have  in 
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the  world;  and  of  whom  I  have  always  had  a 
great  esteem,  as  a  man,  who  besides  his  emi-> 
nent  parts,  learning,  and  knowledge,  hath  beei^ 
always  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  probity,  and  o^ 
a  life  free  from  scfuidt^/' 
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Thomas  MaV,  poet  arid  historian,  Was  di^- 
scended  of  air  ancient  family  at  Mayfield,  in 
Sussex,  and  bom  in  1595.     Having  received 
his  juvienile  educsttion  ne^r  home,  he  after- 
wards entered  at  Sidney  Cbllegfe,  Cambridgel, 
where  he  jiroceedfed  batcheldr  of  arts  in  1612. 
About  three  years  after,  he  became  a  ittembet 
of  Gray^k  Inn  i  and  was  soon  ihtrbduced  to  • 
the  acquaintance   of  solne   of  the  principal 
courtiers  and  wits  of  his  time — as  sir  Ketiflm 
Digby,  sir  Richsird  Fanshaw,  sir  Jdhri  Suck*- 
Ung,  sir  Aston  Cokaine,  Thomas  Carew,  En- 
dymioti    Porter,  Ben  Jonsbn,  and  others   of 
higher  quality :  for  be  was  countenanced  by 
Charles  and  his  que^rl. 

He  subsequently  conceived  a  disgust  at  thfe 
courts  however,  probably  from  a  disappoints* 
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mcnt  in  his  expectation  of  being  successor  to 
Ben  Jonson  as  poet-Iaureat^  William  d'Ave- 
nant  being  appointed  in  his  stead.  We  after- 
wards find  him  in  the  ];epubliean  army  com- 
manded by  Fairfax^  and  in  the  post  of  a  secre- 
taryship under  the  parliament.  He  died  in 
1650. 

1.  May  first  appeared^  in  a  literary  cha- 
racter^ as  a  poet  and  dramatist.  He  also 
translated  Virgil's  Georgics,  with  annotations ; 
as  likewisej  "  Select  Epigrams  of  Martial.'* 
"Qikt  bi9  most  important  translation  was  that 
of  "  Lucan's  Hiarsalia,"  with  a  *'  Cpntinua- 
tipn"  of  that  poem,  in  English  and  Itatin,  to 
the  death  of  Julius  Csesar, 

9»  By  his  majesty's  command,  he  wrote  a 
inetrical  history  pf  '^The  Rergn  of  Henry  the 
Second ; "  to  which  he  added  in  prose, "  The  De- 
gcription  of  Henry  II.  with  a  short  Survey  of 
the  Changes  of  his  Reign."  Also,  '^  The  single 
wd  comparative  Characters  of  Henry  and 
Richard,  his  Sons." 

3.  But  his  niost  considerable  work  is  '*  The 
History  of  the  Parliament  of  England ;"  whicb 
may  be  considered  rather  as  a  brief  history 
of  the  *'  Civil  Wars"  which  arose  during  its 
sitting.    He  represents  this  work  ^  a  task  ini- 
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posed  upon  him,  and  which  he  undertook  with 
reluctance.  ^'  For  (says  he)  I  wished  more 
than  life^  that  for  the  public's  sake,  my  themt 
could  rather  have  been  the  prosperity  of  thest 
nations,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  ki&g^ 
and  such  a  blessed  condition  of  both,  as  might 
have  reached  all  the  ends  fot;^  which  govern-* 
ment  was  first  ordained  in  the  world."  The 
full  title  is,  "  The  History  of  the  Parliament 
of  England,  which  began  November  3,  1640, 
with  a  short  and  necessary  View  of  some  pre- 
cedent Years  ;  written  by  Thomas  May,  Esq. 
secretary^  for  the  parliament;  published  by  au- 
thority;" folio,  1647.  To  this  first  edition  is 
prefixed  a  preface  (never  reprinted)  in  which 
the  following  passage  deserves  transcription, 
as  it  explains  the  situation  of  the  author  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars^  as  likewise 
his  means  of  information. 

That  (says  he)  which  of  all  other  is  most  likely  to 
be  differently  related,  is  concerning  the  actions  of  war 
and  soldiery ;  and  in  the  time  of  this  war  it  is  a 
thing  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  I  might  say,  of  im* 
possibility,  for  those  of  one  party  to  be  truly  inform- 
ed of  all  the.  councils,  or  very  performances  and  ac- 
tioa^  ^ceaamaadtfs  and  soldiers  on  the  other  side. 
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How  much  valdur  the  English  nation  on  both  sides 
have  he^guiUy  of  in  this  unnatural  war,  the  world 
must  needs  know  in  the  general  fame :  but  fot  par- 
ticulars, how  much  worth,  virtue,  and  courage,  some 
particular  lords,  gentlemen,  and  others  have  shewed^ 
unless  both  sides  do  write,  will  never  perfectly  be 
known*     My   residence  (continues  he)  hath   been, 
during  these  wars,  in  the  quarters,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the   parliament ;    and   whatsoever   is 
briefly  related  of  the  soldiery,  being  towards  the  end 
of  the  booky  is  according  to  that  light  which  I  dis- 
cerned there.     For  whsltsoever  I  have  missed  con- 
cerning the  other  party,  I  can  make  no  other  apo- 
logy than  such  as  Meteranus  doth  in  the  preface  of 
his  History,  de  Belg,  Tumultibus  ;  whose  wor<is  are, 
Quod  ptura    de  reformatorum  et    patrice  defensorum 
quam  de  pdrtU  adverscB  rebus  gesUs  exposuerim;  mirum 
hand  quaqudm  est,  qtconiam  plus  commercii  etJamUiari^ 
tatis  mihi  cum  ipsis^  et  major  indagandi  opportunitas 
fuvt :  Si  pars  adversa  idem  tali  probitate  prctstiterit  et 
ediderit ;  Posteritas  gesta  omnia  IcgerCy  et  liquido  cog- 
noscere  magna  eumjructu  poterit.    In  ] ike  manner  I 
may  aver,  (says  he,  to  give  his  own  translation,)  that 
if,  in  this  discourse,  more  particulars  are  set  down, 
concerning  the  actions  of  those  men  who  defended 
the  parliament,  than  of  them  that  warred  against  it ; 
it  was  because  my  conversation  gave  me  more  light 
#B  that  side ;  to  whom;  as  1  have  endeavdured  t» 
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give  dctniofe  tban  vhat  is  due^  sd  I  bave  c^st  no 
blemishes  on  the  other  ^  nor  bestowed  any  more 
characters  than  what  the  truth  of  story  mai»t  re* 
quire :  if  those  that  writ  on  the  other  side  wiU  use 
the  same  candor,  there  is  no  fear  but  that  posterity 
may  receive  a  ^11  information  xonceming  the  un- 
happy distractions  of  these  kingdoms. 


The  first  bopk  of  this  history  begins  with 
short  characters  of  queen  Elizabeth^  king 
James,  and  the  beginning  of  Charles  L  to  the 
year  1G41 ;  and  the  last  ends  wi^h>  narrative 
of  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  1641.  The  au- 
thor afterwards  made  an  abstract  of  this  bis-> 
tory^  and  continued  it  in  Latin,  to  t]ie  death  of 
Charles  I. ;  which  work  be  hkewise  translated 
into  English. 

He  thus  speaks  of  the  causes  which  preced* 
ed  and  produced  the  civil  war.  The  extract 
commences  at  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  fourth  year  of  Charles. 

After  the  breaking  off  this  parliament  (as  the  his- 
torian speaketh  of  Roman  liberty,  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  nunquam  pott  hoc  proclium,  <^c.  the  people  of 
England  for  many  years  never  looked  back  to  their 
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ancient  liberty.  A  declaration  was  published  by  thd 
king)  wherein  aspersions  were  laid  upon  some  mem* 
bers ;  but  indeed  the  court  of  paiiiament  itself  was 
declared  against.  All  which  the  dejected  people 
were  forced  to  read  with  patience,  and  allow  against 
the  dictate  of  their  own  reason. 

The  people  of  England  from  that  time  were  de- 
prived of  the  hope  of  parliaments  ;*  and  all  things  so 
managed  by  public  officers,  as  if  never  such  a  day 
of  account  were  to  come. 

I  shall  for  method's  sake  first  of  all  make  a  short 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the 
subjects,  which  shall  be  truly  and  plainly  related ; 
as  likewise  some  vices  of  the  nation  in  general,  that 
the  reader  may  the  better  judge  of  the  causes  of  sue* 
ceeding  troubles,  during  the  space  of  seven  or  eight 
years  after  the  dissolution  of  that  parliament,  and 
then  give  some  account  concerning  the  several  dis- 
positions of  the  people  of  England,  and  their  differ- 
ent censures  of  the  king's  government  during  those 
years ;  touching  by  the  way  somewhat  of  the  manr  ^ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  court  of  England,  and  then 
briefly  of  the  condition  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
the  censures  of  men  concerning  that,    *     *     »     * 

To  begin  with  the  faults  of  the  higher  powers,  and 
their  illegal^  oppression  rpf  the  people,  during  these 
eight  or  nine  years,  in  which  parliaments  were  'de- 
nied to  England,  which  I  briefly  touch,  referring  the 


reader  to  a  in«ve  full  narration  in  the  remonstrance ; 
multitudes  of  monopolies  were  greeted  by  the  king» 
and  laid  upon  all  things  of  most  common  and  neces* 
sary  use,  such  as  soap,  salt,  ^ine^  leathtr^  8ea-K:oal^ 
and  many  other  of  that  kind. 

Regia  privatis  crescunt  etraria  damnis,       Claud. 
*'  By  loss  of  private  men  th'  exchequer  grows." 


Large  sums  of  money  were  exacted  through  the 
whole  kingdom  for  default  of  knighthpod,  under  the 
shadow  of  an  obsolete  law.  Tonnage  and  poundage 
were  received  without  the  ordinary  course  of  law ; 
and  though  they  were  taken  under  pretence  of  guard- 
ing the  seas,  yet  that  great  tax  of  ship-^mon^  was 
set  on  foot  under  the  same  colour ;  by  both  which 
there  was  charged  upon  the  people  some  years  near 
700,0001.  though  the  seas  at  that  time  were  not  well 

guarded. 

These  t^ings^  were  accompanied  with  an  enlarge-*" 
ment  of  forests,  contraiy  to  Magna  Ckarta,  the  for* 
cing  of  coat  and  conduct-mpney,  taking  away  the 
arms  of  trained  bands  in  divers  counties,  disarming 
the  people  by  engrossing  of  gunpowder,  keeping-  it 
in  the  Tower  of  London^  and  setting  so  high  a  rate 
upon  it,  that  the  poorer  sort  were  not  able  to  buy  it ; 
nor  could  any  have  it  without  licence;  whereby  seve^ 
ral  part»  of  the  kingdom  were  left  destitute  of  tbeit 
necessary  defence* 
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Mo  ^outts  6f  judicature  could  give  redress  tb  the 
people  for  these  illegal  sufferings,  whilst  judges  werer 
displaced  hy  the  king,  for  not  complying  with  his 
will,  and  so  awed,  that  they  durst  not  do  their  duties : 
for  to  hold  a  rod  over  them^  the  clause,  Qudmdiu  se 
benegessermt  was  left  out  of  their  patents,  and  a  new 
clause.  Durante  hene  placitOy  inserted. 

Kew  illegal  oaths  were  enforced  upoii  tiie  suhjects, 
and  hew  judicatories  erected  without  law;  and  wBen 
commissions  were  granted  for  examining  the  excess 
of  fees,  and  great  exactions  discovered,  the  delin^ 
quents  were  compounded  with,  not  only  for  the  time 
past,  but  immu^iity  to  offend  for  the  time  to  come ; 
which,  instead  of  redressing,  did  confirm  and  encrease 
the  grievance  of  the  subjects. 

By  this  time,  all  thoughts  of  ever  having  a  parlia** 
Jtnent  again,  were  quite  banished ;  so  many  oppres- 
sions had  been  set  on  foot,  so  many  illegal  actions 
done,  that  the  only  way  to  justify  the  mischiefs  alrea- . 
dy  ,done,  was  to '  do  that  one  greater,  to  take  away 
the  means  which  was  ordained  to  redress  them^  the 
lawful  government  of  England  by  parliaments. 

Whilst  the  kingdom  was  in  this  condition,  the  se^ 
rious  and  just  men  of  England,  who  were  no  way 
interested  in  the  emolument  of  these  oppressions^ 
could  not  but  entertain  sad  thoughts  and  presages,  of 
what  mischief  must  needs  follow  so  great  an  injus- 
tice ;  that  things  carried  so  far  oa  in  a  wrong  way^ 
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must-needs  either  enslave  themselves  and  posterity 
for  ever,  or  require  a  vindication  so  sharp  and  smart- 
iflg,  as  that  the  nation  would  groan  under  it;  and 
though  the  times  were  jojly  for  the  present,  yet  hav- 
ing observed  the  judgment  of  God  upon  other  secure 
nations,  they  coul4  not  choose  but  fear  the  sequel. 
Another  sort  of  men,  and  especially  lords  and  gentle- 
men, by  whom  the  pressures  of  the  government  were 
not  much  felt,  who  enjoyed  their  own  plentiful  for- 
tunes, with  little  or  insensible  detriment,  looking  no 
further  than  their  present  safety  and  prosperity,  and 
the  yet  undisturbed  peace  of  the  nation,  whilst  other 
l^ingdoms  were  embroiled  in  calamities,  and  Ger- 
many sadly  wasted  by  a  sharp  war ;  did  nothing  but 
applaud  the  happiness  of  England,  and  called  those 
ungrateful  and  fi^ctipus  spirits,  who  complained  of 
the  breach  of  laws  and  liberties ;  that  the  kingdom 
abounded  with  wealth,  plenty,  and  all  kind  of  elegan- 
cies, more  than  ever;  th^t  it  was  for  the  honour  of  a 
people  that  the  monarch  should  live  splendidly,  and 
not  be  curbed  at  all  in  his  prerogative,  which  would 
bring  him  into  the  greater  esteem  with  other  princes, 
and  more  en9.ble  him  to  prevail  in  treaties;  thett 
what  they  suffered  by  monopolies,  was  insensible, 
^nd  not  grievous,  if  compared  with  Dther  states ; 
that  the  duke  of  Tuscany  sate  heavier  upon  his  peo- 
ple in  that  very  kind;  that  the  French  king   had 
pfkCJe  himstV  ^  absolute  Ipr^l,  eJ^i  quite  depres^e^ 
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tbe  power  of  parliaments,  which  had  been  there  as 
great  as  in  any  kingdom,  and  yet  that  France  flourish- 
edy  and  the  gentry  lived  well;  that  the  Austrian 
princes,  especially  in  Spain,  laid  heavy  burdens  upon 
their  subjects. 

Thus  did  many  of  the  English  gentry,  by  way  of 
comparison,  in  ordinary  discourse,  plead  for  their  own 
servitude.  "  '        '    ' 

The  t;ourtiei»  would  begin  to  dispute  against  par- 
liaments in  their  ordinary  discourse,  that  they  were 
cruel  to  those  whom  the  king  favoured,  and  too  inju- 
rious to  his  prerogative ;  that  the  late  parliament 
&tood  upon  too  high  terms  with  the  king ;  and  that 
they  hoped  the  king  should  never  need  any  more  par* 
liaments.  Some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  privy 
counsellors,  would  ordinarily  laugh  at  the  ancient 
language  of  England,  when  the  word,  liberty  of  the 
subject,  was  named.  But  these  gentlemen,  who 
seemed  so  forward  in  taking  up  their  own  yoke,  were 
but  a  small  part  of  the  nation  (though  a  number  consi- 
derable enough  to  make  a  reformation  hard)  compared 
with  those  gentlemen  who  were  sensible  of  their  birth- 
\  ights,  and  the  true  interest  of  the  kingdom ;  on 
which  side  the  common  people  in  the  generality,  and 
country  freeholders  stood,  who  would  rationally  argue 
of  their  own  rights,  and  those  oppressions  that  were 
laid  upon  them. 

But  the  sins  of  the  English  nation  were  too  great 
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to  let  them  hope  for  an  easy  or  speedy  redress  of 
such  grievances;  and  the  manners  of  the  people  so 
much  corrupted,  as  by  degrees  they  became  of  that 
temper,  which  the  historian  speaks  of  his  Romans, 
ut  nee  mala,  nee  remediaferre  possaU  ;  they  could  nei- 
tber  suffer  those  pressures  patiently,  nor  quietly  en* 
dure  the  cnrt  of  tiiem.  Prophaneness  too  much 
abounded  every  where ;  and  which  is  most  strange^ 
vhere  there  was  no  religion,  yet  there  was  supersti- 
tion. Luxury  in  diet,  and  excess  both  in  meat  and 
drink,  was  crept  into  the  kingdom  in  a  high  degree, 
not  only  in  the  quantity,  but  in  the  wanton  curiosity. 
,  And  in  abuse  of  those  good  creatures  wbich  God  had 
bestowed  upon  this  plentiful  land,  they  mixed  the 
vices  of  divers  nations,  catching  at  every  thing  that 
was  new  and  foreign. 


N<m  vulgo  nota  placebant 


Gaudia,  non  usu  plebejo  trita  voluptas.      P£TR. 

*<  Old  known  delight 
They  scorr,  and  vulgar  bare-worn  pleasure  slight.** 

As  much  pride  and  excess  was  in  apparel,  almost 
among  all  degrees  of  people,  in  new  fangled  and  va- 
rious fieushioned  attire;  they  not  only  imitated,  but 
excelled  their  foreign  patterns ;  and  in  fiantastical  ge$« 
turesand  behaviour,  the  petulancy  of  most  nations  in 
Europe. 
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*  >      ■  • 

Et  laxi  crmes  et  tot  nova  nomina  vestis,    P£TRt 
^^  Loose  hair,  and  many  new  found  names  of  clothes .** 

The  serious  men  groaned  lor  a  pariiament ;  but 
the  great  statesmen  plyed  it  the  harder,  to  complete 
that  Work  they  had  begun,  of  setting  up  prerogative 
above  ail  laws. 

The  lord  Wcntworth  (afterward  created  earl  of 
Strafford  for  his  service  in  that  kind)  was  then  lar- 
bouring  to  oppress  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  deputy; 
and  to  begin  that  work  in  a  conquered  kingdon^, 
which  was  intended  to  be  afterward  wrought  by  de*- 
grees  in  England :  and  indeed  he  had  gone  very  far 
aad  prosperously  in  those  ways  of  tyranny,  though 
veiy  much  to  the  endamaging  and  setting  back  of 
that  newly  established  kingdom. 

He  was,  a  man  of  great  part§,  of  a  deep  reach,  sub- 
tle Vit,  of  spirit  and  industry  to  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness, and  such  a  conscience  as  was  fit  for  that  work 
he  )\*Us  designed  to^  H^b  understood  thp  right  way, 
and  the  liberty  of  his  country,  as  well  as  any  man  ; 
f^r  which,  in  former  parliaments,  he  stood  up  stiffly, 
and  seemed  an  excellent  patriot.  For  those  abifitie9 
be  was  soon  taken  off  by  the  k^ng,  and  raised  in  hor 
nour,  to  be  employed  in  a  contrary  way,  for  enslav- 
iS[g  of  his  cQuntry,  which  his  ambitioa  easily  drew 
l^im  to  undertake.    To  this  man^  in  my  opinio;),  that 
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biiaracter  which  Lucan  hestows  iipbh  the  tlomaii 
Ciirio,  in  some  sort  may  suit : 

Haud  alium  tanta  ckem  ttJit  indole  Romd^ 
Aut  cm  plus  leges  deberehi  retta  sequenti  i 
Petdiia  tunc  urbi  nocuehirU  secula;  fostqwm 
Andntia  et  Luxus;  et  opntm  tnetuendafacidtai; 
Transverso  mentem  dubiam  torhente  tulerunt, 
Momentumq  ;  fuU  inutittus  Curio  rerumi 

**  A  man  of  ahlet  parts  Rome  never  hdfe, 

Not  dfle  to  iirhom  (whilst  fight)  the  laws  owed  more  : 

Our  state  itself  then  suffered,  when  the  tide 

Of  Avkrice,  Ambitioh,  factious  prid^, 

To  turn  hi^  wavering  mind  quite  cross  b^ah. 

Of  such  high  moment  was  one  thanged  man.^ 

ft 

The  court  of  Englstnd,  during  this  long  vacd.ncy  of 
pstrlisLmentsj  eii^oyed  itself  in  ^  mtich  pleasure  and 
8{>lendory  as  ever  any  court  did.  Tie  revels, 
triumphs,  and  printely  pastimes,  w^re  for  those 
liiany  years  kept  up,  at  so  great  a  height,  that  any 
stranger  which  travelled  into  England,  would  verity 
beUeve  a  kingdom  that  looked  ^o  cheerfully  in  the  face 
cbuld  not  be  sick  in  any  part; 

The  queen  was  fhiitful,  and  noW  gfx>wn  of  such  q.n 
age,  as  might  sdem  to  give  h^r  privilege  of  a  farther 
society  with  the  kiifg,  than  bed  and  board,  and  make 
her  a  partner  oif  his  affairs  and  business  >  which  his , 

VOL.  Ill,  G 


«(treme  afiection  iid  more  to  encourtlge  her  to  chal- 
lenge. That  conjugal  love>  as  an  extraordinary  virtue 
of  a  king,  in  midst  of  so  many  temptations^  the  peo- 
ple did  admire  and  honour. 

But  the  queen's  power  did  hy  decrees  give  prin 
'tilege  to  papists,  and  among  them^  the  most  witty 
tod  jesuitedy  to  converse  under  the  name  of  civi- 
lity and  courtship,  not  only  with  inferior  cour- 
tiers, bift  the  king  himself,  and  to  sow  their  seed 
in  what  ground  they  thought  best ;  and  by  degrees, 
as  in  compliment  to  the  queen,  nontios  from  the 
pope  were  received  in  the  court  of  England,  Panzatii, 
Cer,  and  Rosetti,  the  king  himself  mamtaining  in 
discourse,  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  might  not 
receive  an  ambassador  from  the  pope,  hebg  a  temr 
poral  prince.  But  those  nunt^os  were  not  enter- 
tained with  public  ceremony,  so  that  the  people  in 
general  took  no  gr^at  notice  of  them ;  and  the  cour- 
tiers were  confident  of  the  king's  religion,  by  his  due 
frequenting  prayers  and  sermons. 

The  clergy,  whose  dependence  was  merely  upon 
the  king,  were  wholly  taken  up  in  admiration  of  his 
happy  government,  which  they  never  concealed  from 
himself  as  often  as  the  pulpit  gave  them  access  to  his 
ear;  and  not  only  there,  but  at  ^1  meetings,  they 
discQursed  with  joy  upoii  that  theme ;  affirming  coji- 
£dently,  that  no  prince  in  Europe  was  so  great  a 
friend  to  the  churchy  as  king  Charles;  that  religiQa 
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Nourished  tio  wliert  but  id  England;  Md  iio  tafonnfld 
cburch  retained  the  buce  and  dignity  4>f  a  church  bait 
that :  many  of  them  uaed  to  deliver  Ui^r  opinion*  that 
God  had  therefor^  so  severely  fronisbed  the  palatinat«i 
because  their  sacrilegti  bad  been  so  gx^%  in  taking 
away  the  end<^wments  of  bishopricks^ 

Queen  Eiieabe th  herself  who  bad  reformed  rdi^ 
gion^  was  but  coldly  praised,  and  aU  ber  virtues  for^ 
gotten,  when  they  remembered  .how  she  ^t  short 
the  bishoprick  of  £ly4 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  much  clond^mn^  by  them^ 
for  seizing  upon  the  abbeys^  and  taking  so  much  on| 
of  the  several  bishopricks  as  he  did  in  the  57th  yeaf 
of  his  reign*  To  maintain  therefbre  that  splendour  of 
a  diurch^  which  so  mttch  pleased  them^  was  become 
their  highest  endeavour  |  especially  after  they  had 
gotten,  in  the  year  l633,  an  archbishop  after  their 
own  heart,  doctor  Laud;  who  had  before  for  divers 
years  ruled  the  clergy  in  secession  of .  arcbbisho() 
Abbot,  a  man  of  better  temper  and  discretion ;  which 
discretion  Or  virtue  to  conceal,  would  be  an  injury 
to  that  archbishop*  He  was  a  man  who  wholly  fol^ 
lowed  the  true  interest  of  England,  and  that  of  the 
reformed  churches  in  Europe^  so  far  as  that  in  his 
time  the  cUrgy  was  not  much  envied  here  in  Eng- 
land,  nor  the  government  of  episcopacy  mUch  dis- 
favoured by  protestants  beyond  the  sea^.  Not  only 
the  pomp  of  ceremonies  were  daily  increased,  and  in- 
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niovietioftd  of  great  seandal  brought  into  the  cbtfrch  } 
but  in  point  of  doctrine,  many  fair  approaches  m^ade 
towards  Rome ;  as  be  that  pleaseth  to  search  may 
find  in  the  books  of  bishop  Laud,  Mountague,  Helyn, 
P6cklington,  and  the  rest ;  of  in  brief  collected  by  a 
Scottish  minister,  master  Bailey.  And  as  their 
Mendship  to  Rome  increased,-  so  did  their  scorn  to 
the  reformed  churches  beyond  the  seas ;  whom,  in- 
stead of  lendiifg  that  relief  and  succour  to  them  which 
God  had  enabled  this  rich  island  to  do,  they  failed  in 
their  greatest  extremities,  and  instead  of  harrboirrs^ 
became  rocks  to  split  them,  &c.  &C/ 


\ 
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Jeremy  Taylok,  bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor^ in  Ireland^  was  bom  at  Cambridge ;  but 
the  precise  year  is  unknO¥m^  though  probably 
somewhere  between  the  years  1600  and  I610, 
David  Lloyd  says^  that  his  father  was  a  barber^ 
At  the  age  of  thirteen^  he  was  admitted  into 
Caius  College ;  and  haying  taken  his  degrees  in 
arts,  he  was  elected,  some  time  aftejr,  by  the 
interest  of  archbishop  Laud,  fellow  of  All-souls 
College,  Oxford.  He  became  chaplain  to 
Laud,  who  likewise  procured  for  him  the  rec- 
tory of  Uppington,  in  Rutlandshire,  where  he 
settled  in  1640,  with  a  wife.  Two  years  ^ter, 
he  was  create4hJ9.  D.  at  Oxford;  and  being 
before  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.  often 
preached  before  him,  when  retired  with  his 
court  to  Oxford ;  and  also  attended  his  majesty 
in  several  camj^gn^, 
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On  die  decline  of  the  king's  cause,  his  living 
was  isequestered,  and  he  retired  into  Wales, 
where  be  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing school  for  the  support  of  himself  aiid  family. 
After  continuing  some  years  in  this  solitude^ 
he  was  driven  to  London  hy  the  domestic  cala- 
mity of  losing  three  of  his  sons  in  the  short 
MpB^ce  of  twq  or  three  months ;  and  now  offi- 
ciated^  <iiough  in  cii'cuknfiftasces  of  great  dan«t 
ger,  to  a  privfite  congregation  of  loyalists^  At 
length  becoming  acquainted  wkh  Edward 
lord  Conway,  be  was  ifivited  by  that  n#bleiiiaQ 
to  {relaad,  where,  lU^  Portmorcp  he  found  a 
cahn  and  delightful  retvei^,  in,  wbic^  he  oontt^ 
nued  ttU  tbe  teAtoration^  Hrh^n  he  returned  toi 
^glabd 

In  136&-I9  in  oonsideralion  of  his  merit,  his 
learning,  and  attachment  to  the  h>yal  cause,  he 
wm  promoted  to  the  sees  of  Down  and  Connor^ 
in  Irefawd,  and  a  lil^e  before  had  been  made 
j^i vy  couQseUot  for  that  kingdom  •  Aboat  the 
f  asie  time,  too,  the  king  gr«;^|ed  him  tbe  ad- 
inmistr^ktioa  of  Uie  bishoprio  of  IKromore,  fot 
I4s  undaunted  defence  of  tbe  ofaurcb  of  i&ig* 
land«  He  was  alto  ^ected  vice-chanceUor  of 
i^e  nniversity  of  Publ^  \  whicdi  b<tt|ourtU# 
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office  he  retmied  to  hh  deathj  which  took 
place  in  1667. 

1.  The  writings  of  bishop  Taylor  are  all 
of  a   theological   description,  of  which   the 
greater  part  consists  of   sermons;    but  the 
composition  of  the  greatest  value,  perhaps, 
contained  in  his  works  is,  the  *'  Discourse  of 
the  Liberty  of  Prophesying ;  shewing  the  un« 
reasonableness  of  prescribing  to  other  meniP 
faith,  and  the  iniquity  of  persecuting  differing 
opinions.'*  In  this  is  displayed  great  extent  of 
learning,  clearness  of  reasoning,  and  liberality 
of  sentiment.    It  is  divided  into  twei^ty^two 
sections. 

2«  The  most  popular  works^  however,  of  tht 
bishop,  are  his  two  tracts^  entitled,  1.  Theltule 
and  Exercise  of  Holy  living.  Q,.  The  Rule  and 
Exercises  of  Holy  Dying.  In  the  first  of  these 
there  is  nothing  very  remarkable ;  bnt  the  last 
contains  many  passages  of  singular  beauty ;  and 
perhaps  none,  in  the  whole  compass  of  his 
works,  could  be  selected  more  characteristic  of 
^s  peculiar  manner. 

On  Death, 

I  have  conversed  with  some  men  who  rejoiced  ip 
the  dc  .Uh  or  calamity  of  others,  and  accounted  it  as  a 
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judgmei^t  upon  them  for  being  on  the  other  side,  and 
figain^t  them  in  the  contention ;  but  within  the  r^ 
solution  pf  a  few  ifionth^,  th^  $ame  m^n  piet  with  a 
more  uneasy  and  unhandsome  death :  vrhich  whei)  I 
saw,  1  wept  and  was  afraid  ^  for  I  knew  that  it  mu$t 
be  so  with  all  men :  fpf  we  al^o  shall  die,  and  end 
our  quarrels  and  contentions  by  passing  to  a  final 
sentence. 

t 

It  will  be  very  material  to  our  best  and  noblest 
purposes,  if  we  represent  this  ^cene  of  change  and 
sorrow,  a  little  more  dressed  up  in  circumstances ; 
for  so  we  shall  be  more  apt  to  practise  those  rules, 
the  doctrine  of  which  is  consequent  to  this  consider- 
ation. It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the 
death  of  every  person,  and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  are 
Itlivet  Beckon  but  from  the  sprightfulness  of  youth, 
and  the  £air  cheeks  and  full  eyes  of  childhood,  from 
^p  vigofpusn^ss  and.  strong  flexures  of  the  joints  of 
five-and-twepty,  to  the  hollowness  $ind  dead  paleness, 
to  the  loathsomeness  and  horforpf  a  three  days  burial, 
and  we  shall  perceive  the.  distapce  tp  be  very  great 
ai^d  very  strange.  Bijt  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  new^y 
springing  from  the  clefts  of  its  hopd,  an4  at  first  it 
was  fair  as  the  morning,  an4  full  wit^  the  dew  of 
Heavep,  ^s  a  lamb's  fleece;  but  when  a  ruder  breath 
had  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty,  and  dismantled 
its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retirements^  it  begap  to 
put  on  darkness,  and  to  decline  to  softness  and  th^ 
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>ymptomB  of  a  sickly  age  y  it  bowed  the  bead,  and 
broke  its  stalky  and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its 
leaves,  and  all  its  l^auty^  it  fell  ^nto  the  portion  qf 
wpeds  and  out-'wom  ^es, 


On  ike  gradual  Progress  ofMan^s  Reason. 

A  third  part  of  pur  life  b  spent  before  we  enter  into 
an  higher  order,  into  the  state  of  a  man.  Neither 
must  we  think,  that  the  life  of  a  man  begins  when  he 
can  feed  himself,  or  wa,lk  alone;  when  he  can  fight, 
or  beget  his  like ;  for  so  he  is  contemporary  with  a 
camel  or  a  cow :  but  he  is  first  a  man,  when  he 
comes  to  a  certain  steady  use  of  reason,  according  to 
bis  proportion ;  and  when  that  is,  all  the  world  of 
men  cannot  tell  precisely.  Some  are  called  at  age  at 
^urteen,  some  at  pne-apd-twenty,  some  never ;  but 
all  men  late  enough ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes 
ppon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  But  as  when  the 
spn  approacb^s  towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he 
first  opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven,  and  send^~^way^  the 
spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock,  and 
calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the 
^ipges  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills, 
thrusting  out  his  golden  horns,  like  those  which 
Recked  tjie  b^rows  of  Mpses  when  he  was  forced  to 
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wear  a  v^il,  beciaase  himself  had  seen  the  fate  of 
God ;  and  still  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the  sun 
gets  up  higher,  till  he  shews  a  fair  face,  and  a  full 
light,  and  then  he  shines  one  whole  day,  under  a 
cloud  often,  and  sometimes  weeping  great  and  little 
showers,  and  sets  quiddy :  so  is  a  man's  reason  and 
itis  life.  He  first  begins  to  perceive  himself  to  see 
or  taste,  making  little  reflections  upon  his  actions  of 
sense,  and  can  disc9urse  of  flies  and  dogs,  shells  and 
play,  horses  and  liberty:  but  when  he  is  strong 
enough  to  enter  into  arts  and  little  institutions,  he  is 
at  first  entertained  with  trifles  and  impeitinent  things, 
not  because  he  needs  them,  but  because  his  under** 
standing  is  no  bigger,  and  little  images  of  things  are 
laid  before  him^  like  a  cock-boat  to  a  whale,  only  to 
pl^  withal ;  but  before  a  man  comes  to  be  wise,  Im 
is  half  dead  with  gouts  and  consumptions,  with 
catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore  eyes  and  a  worn-out 
body ;  so  that  if  we  must  reckon  the  life  of  a  maa^ 
but  by  the  accounts  of  his  rei^son,  he  is  long  before 
his  soul  be  dressed  i  and  he  is  not  to  be  called  a  mait 
without  a  wise  and  an  adorned  soul,  a  soul  at  least 
furnished  with  whatt  is  necessary  towards  his  well- 
being  :  but  by  that  time  his  soul  is  thus  furnished, 
his  body  is  decayed ;  and  theq  you  can  hardly  reckon 
bim  to  be  alive,  when  his  body  is  possessed  by  qo 
piany  degrees  of  death. 


Hane^s  against  Impatience. 

What  is  tliere  ib  the  world  to  distinguish  virtues 
kwn  dishonours,  or  the  valour  of  Cassar  from  the 
softness  of  i^t  £g3rptian  eunuchs,  -or  that  can  make 
^y  thing  rewardable,  but  the  labour  and  ihe  danger 
the  pain  and  the  difficulty  ?  Virtue  could  not  be  any 
thing  but  sensu^ity,  if  it  were  the  entertainment  of 
our  8ens€^  and  fond  desires ;  and  Apicius  had  been 
the  noblest  of  all  the  Romans,  if  feeding  a  great  ap^ 
petite,  and  despising  the  severities  of  temperance,  had 
been  the  work  and  proper  employment  of  a  wise  man. 
But  otherwise  do  fathers,  and  otherwise  do  mothers 
handle  their  children.  These  soften  them  with 
kisses  and  imperfect  noises,  with  the  pap  and  bre^tf 
sulk  of  soft  endearments;  they  rescue  them  f^'om 
tutors,  and  snatch  them  from  discipline;  they  desire 
to  keep  them  fat  and  warm,  and  their  feet  dry,,  and 
tl^eir  bellies  full ;  and  then  the  children  govern,  and 
ay,  and  prove  fools  and  troublesome,  so  long  as  th^ 
ieminine  republic  does  endure,  But  £^ihers,  because 
they  design  to  have  their  children  wise  and  valiant, 
apt  for  conocil  or  for  arms,  send  them  to  severe  go- 
veriuments,  and  tie  them  to  study,  to  hard  labour^ 
|Ui4  a£Uctive  contingencies.  They  rejoice  when  the 
bold  boy  strikes  a  lion  with  his  hunting  spear,  an4 
ihiinks  ^  wh§A  tbe  bec^t  coa^  to  ^firi^ht  hi% 
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e^ly  courage.  Softness  is  for  slaves  and  beasts,  for 
minstrels  and  uspless  persons,  for  suc)i  who  cannot 
ascend  higher  than  the  state  of  a  fair  ox,  or  a  ser- 
vant entertained  for  v^if^r  offices.  But  the  msA  that 
Resigns  his  soil  for  nobk  employmtsnts,  to  honours 
^nd  to  triumphs,  to  consular  dignities  and  presi-r 
dencies  of  councils,  loves  to  see  him  pale  with  study, 
or  panting  with  labour,  hardened  with  sufferance,  or 
eminent  by  dangers.  Afid  sp  God  dresses  ys  for 
l^leaven, 


On  the  Practice  of  Patience, 

At  the  fir^t  address  and  presence  of  sickness, 
stand  still  and  arrest  thy  spirit,  that  it  may  without 
amazement  or  afiright  consider  that  this  was  that 
thou  lookedst,  for,  and  wert  always  certain  should 
happen,  and  th^t  i)Ow  thou  art  to  enter  into  th« 
actions  of  a  new  religion,  the  agony  of  a  strange 
eohtdtution;  but  at  no  hand  suffer  thy  spirits  to  be 
dispersed  with  fear,  or  wildness  of  thought,  but  stay 
their  looseness  and  dispersion  by  a  setious  consider- 
ation of  the  present  an4"  future  employment.  For 
^  doth  the  Lybian  lion,  spying  the  fierce  hunts- 
man: he  first  beats  himself  with  the  strokes  of  his- 
tail,  and  curls  up  his  spirits,  making  them  strong 
with  union  and  recollection,  till  being  struck  with  a 
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Maorititnian  spear,  he  rushes  fofih  iiito  his  defence! 
and  noblest  contention  *,  and  either  scapes  into  thd 
Secrets  of  his  own  dwellifig,  or  else  dies  the  bravest 
Of  the  forest.  £vex^  man,  ^hetl  shot  vrith  an  ar-' 
row  from  God's  qtiiver,  must  then  drtfw  in  all  the 
auxiliaries  of  reason,  and  know  that  thefi  is  the  time' 
to  try  his  strength,  and  to  reduce  the  words  of  his 
religion  into  action,  and  consider  that  if  he  behaves 
himself  weakly  and  timorously,  he  suffers  never  the 
less  of  sickness ;  but  if  he  returns  to  hcialth^  hef 
C£trries  along  with  him  the  mask  of  a  coward  and  a 
fool ;  and  if  he  descends  into  his  grave,  he  enters 
into  the  state  of  the  fiaithless  and  Unbelievers.  Let 
him  set  his  heart  firm  upon  this  resolution — I  mutt 
bear  it  inevitablify  and  I  xvill  by  OotTs  grace  do  it 
nobiy. 


la  the  5thrchap.  entitled,  {^  Of  the  Contin- 
gencies and  treating  our  Dead/*  our  aUr» 
thor  introduces  the  well-known  story  of  the 
Ephesian  Matrony  which  he  tells  with  such 
jingukr  simplicity  and  beauty,  that  I  m^  be 
excused  from  soliciting  the  pardon  of  the 
reader  for  inserting  it. 
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The  Eipbesiad  woman^  that  the  soldier  totd  of  Hi 
Petroniusy  was  the  talk  of  all  the  UiwUf  and  the  raresi 
example  of  a  dear  afieotion  to  her  husbands  She  de* 
scended  with  the  corpse  into  the  yault^  and  there 
being  attended  with  bar  tnaideo^  resoWed  to  weep  to 
death,  or  die  with  &miiie  or  a  distempered  sorrow : 
from  which  resolution,  t^r  his,  nor  her  frieiuls,  nof 
the  reverence  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  used  the 
entreaties  of  their  charity  and  their  power,  could  dis-* 
suade  her.  But  a  soldier  that  watched  sevefi  dead 
bodies  hanging  upon  the  trees  just  over  against  tUs 
monument,  crept  in,  and  a  while  stared  Upon  the  si-* 
lent  and  comely  disorders  of  the  sorrow :  and  having 
let  the  wonder  awhile  breathe  out  at  each  others'  eyes, 
tt  last  he  fetched  his  supper  and  a  bottle  of  winei 
with  purpose  to  eat  and  drink,  and  still  to  feed  him- 
self with  that  sad  prettiness.  His  pity  and  first 
draught  of  wine  made  him  bold  and  curious  to  try 
if  the  maid  would  drink  :  who,  having  many  hours 
since  felt  her  resolution  faint  as  her  wearied  body, 
took  his  kindness  ;  and  the  l>ght  returned  into  her 
eyes,  and  danced  like  boys  in  a  festival :  and  fearing 
Ifist  the  pertinaciousness  of  her  mistress'  sorrows 
should  cause  her  evil  to  revert,  or  her  shame  to  a|>* 
proach,  assayed  whether  she  would  endure  to  hear 
an  argument  to  perstiade  her  to  drink  and  live.  Th^ 
Violent  passion  had  laid  all  her  spirits  in  wildness 


aAd  dissolutioBy  and  the  maid  found  ttietti  wtlliog  to^ 
be  gathered  into  order  at  the  arrest  of  any  new  ob- 
ject, being  weary  of  the  first,  of  whkh  like  kec]^ 
th^  had  sucked  their  fill  till  they  fell  down  and 
burst*    The  weej^ing  woman  took  her  cordial,  and 
was  not  angry  with  her  maid,  and  heard  the  soldier 
talk.    And  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  change,  that 
he,  who  first  hy/ed  the  silence  of  the  sorrow,  was 
more  in  ^Te  with  th6  mnsic  of  her  retnmiiig  voice, 
especially  which  himself  had  strung  and  put  in  tune. 
And  the  man  b^an  to  talk  amorously,  and  the  wo^ 
loan's  weak  head  and  heart  was  soon  possessed  with 
a  little  wine,  and  grew  gay,  and  talked  and  fell  in 
lOve ;  aiid  that  very  night,  in  the  morning  of  her 
passion,  in  the  grave  of  her  husband,  in  the  pomps ' 
of  mourning,  and  in  her  fimeral  garments,  miaunried 
her  new  and  stranger  guest.    For  so  the  wild  foragers 
of  Lybia,  being  spent  with  heat,  and  dissolved  by 
the  two  fond  kissed  of  the  sun,  do  melt  with  their 
common  fires,  and  die  with  faintness,  and  descend 
with  motions  slow  and  unable  to  the  little  brooks 
that  descend  from  heaven  in  the  wilderness;  and 
when  tl»^  drink,  they  return  into  the  vigour  of  a 
new  lilbv  ^^  contract  strange  marriages ;  and  the 
Ibness  ia.  courted  by  a  panther,  and  she  listens  to 
h\p  lore,  and  eoneeives  a  monster  that  all  men  call 
unnatural^  and  the  daughter  of  an  equivocal  passion 
«ad  of  a  sudden  refrahment    And  so  also  was  it  m. 
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th^  cav6  at  Ephesus :  for  by  this  time  Che  soldier  be- 
gad to  think  it  was  fit  he  should  return  to  his  watch,* 
and  observe  the  dead  bodies  he  had  in  charge ;  but 
when  he  ascended  from  his  mourning  bridaCl  cham"^ 
ber,  he  found  that  one  of  the  bodies  w^  stolen  by 
the  friends  of  the  dead,  and  he  was  fallen  into  an 
evil  condition,  because  by  the  laws  of  Ephesus,  his 
body  was  to  be  fixed  in  the  place  of  it.  The  poor 
man  returns  to  his  woman,  cries  out  bitterljrj  and  in 
her  presence  resolves  to  die  to  prevent  his  death,  and 
in  secret  to  prevent  his  shame.  But  now  the  wo- 
man's  love  was  raging  like^  her  former  sadness,  and 
grew  witty,  and  she  comforted  her  soldier,  and  per* 
snaded  him  to  live^r  lest  by  losing  him,  who  had 
brought  her  from  death  and  a  more  grievous  sorrow^ 
she  should  return  to  her  old  solenmities  of  dying,  and 
lose  her  honour  for  a  dreamy  or  the  reputation  of  her 
constancy  without  the  change  and  satisfaction  of  aft 
enjoyed  love.  The  man  would  fain  have  livedo  if  it 
bad  been  possible,  and  she  found  out  this  way  for 
him ;  that  he  should  take  the  body  of  her  first  hus^ 
band,  whose  funeral  she  had  so  strangely  mourned, 
and  put  it  upon  the  gallows  in  place  of  the  stolen 
thief.  He  did  so,  and  escaped  the  present  danger, 
to  possess  a  love  which  might  change  as  violently 
as  her  grief  her  done.  But  so  have  1  seen  a  crowd 
of  disordered  people  rush  violently  and  in  heaps  till 
their  utmost  border  was  restrained  by  a  wall,  or  had 
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^peht  tiie  fiiry  of  the  first  fluctuation  aiiil  watery  pro^ 
gress,  and  by  and  by  it  returned  to  the  contrary  with 
the  same  earnestness,  only  because  it  was  'violent  and 
ungoverned.    A  raging  passion  is  this  crowd,  which^ 
when  it  is  not  tinder  discipline  and  the  conduct  of 
teasoii,  and  the  propottidns  of  temperate  humanity, 
runs  passionately  the  \f  ay  it  happens,  and  by  and  by 
as  greedily  to  another  side,  being  swayed  by  its  own 
weight,  and  driven  any  whither  by  chance,-  in  all  its 
pursuits,  having  no  rtile  biit  to  do  all  it  can,  and 
spend  itself  in  haste,  and  expire  with  some  sham^' 
and  much  indecency. 


The  27th  edition  6f  the  Holy  Living  aricl 
t)ying>  has  been  recefntly  published,'  8vo,  by 
the  Rev.  Thomcts  ThifwfilL 

Jereifiy  Taylot  podsesrted  ai  vety  lively  sind 
beautiful  fancyy  a  Caste  perhaps  more  chaste' 
than  correct.  His  powef  of  langusige  is  un-» ' 
bouaded ;  and  we  are  often  pleased  with  his 
astonishing  fertility^  whetf  we  are  lea^  disposed 
to  sympathize  with  his  opinions.  His  dimilies^, 
indeed,  are  often  crq^ivded,  and  the  general  ef* 
feet  is  dissipated  and  weakened  bj^  a  redun-* 
dance  of  beauties.  Th^  btilk  of  his  works  con* 
sists  of  sermons,  which  few  probably  wouldl 
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•wish  to  read^  but  for  tlie  astonishing  passages  of 
eloquence  which  occasionally  burst  upon  the 
mind.  No  writer  can  exceed  him  in  seriti- 
mental  painting— 'in  awful  representation. 


\ 
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WiLLtAM  LiLLY^  the  famous  jSnglish  asti'd- 
loger,  was  bom  in  Ldcestersbire,  in  l602. 
His  parents  not  being  in  affluent  circum-^ 
stances^  were  enable  to  give  their  son  a  liberal 
education.  Having  been  taught  therefore  a 
little  writing  and  arithmetic  in  the  country 
school  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch^  he  resolved  to 
try  his  fortune  in  London^  where  he  arrived  in 
l&i04  He  first  became  servant  to  a  mantua- 
makery  then  bobk-^keeper  to  the  master  of  a 
Salter's  company  in  the  Strand,  who  dying,  be 
was  so  successful  as  to  marry  his  widow  with 
a  fortune  of  1(XX)L 

Being  now  at  hia  ease,  he  frequented  the 
sermons  and  lectures  of  the  Puritans ;  and  in 
1632,  commenced  tlie  study  of  astrology^  un- 
der the  jtuition  of  one  Evans^  a  debauche^ 
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Welch  parson,  who  had  lately  come  to  tiOrt* 
don  from  Leicestershire,  wh^re  he  had  prac- 
tised  his  craft  many  years.  Tl.e  first  specimen 
Lilly  gave  of  his  skill  in  his  new  art,  was  a 
prophecy  that  the  king  had  chosen  an  unlucky 
horoscope  for  his  coronation  in  Scotland,  16:33< 
In  1634,  getting  possession  of  a  MS.  with 
some  alterations  of  the ''  An  Notoria"  of  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa,  he  imbibed  with  great  eager-* 
ness  the  doctrine  of  the  magical  circle,  and 
the  invocation  of  spirits,  adopted  a  fotm  df 
prayer  therein  prescribed  to  the  angel  Selmo* 
nsBus,  and  soon  came  to  flatter  himself  that  he 
was  the  particular  favorite  of  that  uncreated 
phantom:  He  likewise  boasted  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  peculiar  guardian  angels 
of  England,  named  Salmael  and  MalchidaeL 
Having  purchased  some  other  astrological 
books,  which  had  been  found  on  pulling  down 
the  house  of  another  astrologer,  he  entered 
still  more  deeply  into  the  science. 

His  subsequent  connections  with  the  par- 
liament party,  whose  interests  he  espousedy 
are  known  from  general  history,  and  strongly 
|nark  the  superstition  of  the  times.  Charles  L 
himself  consulted  him,  to  know  where  be 
ihould  conceal  himself,  if  he  cotild  escape 
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from  Hampton-court;  and  general  Fairfax 
enquired  of  him^  if  he  could  tell  by  his  art, 
whether  God  were  with  them^  and  approved 
tlieir  cause#  .He  received^  in  1648,  fifty 
pounds  in  cash,  and  an  order  from  the  coun* 
cil  of  state  for  a  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  for  information  he  stipulated  to 
furnish  relative  to  the  chief  Concerns  of  France; 
which  information  he  obtained  by  means  of 
a  secular  priest  he  formerly  knew^  and  who  was 
then  confessor  to  one  of  the  French  secretaries. 
Meanwhile^  in  1648  and  1640,  he  read  public 
lectures  on  astrology,  by  which,  and  other  em- 
ployments of  his  art,  he  amassed  a  competent 
fortune. 

After  the  restoration,  1660,  he  was  taken 
into  custody,  and  examined  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Comqions  respecting  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.;  but  he  was  finally  pardoned. 
For  the  ten  or  eleven  last  years  of  his  life  be 
combined  the  practice  of  medicine  and  astro^ 
logy  ;  and  died  in  l681, 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  he  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  Epbemeris,  or  Almanack,  which 
he  entitled  ^  Merlinus  AngUcus  Junior  T  the 
first  of  which  was  published  in  l644^  and  con- 
tinued iti  repute  for  six-and-thirty  years.    la 
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'  » 

1651)  howeveri  he  published  a  treatise  en* 
titled)  '^  Several  Observations  upon  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Charles^  late  King  of  England  f 
in  which  be  treats  the  king's  Father  and  minis* 
ters  with  great  acrimony^  and  discovers  him»  , 
self  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  republican  go* 
'vemment,*  This  tract  was  reprinted  in  1715, 
with  the  arrogant  title  of  *^  Mr.  William  Lilly's 
True  History  of  King  James  L  and  King 
Charles  I.;  with  sundry  Observations,  remarks- 
able  Passages,  and  many  secret  Transactions, 
not  till  how  divulged,"  5cc. 

I  shall  select  for  a  brief  extract,  a  few  pas- 
sages from  the  beginning  of  his  tract,  entitled^ 
Annus  T^nebrosiis,  or.  The  Dark  Year,  1652— » 
an  Astrological  Discourse,  concerning  the  . 
effects  of  two  Lunar  Eclipses,  and  one  for-^ 
midable  one  of  th^  Suq  Iq  that  year.  He 
begins : 

It  w^s  as  wisely  as  truly  observed  by  the  learned 
historian  Tbucydides,  that  some  years  before  those 
three-and-twenty  years  Peleponnesian  ware '  of  the-, 
miserable  Greeks  among  themselves,  wherein  every  ^ 
city  or  commonwealth  of  Greece  was  in  one  kind  or 
other  engaged,  **  that  those  things  which  in  former 
times  there  went  only  a  fame  of,  though  rarely  iu 
i8(Ct  Confirmed,  were  theQ  made  credible  by  the  ei^r 
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sttiog  bloody  wars  of  the  Grecians  one  with  another, . 
'rhe  forerunners  of  which .  quarrels  he  saith  were 
these;  earthquakes  general  to  the  greatest  part  of  the 
worldy  and  most  violent  withal;  eclipses  of  the  sun 
oftener  than  is  reported  of  any  former  time;  great 
droughts/'  &c. 

If  we  in  Europe,  or  many  kingdoms,  people,  and 
nations  herein,  are  hastening  unto  such  disastrous 
times  and  accidents  as  our  author  delivers  unto  pos- 
terity then  to  have  happened,  let  God  be  glorified,, 
who  hath  not  been*  wanting  in  these  worst  of  days 
and  times,  by.  many  signal  prodigies,  so  opportunely 
seen  and  felt  by  many  men  in  several  countries,  to 
admonish  and  forewarn  even  us  English,  as  well  as 
many  other  kingdoms  and  nations,  what  he  intends* 
suddenly  to  do.  Very  many  and  admirable  have 
been  the  prodigies,  which  of  late  years  have  appear-^ 
ed  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  as  first,., 
that  never  to  be  paralleled  uproar  and  tumult  of  the 
p(Bople  in  Naples  in  July  l64t7y  at  what  time  they 
made  Masaniello,  a  poor  fisherman,  their  capiain 
general,  who  for  some  days>  had  the  clearest  and 
absolutest  command  over  the  people,  that  ever  any 
history  mentions,  as  it  is  excellently  set  forth  in  two 
little  treatises  by  the  delicate  pen  of  James  Howel, 
'esq.  [Then,  after  mentioning  a  great  inundation  in 
Spain,  in  the  year  l651,  he  remarks :] 

These  prodigious  tumults,  and  more  than  ordinary 
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swellings  of  the  sea-banks,  and  furious  inundations 
pf  waters,  are  most  assured  messengers  of  God'^ 
wrath  and  anger  unto  mankind;  we  all  know  the 
universal  deluge,  and  almost  whole  drowning  of  all 
mankind,  did  immediately  succeed  after  the  cataracts 
pf  heave^i  were  let  Ipose ;  you  shall  only  hear  the 
opinion  of  two  or  three  learned  authors,  what  is  t]>e 
natural  signification  of  such  extraordinary  effluxions 
pf  waters,  or  other  excursion  of  any  one  of  the  ele- 
ments. [Then  quoting  Cardanus  and  Peucerus  for 
authorities,  he  proceeds.]  Nor  have  the  waters  or 
seas  at  any  time  to  no  purpose  thus  swelled  or  over- 
flowed their  banks,  or  the  winds  so  impetuously  or 
boisterously  roared.  Very  few  are  the  people  or  na^ 
tions  where  such  horrible  and  unusual  eruptions  have 
appeared,  but  they  have  learned  by  woful  expe- 
rience, that  not  many  years  after  these  outrageous 
swellings,  the  people  of  that  nation  where  these  were 
have  miserably  smarted  wilh  immediate  succeeding 
mischiefs,  viz:  either  the  incursions  of  strangers* 
forces,  armies,  or  the  like,  into  their  countries,  or  elsa 
a  great  decay,  consumption,  or  wasting  of  their  men,^ 
together  with  bloodshed  and  other  woeful  calamities 
concomitant.  Of  which  prodigious  irruption  then 
happening,  and  some  aerial  sights  or  prodigies  lately 
seen  in  the  State's  doininions,  I  mean  in  the  Hollan^ 
ders',  that  pruaential  people  will,  I  hope,  take  special 
notice;  (it  concerneth  both  Holland  ^nd  Zealand  s^i 
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to  do)  and  in  a  greater  measure,  the  rulers  or  gover* 
nors  of  those  provinces,  towns,  or  cities  therein 
seated :  for,  hnmdatio  res  at  mutruy  foalique  omims* 
^  •  If  therefore  the  chain  of  nature  be  unloosed, 
and  the  enclosures  of  waters  plucked  up,  so  that  they 
get  forth  of  their  own  proper  channels  or  bounds,  or 
overflow  the  earth  or  ground  with  a  lawless  masterj 
of  violence ;  this  is  not  done  by  fortune  or  chance ; 
but  it  comes  to  pass  by  divine  comniand.  That 
people  may  be  as  well  sensible  of  some  fearful  slaugh-* 
ters  at  hand  fpr  punishing  the  wretchedness  of  men, 
as  of  factions,  intestine  divisions,  armies  of  enemies, 
or  plague  and  famine  to  be  approaching;,  &c. 


Our  prophet  seems  to  be  surpassed  by  none 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  commendable  virtue 
of  caution.  His  cautionary  advice  to  the  HoU 
landers  and  Zealaiiders  is  very  judiciously 
given.  This  writer  perhaps  would  not  have 
deserved  a  place  in  the  present  list^  had  if 
PQt  beep  to  show  the  folly  of  his  age. 
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BuLSTRODE  Whitelocke,  the  famous  law- 
yer, politician,  and  writer  of  memoirs,  was  the 
son  of  sir  James  Whitelocke,  knight,  and 
bom  1605,  in  Fleet-street,  London.  He  was 
initiated  in  grammatical  learning  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  school;  whence  he  removed,  in  l620, 
to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,-  of  which  Laud^ 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  then 
president, 

He  left  college  without  a  degree,  and  be- 
came a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  long  parliament,  he  Was 
chosen  avburgessfor  Marlow,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
drawing  up  the  charge  against  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  and  one  of  the  managers  at  his  trial. 
In  1642-3,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  treat  of  peace  with  the  king,  at 
Oxford ;  and  had  a  similar  commission  in  1644. 
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The  same  year  he  apprised  Cromwell^  that  th^ 
earl  of  Essex  designed  to  accuse  him  as  an  in- 
cendiary;  for  which  friendly  office  he  obtained 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  that  usurper.  The 
year  following,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  admiraltyy  in  which  situ« 
ation  be  was  suspected  of  holding  correspon- 
dence with  the  royalists ;  but  the  suspicion,  it 
seems,  was  unfounded.     In  l646,  he  was  sent 
for  by  Fairfax,  when  laying  siege  to  Oxford,  to 
be  one  of  his  council  of  war ;  on  which  occa« 
sion  he  e;cpressed  great  reluctance  to  come  to 
extremity  with  the  university,  and  proposed  an 
accommodation  with  the  garrison.    In  1 647-8^ 
be  was  made  one  of  the  four  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal ;  and  soon  after,  attorney  of  the 
duchy  ^  of  Lancaster,      In    December  of  the 
same  y^ar,  he  retired  to  the  country,  that  he 
may  have  no  hand  in  the  king^s  trial. 

He  was  constituted,  in  1648-9,  keeper  of  the 
king's  library  and  medals.  His  own. account  of 
this  appointment  is  w6rtb  tr^scribing,  as  it 
shows  bow  narrowly  we  escaped  the  entire  loss 
of  those  valuable  collections*.  ^*  Being  in- 
formed (says  he)  of  a  design  in  some  to  have 
th^m  sold  and  transported  beyond  sea^  which  I 

*  Memorials,  p.  41^. 
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thought  would  be  a  dishonour  and  damage  to 
our  nation^  and  to  all  scholars  therein ;  and 
fearing  that  in  other  hands  they  might  be  more 
subject  to  embezzling;  and  being  willing  to 
preserve  them  for  public  use,  I  did  accept  of 
the  trouble  of  being  library  keeper  at  St. 
James's,  and  therein  was  encouraged  and  much 
persuaded  to  it  by  Mr.  Selden,  who  swore  that 
if  I  did  not  undertake  the  charge  of  them,  all 
those  rare  monuments  of  antiquity,  those 
choice  books  and  MSS.  would  be  lost;  and 
there  were  not  the  like  of  them,  except  only  in 
the  Vatican,  in  any  other  library  in  Christen-' 
dom."  Whitelocke  afterwards  went  ambas- 
sador to  Sweden ;  became  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  exchequer  ;  was  chosen^  in  J  656, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons|>ro  tempore ; 
and  the  year  following  was  summoned  by  the 
protector  to  sit  in  the  upj)er  house,  by  the  title 
q{  Bulstrode,  lord  Whitelocke.  In  1659,  he 
was  made  president  of  the  council  of  state,  one 
of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  keepfer  of  the 
great  seal  pro  tempore.  The  same  year,  how- 
ever, he  withdrew  to  the  country,  from  an  ap- 
prehension of  being  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the 
rump  parliament,  then  newly  restored,  and 
continued  there,  chiefly  at  Chilton,  in  Wiltn 
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8{iire>  fcnr  die  remainder  of  his  life.    He  ditd 
in  1675-6. 

1.  The  work  for  which  chiefly  posterity  is 
indebted  to  AVhitelocke,  is  his  '*  Memorials  of 
the  English  Affairs  5  or  an  Historical  Account 
of  what  passed  from    the  Beginning  of  the 
Reign  of  King  Charles  the  First  to  King  Charles 
the  Second  bis  happy  Restoration;  containing 
the  Public  Transactions,  Civil  and  Militaryy  to- 
gether with  the  private  Consultations  tod  Se*- 
crets  of  the  Cabinet."    Polio.      It  was  .first 
published  in  1682;  but  the  second  edition,   in 
1732,  contains  niany  additions,  arid  a  better  in- 
dex.   The  editor  of  the  first  edition  observes  in 
his  preface-—"  Our  author  sometimes  writes 
up  to  the  dignity  of  an  historian,  and  else- 
where  is  content  barely  to  set  down   occur- 
rences diary-wise,   without  melting,  down  or 
refining  the  ore^  and  improving  those  hints  and 
mdiments  to  the  perfection  and  true  standard 
of  an  history^    The  trvith  is^  our  author  never 
intended  this,  for  a  book  in  pri^it ;  nor  meant 
otherwise  by  it  than  as  a  book  for  his  memory 
and  priviate  use.     Yet  such  was  his  relation  to 
the  public^  so  eminent  his  station,  and  so  much 
Was  he  upon  the  stage  during  all  the  time 
of  action,  that  the  particulars  of  his  diary  gd 
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Very  far  towards  a  perfect  history  of  those 
times." 


a 


't'he  Speech  of  Oliver  Cronmell  <m  kU  dmchmg  the 

Parliament 

Gentkmeiiy 

I  perceive  you  are  bere  as  the  liotise  of  parlia^ 
ment,  by  your  speaker^  whom  I  see  here,  and  by 
your  faces,  which  are  ia  a  great  measure  known 
to  me* 

When  I  first  met  you  in  this  room^  it  was,  to  my 
apprehension,  the  hopefullest  day  that  ever  mine  eyes 
saw,  as  to  considerations  of  this  world;  fori  did 
look  at  (as  wrapt  up  in  you,  together  with  myself,)  the 
hopes  and  happiness  of  (though  not  of  the  greatest^ 
yet  a  very  gieat,  and)  the  best  people  in  the  world; 
and  truly  and  unfeignedly  I  thought  so ;  as  a  people 
that  have  the  highest  and  the  clearest  profession 
among  them,  of  the  greatest  glory ,  (to  wit)  religion ; 
as  a  people  that  have  been  like  other  nations,  some- 
times up  and  sometimes  down,  in  our  honour  in  the 
world,  %  but  yet  never  so  low.  but  we  might  measure 
with  other  nations ;  and  a  people  that  have  had  a 
stamp  upon  them  from  God,  God  having  (as  it  were) 
Bammed  all  our  former  glory  and  honour,  in  the 
things  that  are  of  glory  to  nations,  in  an  epitome 
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within  these  ten  or  twelve  years  last  past ;  so  that  >^e 
inew  one  another  at  home,  and  are  well  known 
abroad.    ♦    ♦    •    ♦ 

I  came  with  very  great  joy,  and  contentment,  attd 
comfort,,  the  first  time  I  met  you  in  this  place ;  but 
we  and  these  are,  for  the  present,  under  some  disap^ 
pouitment.  If  I  had  purposed  to  have  played  th« 
orator,  which  I  did  never  affect,  nor  do,  nor  I  hope 
shall,  I  doubt  not  but  upon  easy  suppositions,  which 
I  am  persuaded  every  on^  among  you  will  grant,  we 
did  not  meet  upon  such  hopes  as  these* 

I  met  you  a  second  time  here,  and  I  confess,  at 
that  meeting,  I  had  mnch  abatement  of  my  hopes, 
though  not  a  total  frustration.  I  confess,  that  that 
which  damped  my  hopes  so  soon  was  somewhat  that 
did  look  like  a  parricide.  It  is  obvious  enough  unto 
you,  that  the  mauaigement  of  affairs  did  savour  of  a 
not-owning,  too,  too  much  savour,  I  say,  of  a  not- 
owning  the  authority  that  called  you  hither ;  but 
God  left  us  not  without  an  expedient  that  gave  a 
second  possibility;  shall  I  say,  a  possibility?  It 
seemed  to  me  a  probability  of  recovering  out  of  that 
dissatisfied  condition  we  were  all  then  in,  towards 
some  mutuality  of  satisfaction,  and  therefore,  by  that- 
recognition,  suiting  with  the  indenture  that  returned 
you  hither,  to  which  afterwards  also  was  added  your 
own  declaration,  conformable  to,  and  in  acceptance 
of  that  expedient,  whereby  you  had  (though  with  a 
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little  check)  another  opportunity  renewed  untayoti  i^ 
have  made  this  nation  as  happy  as  it  could  havebeen^ 
if  every  thing  had  smoothly  run  on  from  that  first 
hour  of  your  meetings 

And  ibdeed  (you  will  give  me  liberty  of  my 
thoughts  and  hopes)  I  did  thinks  as  I  have  formerly 
found  in  that  way,  that  I  have  been  engaged  as  a  sol-* 
dier,  that  some  affronts  put  upon  us,  some  disasters  at 
the  firsts  have  made  way  for  very  great  and  happy 
successes^ 

And  I  did  not  at  all  despond,  but  the  stop  put  upon 
jou,  would  in  like  manner  have  made  way  for  a  blesV 
ing  from  God^  that  that  interi'uption  being,  as  I 
thought^  necessary  to  divert  you  from  de$ tractive  and 
violent  proceedings,  to  give  tim^  for  better  deliberar 
tions  ;  whereby  leaving  the  government  as  you  found 
it,  you  might  have  proceeded  to  have  made  those  good 
and  wholesome  laws^  which  the  people  expected  from 
you ;  and  might  have  answered  the'  grievances,  and 
settled  those  other  things  proper  to  you  as  a  padia- 
ment,  and  for  which  you  ^ould  have  thanks  from  all 
that  intrusted  you^    ♦     ♦     «     • 

If  I  have  had  any  melancholy  thoughts,  I  have 
sat  down  by  them  ;  why  might  it  not  have  been  very 
lawfal  to  me»  to  think  that  I  was  a  person  judged  un« 
concerned  in  all  these  businesses?  I  can  assure  you, 
I  have  not  reckoiieii  myself,  nor  did  I  reckoti  myself 
unconcerned  in  you;  and  so  long  as  any  just  patience 
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CouM  support  my  expectaitioil,  I  would  have  waij;^ 
to  the  uttermost  to  have  received  from  you  the  issue* 
of  your  consultations  and  resolutions.  I  have  been 
careful  of  your  safety,  arid  thef  safety  of  those  that 
you  representedj  to  whom  I  reckon  myself  a  ser* 
vant.     *     •     *     ^      ' 

I  say  1  have  been  caring  fof  you,  your  ^liiet  sit- 
ting, (5ariiig  for  yottr  privileges,  (as  I  said  beifOre)  that 
they  might  not  be  interrupted;  have  been  seeking  of 
God,  from  the  great  God,  a  blessing  tlpoti  y6u,  and  a 
blessing  upon  these  nations;  I  have  been  consulting, 
if  possibly  I  might  in  any  thing  prbraote,  in  my 
place,  the  real  good  of  this  parliament,'  of  the 
hopefulness  of  which  I  liave  said  so  much  unto 
you,    ♦    ♦    ♦    • 

I  will  tell  you  somewhat,  that  (if  it  be  iiot  news  td 
you)  I  wish  you  had  taken  very  serious  consideration 
of;  if  it  be  news,  I  wish  I  had  acquainted  you  with, 
it  sooner ;  and  yet  if  ahy  man  wiU  ask  inc  why  I 
did  not,  the  reason  is  given  already,  becalQse  I  did 
make  it  my  business  to  give  no  interruptiori. 

There  bei  some  trees  ithat  will  not  grow  undet  the 
shadow  of  other  trees ;  there  be  some  that  choose  (It 
man  may  say  so  by  way  of  allusion)  to  thrive  under 
the  shadow  of  other  trees ;  I  will  tell  you  what  hath 
thriven;  I  will  not  say  what  yon  have  cherished 
under  your  shadow^  that  were  too  hard.  Instead  of 
the  peace  and  settlement,  instead  of  mercy  and  truth 

VOL.  Ill,  I  ' 
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being  brought  together,  righteousness  and  peai!e 
kissing  each  other,  by  reconciling  the  honest  people 
of  these  nations,  and  settling  the  woful  distempers 
that  are  amongst  us,  (which  had  been  glorious  things, 
and  worthy  of  christians  to  have  proposed)  weeds 
and  nettles,  briars  afid  thorns,  have  thriven  under 
your  shadow ;  dissettlement  and  envision,  discontent-* 
Boent  and  dissatisfaction,  together  with  real  dangers 
to  the  whole,  have  been  more  multiplied  within  the§e 
five  months  of  your  sitting,  than  in  some  years 
before. 

Foundations  have  been  also  taid  for  the  fotibre  re- 
newing the  troubles  of  these  nations  by  all  the  eae* 
mies  pf  it,  abroad  and  at  home*  Let  not  these  words 
&eem  too  sharp,  for  they  are  true  as  any  mathema- 
tical demonstrations  are  or  can  be;  I  say,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  peace  of  these  nations,  abroad  and  at 
home,  the  discontented  hunu>urs  throughout  th^e 
naUons,  which  I  think  no  man  will  gru^e  te  call  by 
that  name,  or  to  make  to  allude  to  briars  and  thorns, 
they  have  nourished  themselves  under  your  shadow. 

And  that  I  may  be  clearly  understood^  they  have 
taken  the  opportunities  firpm  your  sitting,  from  the 
hopes  they  had,  which,  with  easy  coi^^ecture,  they 
might  take  up^  and  conclude  that  there  woald  be  ma 
settkme^t,^  and  therefore  they  have  framed  their  de- 
tigns^  prepai^ug  for  the  execution  c^  ihexn  ac' 
C4>rdingly.     ♦    ♦    »    * 
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t  s^y  unto  you,  "whilst  you  have  been  in  the  midst 
of  these  transactions^  that  party^  that  cavalier  party^ 
(I  could  wish  some  of  them  had  thrust  in  here  to 
have  heard  what  I  say,)  the  cavalier  party  have  been 
desigtting  and  preparing  to-  piit  this  nation  in  bl6od 
again  with  a  \^itness  J  but  because  I  atti  confident 
there  are  none  of  that  soft  here,  therefore  I  shall  say 
the  less  to  that ;  only  this  I  must  tell  yod^  that  th^ 
have  been  making  great  preparatiotts  of  afmd,  and  I 
do  believe  will  be  made  evident  uhto  youj  that  they 
have  raked  oiit  many  thousand  df  arras,  fevfcn  all 
that  this  city  could  afford,  for  divert  months  last 
past.    *    *    »    ♦  ,  . 

Now  such  as  these  also  are  gfown  up  Under  your 
shadowi  But  it  w^U  be  asked^  ^hat  jiave  they  done  ? 
1  hopC)  though  they  pretend  the  commonwealth's  in- 
terest, they  have  had  no  encouragement  from  you, 
but  that  as  before,  rather  taken  it,  than  that  you  have 
administered  any  caus^  unto  th*m  for  so  doings  ftom 
delays,  from  hopes^  that  this  parliament  would  not 
settle,  from  pamphlets  inentioning  strange  votes  and 
resolves  of  yours,  whic'h  1  hope  did  abuse  you^ 

Thus  you  see,  whatever  the  grounds  were,  thes^ 
have  been  the  effects^  Atid  thus  I  have  laid  these 
things  before  you,  and  others  will  be  easily  able  to 
judge  how  far  you  are  concerned.     *     •     *     * 

Is  therd  not  yet  upon  the  spirits  of  tatn  a  sinbdge 
itch  ?  Nothing  will  satisfy  them,  unless  they  caii  ^ttt 
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their  finger  upon  their  brethren's  consciences^  to 
pinch  them  there.  To  do  this  was  no  part  of  the  con- 
test we  had  with  the  common  adversary ;  for  religion 
was  not  the  thing  at  the  first  contested  for^  but  God 
brought  it  to  tkat  issue  at  last,  s^^d  gave  it  unto  us 
by  way  of  redundancy,  and  at  last  it  proved  to  be  that 
which  was  most  dear  to  us ;  and  wherein  consisted 
this  more  than  in  obtaining  that  liberty  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  bishops  to  all  species  of  protestants^ 
to  worship  God  according  to  their  own  light  and 
consciences  ?  for  want  of  which,  many  of  our  breth« 
ren  forsook  their  native  countries  to  seek  their 
bread  from  straingers,  and  to  live  in  howling  wilder- 
nesses ;  and  for  which  also,  many  that  remained  here 
were  imprisoned  and  otherwise  abused,  and  made 
the  scorn  of  the  nation. 

Those  that  were  sound  in  t^ie  faith,how  proper  was 
it  for  them  to  labour  for  liberty,  for  a  just  liberty, 
that  men  should  not  be  trampled  upon  for  their  con- 
sciences ?  Had  not  they  laboured  but  lately  under 
the  weight  of  persecutions,  and  was  it  fit  for  them 
to  sit  heavy  upon  others  I  Is  it  ingenuous  to  ask 
liberty  and  not  to  give  it  ?  what  greater  hypocrisy, 
than  for  those  who  were  oppressed  by  the  bishops, 
to  become  the  greatest  oppressors  themselves  so  soon 
: as  their  yoke  was  removed?  I  could  wish  that  they 
who  call  for  liberty  now,  also  had  not  too  muck  oC 
that  sjpirit,if  the  ppwer  were  in  their, hands. 
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As  for  propbane  persons,  blasphemers,  sucb  as 
preacb  sedition,  tbe  contentious  railers,  evil  speakers, 
■wbo  seek  by .  evil  words*  to  corrupt  good  manners, 
persons  of  loose  conversations,  puhisfament  from  the 
civil  magistrate  ought  to  meet  with  them;  because 
if  these  pretend  conscience,  yet  walking  disorderly, 
and  not  according  but  contrary  to  the  Gospel,  and 
even  to  natural  light,  they  are  judged  of  all,  and  their 
sins  being  open,  makes  them  subjects  of  the  magis- 
trate's sword,  who  ought  not  to  bear  it  in  vain. 

The  discipline  of  the  army  was  such,  that  a  man 
would  not  be  suffered  to  remain  there,  of  whom  we 
could  take  notice  he  was  guilty  of  such  practices 
as  these :  and  therefore  how  happy  would  England 
have  been,  and  you,  and  I,  if  the  lord  had  led  you  on 
to  have  settled  upon  such  good  accounts  as  these  are, 
and  to  have  dicountenanced  such  practices  as  the 
other,  and  left  men  in  disputable  things  free  to  their 
own  consciences,  which  was  well  provided  for  by  the 
government,  aiid  liberty  left  to  provide  against  what 
was  apparently  ^vil. 

Judge  you,  whether  the  contesting  for  things  that 
were  provided  for  by  this  government  hath  been  pro- 
fitable expence  of  time  for  the  good  of  these  nations  ? 
by  means  whereof  you  may  see  you  have  wholly 
elapsed  your  time,  and  done  just  nothiftg.     *     *     ♦ 

This  government  called  you  hither,  the  constitu- 
tion whereof  being  so  limited,  a  single  person  and  a 


parliament f  ft|id  ^hi^  .^as  tbou|;bt.  inQSt  s^greftai)Ie  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  nation,  having  had  experience 
enough  by  tri^l  of  other  conclusions;  judging  this  most 
likely  to  ijivoid  the  extremes  of  i^onarchy  on  the  one 
h^,  and  demQcr^y  on  the  ol^her,  and  yet  not  to 
found  4QndfikiiBt  m  gratid.  And  if  s«^  then  certainly 
to  make  it  n^ore  than  ^  notiof),  it  was  requisite  that 
it  should  be  IM$  it  is  in  the  government,  which  puts  U 
upon  a  true  and  equal  balance.  It  has  h^en  already 
submitt^^  to  the  jiidicious  honest  people  of  this  na* 
tipn,  whether  the  bal^pe  he  not  equ^l ;  and  what 
their  juijgnient  is,  is  visible  by  submission  to  it,  by 
acting  upon  it,  by  restraining  their  trustees  from 
meddling  with  it  j  and  it  neither  asks  nor  needs  any 
better  r^tifiPPrtipn^  ^Ut  when  trustees  in  parliament 
sh^l  by  (Experience  find  any  evil  in  any  parts  of  the 
coyernnient,  Referred  by  the  gpyernment  itself  to  the 
con^id^ratipn  of  the  protector  o^d  parliament,  (of 
"^hich  time  itself  wiH  be  the  best  discoverer,)  bow 
can  it  be  re^onftWy  i?nagine4  th^t  a  person  or  per- 
sons coming  in  by  election,  and  standing  under  such 
pbligationSy  an4  ^o  limited  and  so  necessitated  by 
oath  to  povern  for  the  people's  good*  and  to  niake . 
their  love,  under  God,  the  ]>^^t  under-propping,  and 
their  best  interest  to  him ;  how  can  it,  I  say,  be  ima** 
gined,  th^t  the  present  or  succeeding  protectors  will 
refuse  to  agree  tq  alter  any  such  thing  in  the  govern? 
ment  tb?^t  naay  be  found  to  be  for  t^e  good  of  tb9 
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people,  or  to  recede  from  any  thing  which  he  might 
be  convinced  oasts  the  babnce  too  much  to  the  sin* 
gle  persoi)  ?  And  although  for  the  present,  the  keep* 
ing  up  and  having  in  his  power  the  mUitia  seems  thd 
most  hard,  yet  if  it  should  be  yielded  up  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  when  there  is  as  much  need  to  keep  this 
cause  by  it  (which  is  most  evident^ at  this  time  im« 
pugned  by  all  the  enemies  of  it)  as  there  was  to  get 
it,  what  would  become  of  ail  ?  Or  if  it  sluNild  not  b« 
equally  placed  in  him  and  the  parliament,  but  yielded 
up  at  any  time,  it  determines  his  power  either  for 
doing  the  good  he  ought,  or  hindering  purliaments 
from  perpetuating  themselves,  or  from  imposing 
what  religions  they  f^ease  on  the  consciences  of  men, 
or  what  government  they  please  upon  theaatioin; 
thereby  subjecting  us  to  dissettkment  in  every  par«* 
liament,  and  to  the  desperate  consequences  thereof; 
and  if  the  nation  shall  happen  to  fall  into  a  blessed 
peace,  how  easily  and  certainly  will  their  charge  b« 
taken  off,  and  their  forces  be  disbanded ;  and  then 
where  will  the  danger  be  to  have  the  militia  thus 
stated  ? 

What  if  I  should  say,  if  there  should  be  a  diapro* 
portion  or  disequality  as  to  the  power,  it  is  on  the 
other  hand;  and  if  this  be  so,  wherein  have  you  had 
cause  to  quarrel?  What  demonstrations  have. you 
libld  forth  to  settle  me  to.  your  opinion  ?  Would  you 
had  made  me  so  happy  as  to  let  me  have  known  your 
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grounds.  I  have  made  a  free  and  ingenuous  confeS'* 
sion  of  my  faith  to  you,  and  I  could  have  wished  it 
had  been  in  your  hearts  to  have  agreed  .that  some 
friendly  and  cordial  debates  might  have  been  towards 
mutual  conviction  ;  was  there  none  amongst  you  to 
move  such  a  thing?  No  fitness  to  listen  to  it?  No 
desire  of  a  right  understanding?  If'it  be  not  folly  in 
me  to  listen  to  town-talk,  such  things  have  been 
proposed,  and  rejected  with  stiffness  and  severity,  once 
and  again  5  was  it  not  likely  to  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  good  of  this  nation  ?  I  will  say  this 
to  you  for  myself,  and  to  that  I  have  my  conscience 
as  a  thousand  witnesses,  and  I  have  my  comfort  and 
contcntnient  in  it,  and  I  have  the  witness  of  divers 
here  that  I  think  truly  scorn  to  own  me  in  a  lie, 
that  I  would  not  have  been  averse  to  any  alteration, 
o(  the  good  of  which  I  might  have  been  convinced, 
although  I  could  not  have  agreed  to  the  taking  it  off 
the  foundation  on  which  it  stands,  viz.  the  acceptation 
and  consent  of  the  people. 

I  will  not  presage  what  you  have  been  about  or 
doing  in  all  this  time,  or  do  I  love  to  make  conjec- 
tures ;  but  1  must  tell  you  ^his,  that  as  I  undertook 
this  government  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  and 
as  before  God,  ^nd  to  do  the  part  of  an  honest  man, 
and  te  be  ti'ue  to  the  interest  which  in  my  conscience 
is  dear  to  many  of  you,  (though  it  is  not  always  under- 
stood what  God  in  his  wisdom  may  hide  from  us, 
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as  to  peace  and  settlement)  so  I  can  say,  that  no  par- 
ticular interest,  either  of  myself,  estate,  honour,  or 
family,  are  or  have  been  prevalent  with  mc  to  this 
undertaking. 

For  if  you  had  upon  the  old  goverament  offered  to 
me  this  one  thing  I  speak,  as  thus  advised,  and  before 
God,  as  having  been  to  this  day  of  this  opinion,  and 
this  hath  been  my  constant  judgment,  well  known 
to  many  that  hear  me  speak — if  this  one  thing  had 
been  inserted,  that  one  thing,  that  this  government 
should  have  been,  and  placed  in  my  family  heredi- 
tary, I  would  have  rejected  it,  and  I  could  have  done 
no  other,  according  to  my  present  conscience  and 
light.  I  will  tell  you  my  reason,  though  I  cannot 
tell  what  God  will  do  with  me,  nor  you,  nor  the  na- 
tion, for  throwing  away  precious  opportunities  com- 
mitted to  us. 

This  hath  been  my  principle,  and  I  liked  it  when 
this  government  came  first  to  be  proposed  to  me, 
that  it  puts  us  off  that  hereditary  way,  well  looking, 
that  as  God  had  declared  what  government  he  had 
delivered  to  the  Jews,  and  placed  it  upon  such  per- 
sons  as  had  been  instrumental  for  the  conduct  and 
deliverance  of  his  people  ;  and  considering  that  pro- 
mise in  Isaiah,  that  God  would  give  rulers  as  at  the 
Jirst,  and  judges  as  it  the  beghmingy  I  did  not  know, 
but  that  God  might  begin,  and  thought,  at  present, 
with  a  most  unworthy  person,  yet  as  to  the  future, 
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it  might  be  after  this  manner,  and  I  thought  this 
might  Qsber  it  in.  I  am  speaking  as  to  my  judg« 
ment  against  making  it  hereditary^  to  have  men 
chosen  for  their  love*  to  God,  and  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice, and  not  to  have  it  hereditary :  for  as  it  is  in 
llcclesiastes,  Wh  Icmweth  whether  he  ma}f  beget  afoot 
nr  fvise,  honest  or  not,  whatever  they  be,  they  must 
come  in  upon  that  account,  because  the  government 
is  made  a  patrimony.    *     *     *    * 

Now  to  speak  a  word  or  two  to  you,  of  that  I  must 
profess  in  the  name  of  the  same  Lord,  and  wish  that 
there  had  been  no  c^se  that  I  should  have  thus 
spoken  to  you ;  and  though  I  have  told  you  that  I 
came  with  joy  the  first  time ;  with  some  regret  the 
second ;  that  now  I  speak  with  most  regret  of  all. . 

I  look  upon  you,  as  haVing  among  you  many 
persons,  that  1  could  lay  down  my  life  individually 
for ;  I  could  through  the  grace  of  God  desire  to  lay 
down  my  life  fqr  you  j  so  far  am  J  from  having  an 
nnkind  or  unchristian  heart  towards  you  in  your  par- 
ticular capacities*    •     #     •     • 

Supposing  this  cause,  or  this  business  must  be 
carried  on,  either  it  i^  of  God  or  of  man ;  if  it  be  of 
man,  I  would  I  had^  never  touched  it  with  a  finger  j 
if  I  h^d  not  had  a  hope  fixed  in  me  that  this  cause 
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and  this  business  is  of  God,  1  would  m^y  years  ago 
have  run  from  it :  if  it  be  of  God^  he  will  bear  it  up. 
If  it  be  of  man^  it  will  tumble,  ^  every  thing  that 


bail;  been  of  man,  since  the  world  began,  hath  done. 
Aiid  what  are  ^l  our  histories,  and  other  traditions 
ef  actions  in  former  times,  but  God  manifesting  him* 
self  that  he  hath  shaken,  and  tumbled  down,  and 
trampled  upon  every  tiling  that  he  hath  not  planted  ^ 
and  as  this  is,  so  the  alWise  God  deal  with  it. 

If  this  be  of  human  structure  and  invention,  and 
it  be  an  old  plotting  and  contrivance  to.  bring  things 
to  this  issue,  and  that  they  are  not  the  births  of  pro* 
vidence,  then  they  will  tumble.  But  if  the  Lord 
t^ke  pleasure  in  England,  and  if  he  will  do  us  good, 
he  is  able  to  be^  us  up  ;  let  the  difficulties  be  wbat<* 
soever  th^y  will,  we  shall  in  his  strength  be  able  tQ 
encounter  with  them.  And  I  bless  God  I  have  been 
inured  to  difficulties,  and  I  never  fonnd  God  failing 
when  I  trusted  in  him  ;  I  can  laugh  and  sing  in  my 
|i6art  when  I  speak  of  these  to  you  or  elsewhere* 
And  though  some  may  think  it  is  an  hard  thing 
.  without  parliamentary  authority  to  raise  money 
upon  this  nation ;  yet  I  have  another  argument  to 
the  good  people  of  this  nation,  if  they  would  be  safe 
ai^d  have  no  better  principle-r^whether  they  prefer  the 
havii^  of  thw  will^  though  It  be  their  destruction, 
rather  than  comply  with  things  of  necessity — that 
will  e^^cuse  me ;  but  1  should  wrong  my  native  coun* 
try  to  suppose  this.     »     •     *     » 

But  if  any  man  shall  object,  it  is  an  easy  thing  to 
mil  of  Aepe§siti$s  w}le^   men  creo^te  necessities; 
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would  not  the  lord  protector  make  himself  great,  and 
his  family  great  ?  Doth  not  he  make  these  necessi- 
ties ?  and  then  he  will  come  upon  the  people  with 
this  argument  of  necessity. 

This  were  something  hard  indeed,  but  I  have  not 
yet  known  what  it  is  to  make  necessities,  whatso- 
ever the  judgments  or  thouglits  of  men  are.  And  I 
say  this,  not  only  to  this  assembly,  but  to  the  world, 
that  that  man  liveth  not  that  can  come  to  me,  and 
charge  me  that  I  have  in  these  great  revolutions 
made  necessities  ;  I  challenge  even  all  that  fear  God ; 
and  as  God  hath  said,  My  glory  I  will  not  give  unto 
another;  let  men  take  heed  and  be  twice  advised, 
how  they  call  his  revolutions  the  things  of  God,  and 
his  working  of  things  from  one  period  to  another ; 
how,  I  say,  they  call  them  necessities  of  men's  crea- 
tion ;  for  by  so  doing  they  do  vilify  and  lessen  the 
works  of  God,  and  rob  him  of  his  glory,  which  he 
hath  said,  he  will  not  grce  unto  another,  nor  suffer  to 
be  taken  from  him.  We  know  what  God  did  to 
Herod  when  he  was  applauded,  and  did  not  acknow- 
ledge God ;  and  God  knoweth  what  h6  will  do  with 
men  when  they  shall  call  his  revolutions  human  de- 
signs, and  so  detract  from  his  glory,  when  they  have 
not  been  forecast,  but  sudden  providence  in  things, 
whereby  carnal  and  worldly  men  are  encaged,  and 
under,  and  at  which  many,  I  fear,  (some  good,)  have 
murmured  and  repined,  because  disappointed  of  their 
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tnistaken  fancies ;  but  still  they  have  been  the  wise 
disposings  of  the  Almighty,  though  instruments  have 
had  their  passions  and  frailties ;  and  I  think  it  is 
an  honour  to  God  to  acknowledge  the  necessities  to 
have  been  of  God's  imposing,  when  truly  they  have 
been  so,  as  indeed  they  have,  when  we  take  our  sin 
in  our  actings  to  ourselves,  and  much  more  safe  than 
judge  things  so  contingent,  as  if  there  were  not  a 
God  that  ruled  the  earth.     ♦     *     »     * 

It  was,  say  some,  the  cunning  of  the  lord  protectori 
(1  take  it. to  myself)  it  was  the  craft  of  such  a  man^ 
and  hid  plot,  that  hath  brought  it  about*  And  as 
they  say  in  other  countries,  there  are  ^\e  or  six  cun- 
ning men  in  England  thait  have  skill,  they  do  ail  these 
things:  Oh  what  blasphemy  is  this!  because  men 
that  are  "without  God  in  the  xvorldy  and  walk  not  with 
him^  and  know  ^ot  \yhat  it  is  to  pray,  or  believe, 
and  to  receive  returns  from  God,  and  to  be  spoken 
unto  by  the  spirit  of  God,  who  speaks  without  a 
written  word  sometimes,  yet  according  to  it :  God 
hath  spoken  heretofore  in  divers  manners ;  let  him 
speak  as  he  .pleaseth.  Hath  he  not  given  us  liberty  ? 
Nay,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  go  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimonies,  and  there  we  shall  find  that  there  have 
been  impressions  in  extraordinary  ca§es,  as  well 
without  the  written  word  as  with  it  ?  and  therefore 
there  la  no  difference  in  the  thing  thus  asserted,  fromi 
truths  generally  received^  except  we  will  exclude  .the 
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tptiit)  withotit  whose  concurrence  all  other  teachbgi 
are  inefifectuali    »    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

I  may  be  thought  to  press  too  mtich  upon  this- 
theme,  but  I  pray  God  it  may  stick  upon  your  hearts 
and  mine ;  the  worldly  minded  iiian  knows  nothing 
of  this,  but  is  a  stranger  to  it  >  and  because  of  this 
his  atheism  and  mnrmurings  at  instruments,  yea,  re- 
pining at  God  himself }  and  no  wonder,  considering 
the  Lord  hath  done  such  things  amOiigst  us  as  have 
not  been  known  in  the  world  these  thousand  years, 

and  yet  nptwithstanding  is  not  owned  by  us.      *    * 
•     *     * 

I  have  troubled  you  with  a  long  ^peechi  and  I  be^ 
lieve  it  may  not  have  the  scune  resentment  with  all 
that  it  hath  with  some  $  but  because  that  is  un^ 
known  to  me,  I  shall  leave  it  to  God,  and  conclude 
with,  that  I  think  myself  bound  in  my  duty  to  God, 
and  the  people  of  these  nations^  to  their  safety  and 
good  in  every  respect }  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell 
you,  that  it  is  not  for  the  profit  of  these  nations,  nor 
for  common  and  public  good^  for  you  to  continue  herd 
any  longer;  and  therefore,  I  do  declare  unto  you, 
That  I  do  dissolve  this  parliament* 


The  above  extract  contains  perhaps  not  moie 
than  one  half  of  the  entire  speech ;  yet,  what 
is  omitted  is  of  far  less  value.     The  speecta 
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furnishes  no  mean  specimen  of  Cromweirs  ta- 
lents as  an  orator.    It  is  marked,  too^with  all  his 
•  characteristic  hypocrisy. 

^.  Whitelocke  also  wrote, ''  Memorials  of 
the  English  Affairs,  froni  the  supposed  Expe* 
dition  of  Brute  to  this  Island^  to  the  end  of 
the  Reign  of  King  James  I.**  Published  from 
his  original  MS.  with  some  account  of  his  life 
and  writings^  hy  William  Penn,  esq*  governor 
of  Pennsylvcmia ;  and  a  preface  by  jiunea  Wei* 
wood,  M.D.  1709,  folio. 

3.  There  are,beside$>  various  speeches  of  hid 
own  in  hi»  ^^  Memorials,*'  and  in  other  col* 
lections* 


N. 
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SIR  THOMAS  BROWN, 


An  eminent  physiciaii  and  writer,  son  of  Mr. 

,  Thomas  Brown,  merchant,  of  London,  de- 
scended of  an  ancient  a^nd  respectable  family 
in  Cheshire,  was  born  in  l605,  in  Cheapside, 
London.  He  was  educated  first  at  Winchester 
College,  and  afterwards,  l623>  entered  gentle- 
man commoner  of  Broad-gate-Hall,  since  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  as  student  of  medicine. 
Having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  practiced 
.  physic  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire.  But  his 
mother  marrying' sir  Thomas  Button,  an  official 
man  under  the  government  of  Ireland,  he  ac- 
companied her  and  his  step-father  to  that 
island,  where  he  visited  all  the  fortresses  of  the 
kingdom.  This  journey  inducing  an  inclina- 
tion to  travel,  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and 

-  Italy ;  and  having  remained  for  some  time  at 
Montpelier,  and  at  Padua,  be  came  back  ta 
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Moiiand,  where,  at  Leyden,  he  took  the  degi-ee 
of  doctor  of  physic. 

Returning  to  England  about  l634;  he  settled, 
two  years  after,  at  Norwich ;  and  the  ydar  fol- 
lowing, l6S7,  was  incorporated  doctor  of  phy- 
SIC  at  Oxford.  On  account  of  his  great  repu- 
tation as  a  physician,  he  was  subsequently  made 
honorary  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  physi- 
cians in  London.  He  was  knighted  in  167 1> 
by  Cliarles  the  Second,  in  his  prpgress  through 
Norwich,  with  singular  marks  of  considera- 
tion ;  and  died  in  1682; 

1.  The  first  of  his. productions  l^as  the  JRe/t-^ 
gio  Medici,  or.  The  Religion  of  a  Physician^ 
written  in  1835.  This  piece,  having  been 
communicated  to  various  persons,  became 
Inuch  corrupted  by  transcription,  and  in  tliij 
state  wsLs  surreptitiously  priiited,  which  induced 
the  authoi*  to  publish  a  coi'rect  copy  of  it  froni 
fhe  origiiial.  It  i&  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
first  containing  lii^  confession  of  faith,  all  hi* 
curious  religious  opinions  and  feelings;  the 
second  a  confession  of  his  charity,  i.  e.  all  his 
human  feelings. 

1  shall  select  a  specimen  or  two  from  each. 


VOL.  id. 


OntheWitdmcfGod. 

His  [God^s]  actions  are  not  begot  with  deliberation, 
tiis  wisdom  naturally  knows  what  is  best ;  his  intel- 
lect stands  ready  fraught  with  the  superlative  and 
purest  ideas  of  goodness  ^  consultation  and  election, 
which  are  two  motions  in  us^  ];nake  but  one  in  him, 
hi»  actions  springing  from  his  power^  at  the  £rst 
touch  of  his  will.  These  are  contemplations  meta^ 
physical ;;  my  humble  spectdations  have  another  me- 
thod, and  are  content  to  trace  and  discover  those  ex- 
pressions he  hath  left  in  his  creatures,  and  the  ob- 
^OQs:  effects  of  nature;  there  is  no  danger  to  profound 
these  mysteries,  no  ^*  sanefum  sanctorum"  in  philo- 
sophy. The.  world  was  made  to  b(  inhabited  by 
heastSf  but  stu(tied  «nd  contemplated  by  man:  it  is 
the  debt  of  our  reason  we  owe  unto  God,  and  the 
homage  we  pay  for  not  being  beasts;  without  this, 
the  world  is  still  as  though  it  had  not  been,  or  as  it 
was  before  the  sixth  day,  when  as  yet  there  was  noi 
a  creatnre  that  could  conceive,  or  say  there  was  a 
world.  The  wkdom  of  God  receives  small  honour 
from  those  vulgar  heads  that  rudely  stare  about,  and 
'with  a  gross  rusticity  admire  his  works*  Those 
highly  mfl^gniiy  him^  whose  }u(hcious  enquiry  into  his 
acts,  and  deliberate  research  into  his  creatures,  re- 
tiftm  the  duty  of  a  devout  and  learned  admirs^ 
tk)i»#    •    »    ♦    ♦ 
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The  second  part  contains  various  passages 
which  elucidate  the  author's  very  curious,  yet 
estimable  character  ;  and  on  that  account  will 
probably  be  the  most  generally  interesting. 

On  Pride. 

.  1  thank  God^  amongst  those  millions  of  vices  I 
do  inherit  £ind  hold  from  Adam,  I  hftve^escaped  on^^ 
and  that  a  mortal  enemy  to  charity,  the  first  and 
father  sin,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  dtsvil— pride ; 
a  vice,  whose  name  is  corapreheiided  in  a  mono^ 
syllable,  but  in  its  nSittire  not  circumscribed  by  a 
world.  I  have  escaped  it  in  a  condition  that  can 
hardly  avoid,  it.  Those  petty  acquisitions  attd  re- 
puted perfections  that  advance  aiid  elevatfe  the  con- 
ceits of  other  men,,  add  ho  feathers  unto  hiihei  I  hfetve 
seen  a  grammarian  tour  and  plume  himself  oVer  it 
single  line  in  Horace,  and  shew  more  pride  in  the 
constrttction  of  one  ode,  than  this  author  in  the  com- 
posure of  the  whole  book.  For  my  own  part,  besides 
the  jargon  and  'patois  of  several  provinces,  I  under-  * 
stand  na  less  than  six  languages;  yet  1  protest  I  havfe 
no  higher  conceit  of  myself  than  had  our  fathers  be-  • 
fore  the  confusion  of  Babel,  when  there  was  but  one 
language  in  the  world,  and  none  to  boast  Himself 
cither  lingtiist  or  critic,  t  have  not  only  seen  seve- 
ral countries,  beheld  the  nature  of  their  climes,  the 
chorography  of  their  provinces,  topography  of  their 

k2 
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cities,  but  understood  their  several  laws^  customs^ 
and  policies ;  yet  cannot  all  this  persuade  the  dulness 
of  my  spirit  unto  such  ail  opinion  of  myself  as  I  be- 
hold in  nimbler  and  conceited  heads,  that  never 
looked  a  degree  beyond  their  nests.  I  know  the 
names,  and  somewhat  more,  of  all  the  constellations 
in  my  horizon,  yet  I  haye  seen  a  prating  mariner  that 
could  only  name  the  pointers  and  the  Borth  star,  out* 
talk  me,  and  conceit  himself  a  whole  sphere  above 
me.  I  know  most  of  the  plants  of  my  country,  and 
of  those  about  me;  yet  methinks  I  do  HOt  know  so 
many  as  wheR  I  did  but  know  a  hundred,  and  had 
scarcely  ever  sinipled*  further  than  Cheapside:  for 
indeed,  heads  of  capacity,  and  such  as  arc  not  full 
with  a  handful,  or  easy  measure  of  kaowledge,  think 
they  know  nothing  till  they  know  all;  which  being 
impossible,  they  fall  upon  the  opinion  of  Socrates, 
and  only  know  they  know  not  any  thing. 


A 


His  opinion  of  the  commerce  bjetween  the 
sexes^  for  its  oddity,  is  worth  extracting. 

I  was  never  yet  once,  and  commend  their  resolu- 
tions, who  never  marry  twice.  Not  that  I  disallow 
of  second  marriage ;  as  neither  in  all  cases  of  poly- 
gamy, which  considering  some  times,  and  the  un- 
ecjual  number  of  hoik  sexes,  may  be  also  necessary. 
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The  whole  world  was  made  for  man,  but  the  twelfth 
part  of  man  for  woman.  Man  is  the  whole  world, 
and  the  breath  of  God ;  woman  the  rib,  and  crooked 
piece  of  man.  I  could  be  content  that. we  might 
procreate,  like  trees,  without  conjunction,  or  that 
there  were  any  way  to  perpetuate  the  world  without 
this  triviai  and  vulgar  way  of  coition;  it  is  the 
iM^lishest  act  a  wise  man  commits  in  all  his  life, 
nor  is  there  any  thing  that  will  more  deject  his 
cooled  imagination,  when  he  shall  consider  what  an 
odd  and  tinwonhy  piece  of  folly  he  hath  committed. 
i  speak  not  in  prejudice,  nor  am  averse  from  that 
sweet  sex,  but  naturally  amorous  of  all  that  is  beauti- 
^1.  I  can  look  a  whole  day  with  delight  upon  a 
handsome  picture,  though  it  be  but  of  ahorse.  It  is 
my  temper,  and  I  like  it  the  better,  to  affect  all  bar* 
mony;  and  sure  there  is  music  even  in  the  beauty, 
and  the  silent  note  which  Cupid  strikes,  far  sweeter 
than  the  sound  of  an  instrument. 


Now  for  my  life,  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  years, 
which  to  relate  were  not  a  history,  but  a  piecQ  of 
poetry,  and  would  sound  to  common  ears  like  a  fable. 
For  the  world,  I  count  it  not  an  inn,  but  an  hospital ; 
and  a  place  not  to  live,  but  to  die  in.    The  world 
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that  I  rfgard  is  myself;  it  is  the  microcosme  of 
mine  qwq  frame,  that  I  cast  mii^e  eye  on  :  for  the 
other^  I  u^e  it  but  like  my  glob?,  and  tmn  it  round 
sometimes  for  my  recreation.  Men  that  look  upon 
jny  outside,  perusing  only  my  condition  and  fortunes, 
do  err  in  my  altitude ;  for  I  am  above  Atlas  his 
shoulders.  The  earth  is  a  point,  not  only  in  respect 
of  the  heavens  above  us,  but  of  tjiat  heavenly  an4 
celestial  p^t  witljiin  us.  That  mass  of  fi^sh.  that 
xiTcumscribes  me,  limits  not  my  mind ;  that  surface 
that  tells  the  heavens  they  have  an  end,  cannot  per* 
suade  me  I  have  a^y.  I  take  my  circle  to  be  above 
three  hundred  and  sixty.  Though  the  nuniber  of  the 
^rk  do  measure  my  ho^y,  it  comprehendeth  not  my 
minjdr  ¥fhtlst  I  study  to  find  how  I  ^un  a  micror 
^sm^  or  little  world^  I  fi^d  myself:  something  more 
tha^  the  gr^t.  There  is  surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in 
us^  something  that  was  before  the  elenients,an4owes 
no  homage  unto  the  sun.  Nature  \9i\s  me  I  am,  the 
image  of  God,  as  ^ell  as  Scripture.  H^  t^  under- 
stands  not  thv^  much,  hs^th  not  his  ih^dductions  or 
first  lesson,  and  is  yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  man. 
Let  mc  not  injure  the  felicity  of  others,  if  I' say  I  am 
ms  happy  as  any.  Ruat  codu^,Jiat  vdmia^  tua^  salv- 
eth  all  X  so  that  whatsoever  happens,  it  is  but  wh^ 
our  4ail,y  prayers  desire,  In  brief,  I  am  content,  ^d 
what  should  providence  add  more  ?  Surely  this  is  i|f  we 
call  happiness,  au4  this 'do  I  enjoy ;  with  tl^is  |  ai^ 
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liappy  in  a  dr^am,  and  as  content  4a  enjoy  a  liappi* 
sess  in  a  fancy,  as  others  in  a  more  iq^pareut  truth 
and  reality.  There  is  surely  a.  nearer  i^reheasion 
of  any  thing  tibat  delights  us  in  our  dreams,  than  in 
our  waked  senses.  Without  this  I  were  unhappyN; 
for  my  avraked  judgment  discontents  me,  ever  whis* 
pering  unto  me,  that  I  am  from  my  friend ;  but  my 
friendly  dreams  in  night  requite .  me|  and  make  mit 
think  I  am  in  his  arms^  I  thank  God  fiur  my  happy 
dreams,  as  I  do  for  my  good  rest ;  for  there  is  a  sa^ 
tisfaction  in  them  unto  reasonable  desires,  and  such 
as  can  be  content  with  a  fit  of  happiness*  And 
surely  it  is  not  a  melancholy  conceit  to  think  we  are 
all  asleep  in  this  world,  and  Uiat  the  conceits  of  this 
life  are  as  mere  dreams  to  those  of  the  next,  as  the 
phantasms  of  the  night  to  the  conceits  of  the  day. 
There  is  an  equal  delusion  in  both,  and  the  one  do^i 
but  seem  to  be  the  emblem  or  picture  of  the  other ; 
we  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps^ 
and  the  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the 
waking  of  the  soul*  It  is  the  ligation  of  fsense,  but 
the  liberty  of  reason,  and  our  waking  conceptions  do 
not  match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps;  At  my  nativity 
my  ascendent  was  the  earthly  sign  of  Scorpius;  I  was 
born  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and  I  think  I 
have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no 
way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  gal* 
Uardize  of  company;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  com* 
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pose  a  vfhelt  comedy,  biehold  the  action,  apprehend 
the  jests,  and  laugh  i^yself  awake  at  the  conceits 
thereof.  Were  my  memory  a^  faithful  as  my  reason 
is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never 'study  but  in  my 
dreams  ;  and  this  time  also  would  I  choose  for  my 
devotions ;  but  our  grosser  memories  have  then  so 
little  hold  of  our  abstracted  understandings,  that  they 
forget  the  story,'  and  can  only  relate  to  our  awaked 
souls  a  confused  and  broken  tale  of  that  that  hath 
passed. 


rrr^ 


The  Reiigio  Medici  was^  on  its  pviblicatioq^ 
much  talked  pf  in  tl^e  literary  world.  It  ex- 
hibits YarSous  marks  of  a  superior  mmd,  and  of 
a  cast  of  thought  strikingly  peculiar  and  ori- 
ginal. Having  been  translated  into  Latin^  and 
several  other  languages^  it  w&s  thus  dispersed 
throughout  Europe.  By  foreigners,  in  parti- 
cular, it  brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  athe- 
ism, though  there  can  be  little  question  that  he 
was  a  friend  both  to  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion. 

£.  In  1646,  he  published  his  '^  Pseitdodoxia 
JEpidemicfi;  or f  Enquiries  into  very  many  re- 
ceived Tenets  and  commonly  presumed  Truths.'^ 
The    more  popular    title    of    this    bpok    \^ 
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^'  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors ;"  it  is  probably  the 
most  known  of  all  his  works.  He  treats  his 
subject  very  methodically;  first  considering 
the  general  causes  of  error,  and  then  enquiring 
into  the  origin  of  each  i^i  particular.  The  trea- 
tise is  divided  into  seven  books ;  of  \Yhich  the 
first  contains  his  general  principles.  In  the 
second,  he  treats  of  errors  arising  from  mine? 
ral  and  vegetable  bodies  ;  in  the  third,  of  er- 
rors relative  to  animals  ;  in  the  fourth,  of  those 
which  respect  man;  in  the  fifth,  of  things 
questionable  in  pictures;  in'the  sixth,  of  geo^ 
graphical  and  philosophical  errors  j  and  in  th^ 
seventh,  of  errprs  relating  to  history.  On  ac? 
count  of  the  rather  copious  extracts  from  the 
preqeding  article,  and  of  those  I  intend  giving 
from  the  next,  I  must  decline  exhibiting  a 
gpecimexi  from  this;  and  shall  only  observe, 
that  notwithstanding  the  singularity  and 
quaintness  which  pervade  it,  the  work  dis-j 
plays  great  learning  and  penetration. 

S.  His  next  production  was  entitled  "  73y- 
driotaphia — Urn-burial;  or,  A  Discourse,  of 
the  Sepulchral  Urns  lately  found  in  Norfolk  : 
together  with  the  Garden  of  Cyrus ;  or^^  I'hq 
Quincuncial  Lozeng^,  or  Net-wqrk  Plantai 
Jjons  of  the  Aucifnts^  artificially,  naturally^ 
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0ystically>  considered ;  with  sundry  Observa 
tions;"  l658.  These  treatises  are  extremely 
curious.  In  the  Hydrioiaphia,  there  is  aa  air 
of  elevated  solemnity  highly  impressive^  often 
awful.  It  abounds  in  strange  and  out^of-the-* 
way  observations^  which  betray  a  very  singular 
texture  of  mind.  On  the  finding  of  these  se* 
pulchral  urns,  he  takes  occasion  to  tell  all  he 
knows  or  can^  collect  of  ancient  sepulture. 
But  the  origin  of  the  treatise  himself  shall 
explain. 

In  a  field  of  Old  Walsingham,  not  many  months 
past,  were  digged  up  between  forty  and  fifty  urns, 
deposited  in  a  dry  and  sandy  soil,  not  a  yard  deep, 
not  far  from  one  another:  net  all  strictly  of  one 
^gure,  but  most  answering  these  described;  some 
cont^ning  two  pounds  of  bones,  distinguishable  in 
skulls,  ribs,  jaws,  tbigh^-bonesy  and  teeth,  with  fresh 
impressions  of  their  combustion.  Besides,  the  extra-' 
neous  substances,  like  pieces  of  small  boxes,  or  coml^ 
handsomely  wrought,  handles  of  small  brass  iostru* 
ments,  brazen  .nippers,  and  in  one  some  kind  oif 
opal. 

Near  the  same  plpt  of  ground,  for  about  six  yards 
compass,  were  digged  up  coals  and  incinerated  sub- 
Stances,  which  begat  conjecture  that  this  was  the 
Ustrinaf  or  place  of  burning  their  bodies,  or  some  sa- 
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crificiiig  place  unto  the  manes^  which  was  properly 
b^pw  the  surface  of  the  ground}  as  the  ant  and  altars 
unto  the  gods  and  heroes  above  it. 

That  these  wer^  the  urns  of  Romans,  fi-om  the 
comn^n  cii9tom  £Mu1  pl^ce  where  they  were  found, 
\s  no  obscure  conjecture;  not  £ax  frooi  a  Roman  garr 
rison,  and  but  five  miles  from  Brancastej-,  set  down 
by  ancient  record  under  the  name  of  Brani^odunum, 
And  where  the  adjoining  town,  containing  seven 
p^risbes,  in  po  very  differ^pt  sound,  but  S^xon  ter- 
mination, still  retains  the  name  of  Burnham^  which 
being  an  early  statiou^it  is  not  improbable  the  neigh* 
bour  parts  were  filled  with  habitations,  either  of  Ro^ 
mans  themselves,  or  Britops  Romanized)  which  oh*? 
served  the  Roman  customs,     *     «     «     * 

He  th^t  looks  for  urns  and  old  sepulchral  relics, 
must  not  seek  them  in  the  ruins  of  temples,  where 
90  reli^on  anciently  placed  th^n*  These  were 
found  in  a  field,  according  to  ancient  custom,  in  no** 
^le  or  private  burial ;  the  old  practice  of  the  Canaan-? 
ites,  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  the  burying  place 
of  Joshua,  in  the  borders  of  his  possessions ;  and  also 
agreeable  upto  Ronian  practice,  to  bury  by  highT 
w?iys,  whereby  their  monuments  were  under  eye; 
memorials  of  themselves,  and  mementos  of  morta- 
lity unto  living  passengers,  whom  th^  epitaphs  of 
great  ones  were  fisdn  to  beg  to  stay  and  look  upop 
thetxi<— a  language,  though  sometimes  used,  not  so 
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proper  in  church  inscriptions.  The  sensible  rhetoric 
of  the  dead  to  exemplarity  of  good  life,  first  admitted 
.  the  bones  of  pious  men,  and  martyrs,  within  church- 
walls,  which  in  succeeding  ages  crept  into  promisT 
cuous  pf^tice.  While  Constantine  was  peculiarly 
favoured  to  be  adnjittc^  uptp  the  church  porch ; 
and  the  first  thus  buried  in  England  was  in  the  days 
ofCuthred.     *     *    ♦ 

Severe  contemplators,  observing  th,ese  las  ting  relics, 
may  think  them  good  monuments  of  persons  pasti 
little  advantage  to'  future  beings.*  And  considering 
that  power  which  subdueth  all  things  unto  itself; 
that  can  resume  the  scattered  atoms,  or  identify  out 
of  any  thing,  conceive  it  superfluous  to  expect  a  re- 
surrection out  of  relics.  But  the  soul  subsisting, 
other  matter  clothed  with  due  accidents,  may  sdve 
tlie  individuality,      *     ♦     * 

The  particulars  of  future  beings  must  needs  be 
dark  unto  ancient  theories,  which  christian  philoso* 
phy  yet  determines,  but  in  a  cloud  of  opinions. 
A  dialogue  between  two  infants  in  the  womb,  con- 
cerning the  state  of  this  world,  might  handsomely  il- 
lustrate our  ignorance  of  the  next,  whereof  methinks 
we  yet  discourse  in  Plato's  den,  and  are  but  embryon 
philosophers.     *     •     ♦ 

Now  since  these  dead  bones  have  already  out^ 
Jasted  the  living  ones  of  Methuselah,  and  in  a  yard 
jinder  ground,  and  thin  walls  of  clay,  out-worn  all 
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the  strong  and  spacious  buildings'  abov6  it;  and 
quietly  rested  under  the  drums  and  trampliiigs  of 
three  conquests ;  what  prince  can  promise  such  diu- 
turnity  unto  his  relics,  or  might  not  gladly  say, 

Sic  ego  componi  versus  in  ossa  velim.    Tibul. 

Time,  which  antiquates  antiquities,  and  hath  an 
art  to  make  dust  of  all  things,  hath  yet  spared  these 
minor  monuments.     In  vain  we  hope  to  be  known 
by  open  and  visible  conservatoires,  when  to  be  un- 
known was  the  means  of  their  continuation,  s^nd  ob- 
scurity their  protection.     *     ♦      What  song  the 
syrens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed  when 
he  hid  himself  among  women,  though  puzzling  ques- 
fions,  are  not  beyond  all  conjecture.     What  time  the< 
persons  of  these  ossuaries  entered  Kjbe  famous  nations 
of  the  dead,  and  slept  with  prince;^  and  counsellors,, 
might  admit  a  wide  solution.     Bu^  who  were  the 
proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what  bodies  these 
ashes  made  up,  were  a  question  above  antiquarism. 
Not  to  be  resolved  by  man,  not  easily  perhaps  by 
sph*its,  except  we  consult  the  provincial  guardians, 
or  tutelary  observators.     Had    they  made  as  good 
provision  for  their  names,  as  they  have  done  for 
their  relics,  they  had  not  so  grossly  erred  in  the  art 
of  perpetuation.     But  to  subsist  in.  bones,  and  be  but 
paramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  duration — vain 
ashes,  which  in  the  oblivion  of  names,  persons,  times,. 
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and  siexes,  have  found  Unto  themselves  a  fruitless 
continuation^  and  only  arise  unto  late  posterity,  as 
emblems  of  mortal  vaUities,  antidotes  against  pride^ 
vain-glory,  and  madding  vices.    •    ♦    ♦    * 

Circles  and  right  lines  limit  and  close  all  bodies, 
and  the  mortal  right-lined  cii'cle*  must  conclude  and 
shut  up  all.  There  is  no  antidote  against  the  opium 
of  time,  which  temporally  considereth  all  things; 
ouV  fathers  find  their  graves  in  our  short  memories, 
and  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  sur- 
vivors. Grave-stones  tell  truth  scarce  forty  years : 
geneftitioiis  pass  while  some  trees  stand,  and  old 
families  last  not  thtee  oaks.  To  be  read  by  bare  in« 
scriptions,  like  many  in  Gniterf,  to  hope  for  eternity 
by  aEjnigmatical  epithets,  or  first  letters  of  oiir  names, 
to  be  studied  by  antiquaries,  who  we  were,  and  have 
new  names  giveti  us^  like  many  of  the  mununies,  are 
cold  consolations  iintb  the  students  of  perpetuity, 
even  by  everlasting  languages^ 

To  be  content  that  times  to  conie  should  only 
know  there  was  such  a  man,  not  caring  whether  they 
knew  more  of  him,  was  a  frigid  ambition  in  Cardan  ; 
disparajging  his  horoscopal  inclination  and  judgment 
of  himself.  Who  cares  to  subsist  like  Hippocrates' 
patients,  or  Achilles'  horses  in  Homer,  under  naked 

*  The  chaxtcter  of  death* 

t  Old  ones  being  taken  up,  and  other  bodies  laid  under  thenu 
ChnUeri  mscriptm€S  antiqu€t 
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nominations,  T^ithout  deserts  and  noble  acts,  which 
are  the  balsam  of  our  memories,  the  entdechia  and 
soul  of  oup  s\ibsbtencies  ?'  To  be  namdess  in 
worthy  deeds  exceeds  an  infamous  history.  The 
Canaaiiitish  wonian  lives  more  happily  without  a 
name  than  Herodias  with  one.  And  who  had  not 
rather  have  been  the  good  thief  than  Pilate  ? 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her 
poppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without 
distinction  to  merit  of  perpetuity.  Who  can  but 
pity  the  founder  of  the  pyramids  ?  Herostratus  lives, 
that  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana }  ^  is  almost  lost 
that  built  it.  Time  hath  spared  the  epitaph  of 
Adrian's  horse,  confounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain 
we  compute  our  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our 
good  names,  since  bad  have  equal  durations  ^  and 
Thersites  is  like  to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon, 
without  the  flavour  of  the  everlasting  register.  Who 
knows  whether  the  best  of  men  be  known,  or 
whether  there  bft«>t  more  remarkable  persons  forgot, 
than  any  that  stand  remembered  in  the  known  ac- 
count of  time  t  The  first  man  had  been  as  unknown 
as  the  last,  and  Methuselah's  long  life  had  been  hi« 
only  chronicle* 

Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hited ;  the  greater  part  must 
be  content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been;  to  be 
found  in  the  register  of  God,  pot  in  the  record  of 
man.    *    *    A  great  part  of  antiquity  contented 
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their  hopes  of  subsistency  with  a  transmigratiooi  di 
their  souls.  A  good  way  to  continue  their  memories, 
while  having  the  advantage  of  plural  successions^ 
they  could  not  but  act  something  remarkable  in  such 
variety  of  fceiiigsy  and  enjoying  the  fame  of  their 
past  selves,  make  acdumulation  of  glory  unto  their 
last  durations.  Others,  ratlier  than  he  lost  in  the 
uncomfortable  night  of  nothing,  were  content  to 
recede  into  the  common  being,  and  make  one  particle 
of  the  public  soul  of  all  things,  which  was  no  more 
than  to  return  into  their  unknown  and  divine 
original  again.  Egyptian  ingenuity  was  more  un- 
satisfied, contriving  their  bodies  in  sweet  consisten- 
cies, to  attend  the  return  of  their  souls.  But  all  was 
vanity,  feeding  the  wind,  and  folly.  The  Egyptian 
mummies,  which  Cambyses  or  time  hath  spared, 
avarice  now  consumeth ;  mummy  is  become  mer- 
chandize, Mizraim  cures  wounds,  ahd  Pharoah  is 
sold  for  balsams.  ^ 

In  vain  do  individuals  hope  for  ^mortality,  of 
any  patent  from  oblivion  in  preservations  below  the 
modn.  Men  have  been  deceived,  even  in  theif 
flatteries,  above  the  sun,  and  studied  conceits  to  per* 
petuate  their  names  in  heaven.  The  various  cosmo- 
graphy of  that  part  hath  already  varied  the  names 
of  contrived  constellations ;  Nimrod  is  lost  in  Orion, 
and  Osyris  in  the  Dog-star.  While  we  look  for  in- 
corruption  in  tlie  heavens,  we  find  they  are  but  tike 


the  tortli ;  durable  in  their  niairi  bodies^  alterable  in 
their  parts:  whereof  Beside  iJomets  and  new  stars ^ 
perspectives  begih  to  tell  tales ;  and  (he  spots  that 
wander  about  the  stih,  with  Phaeton's  fayourj  would 
tnake  clear  conviction.  * 

There  iS  nothing  strittly  immortal,  but  immoN 
taiity.  Whatever  hath  no  beginning,  may  be  <ron^ 
fident  of  no  ehd.  All  others  have  a  dependent 
being,  and  within  thie  reach  of  destruction,  which  ii 
the  {Peculiar  of  that  necessaty  essence  that  cannot 
destroy  itself,  and  the  highest  strain  pf  omnipo- 
tency,  to  b^  so  powerfully  constituted,  as  not  to  suf* 
fer  even  from  the  power  of  itself.  But  the  sufficiency 
of  christian  immortality  frustrates  all  earthly  glory^ 
and  the  <[uality  of  either  state  after  death  makes  a 
folly  bf  posthumous  memory.  God,  who  Can  only 
destroy  our  souls,  and  hath  assured  our  resurrection^ 
either  of  our  bodies  or  namesj  hath  directly  pro* 
mised  no  duration;  .  \Vhereitt  there  is  so  inuch  of 
chance^  that  the  bbld^st  e^tpectants  have  found  un* 
happy  frustration;  and  to  hold  long  subsistence 
se^ms  but  a  scapis  in  oblivion^  But  man  is  a  nobl# 
animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  gfav^^ 
lolemniiing  nativities  and  deaths  with  e<]ual  lustre, 
nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  infamy  of 
his  nature^     *     *     ♦ 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their 
productions,  to  exist  in  their  names,  and  praedica^ 
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meut  of  chimeras^  was  large  satisfaction  unto  old 
expectations,  and  made  one  part  of  their  elysiums^ 
But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true 
belief.  To  live  indeed  is  to  be  again  ourselves,  which 
being  not  only  an  hope,  but  an  evidence  in  noble 
believers,  it  is  all  one  to  lie  in  St.  innocent's* 
church^yardy  as  in  the  sands  of  Egypt ;  ready  to  be 
any  thing  in  the  extacy  of  being  ever,  and  as  con-» 
tent  with  six  foot  as  the  moles  of  AdHanusf- 

■II  Tabesne  cadaoera  sohat 

An  rogus,  kaud  refer f,  — ^ 

LucAN. 
The  tJm-burial  is  the  work  of  a  very  singular, 
but  original  mind.  Brown  delightect  to  live  in 
the  conjectural  world,  and  lived  in  it  so  long, 
that  conjectures  and  things  impossible  to  be 
known,  assumed  the  place  of  realities  and 
things  knowable.  The  finding  of  these  sepal** 
chral  urns  furnished  him  with  an  admirable  oc- 
casion for  the  exercise  of  his  eccentric  and 
solemn  genius.  The  deathy  dwelling  among 
pots  and  urns  and  gravestones  and  embalments, 
was  exactly  suited  to  call  forth  his  grand  and 
rambling  mind ;  those  curious  considera:tioijis 

*  In  Paris,  yrhttc  bodies  soon  consume. 
f  A  stately  mausoleum,  or  sepulchral  pile,  built  by  Adri** 
i)US  in  Romc^  where  ncm  stan^eth  the  castle  of  St.  Angdo. 
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of'death)  6f  all  that  is  to  be  known,  aiidall 
that  is  not  to  be  known  concerning  it,  which 
so  strangely  fill  up  the  latter  half  of  this  Uttle 
work.  A  great  part  of  these  strange  thoughts 
are  contained  in  the  above  extracts. 

4.  Brown  moreover  wrote  a  brief  account  of 
Iceland,  from  information  probably  derived 
from  Theodore  Jonas^  his  friend,  who  lived  in 
that  island.  These  were  the  only  works  pub- 
lished in  his  life*time. 

His  posthumous  wotks  were  numerous,  the 
first  collection  of  which  was  published  by  Dr. 
Tennison,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, under  the  title  of  "  Miscellaneous  Tracts,'* 
cpntaining,  1.  Observations  upon  several  Plants 
iQentioned  in  Scripture.  2.  Of  Garlands,  and 
coronary  or  garland  Plants.  3.  Of  the  Fishes 
matched  by  our  Saviour  with  his  Disciples  after 
the  Resurrection.  4.  An  Answer  to  certain  Que- 
ries relating  to  Fishes,  Birds,  and  Insects.  5.  Of 
Hawks  and  Falconry,  ancient  and  modern.  G.  Of 
Cymbals  and  other  |i)usical  Instruments.  7*  Of 
Ropalic  or  gradual  Verses.  8.  Of  Languages, 
particularly  the  Saxpn.  9.  Of  artificial  Hills, 
Mounts,  and  Burrows  in  many  places  of  Eng- 
land. 10.  Of  Troas,  what  place  is  meant  by 
that  name*    Also  the  situation  of  Sodom,  Go- 
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morrah,  arrd  Zeboim.  11.  Of  ttit  Answers  of 
the  Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  Delphos  to  Croesus.' 
12.  A  Prophecj  concerning  the  future  state  of 
several  Nations.  13.  Musieum  Clausuniy  coiv- 
taining  some  books,  antiquities^  pictures,  and 
rarities  of  sev^ft'al  kinds,  scarce,  or  never  seen 
by  any  man  now  living.  These,  with  the 
other  treatises  published  in?  his  lift-time,  were 
.printed  in  one  volume,  folio,  Lond.  1-686. — •!» 
iffgo,  his  son.  Dr.  Edward  Brown,  published  ar 
*'  Letter"  of  bis^  father's  '^  to  a  Friend,  upon 
cyccasion  of  the  Death  of  his  intimate  Friend.** 

Besides  thi&^  Owen  Brigstock,  esq.  his  son- 
in-law  by  marriage,^  occasioned  the  publication 
of  others  of  our  autboi'^s  work^,  from  his  ori-^ 
ginai  MSS.  1.  Repet^orium,  or  the  Antiqmtiei 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Nonvich.  2^  Let- 
ters between  Sir  William  Dugdale  and  Sir 
Thomas  Brown.  /  5.  Miscellanies.  Lastly, 
there  was  published  in  176l,  a  book  in  iSmo- 
entitled,  ''  Christian  Morals,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  of  Norwich,  M.  D.  and  author  of 
Religio  Medici.*"^ 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
writings  of  Brown  is  his  perpetual  Latinisms  ; 
be  was  so  familiar  with  learned  writings,  that 
he  worked  tlieir  style  into  his  English.     He 
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icould  not  probably  have  expressed  himself  in 
pure  English ;  Latin  was  his  vernacular  dialect, 
more  natural  to  him  than  what  he  heard 
spoken ;  so  that  what  in  common  pedants 
would  have  been  affectation,  (i.  e.  going  out  of 
their  way)  was  in  him  the  true  way.  His  La- 
tinisms  are  to  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
Milton's  Mythologies,  which  critics  have  con- 
demned as  pedantry;  not  considering  that  his 
imbibing  mind  had  sucked  in  the  old  heathen  sto«> 
ries,  till  they  had  ac;ted  upon  him  with  as  much 
force  as  his  own  faith  and  christian  devotion. 
He  ^ave  a  sort  of  Jewish  or  christian  zeal  to 
pagan  religion,  which  none  of  their  own  poets 
or  priests  had  in  any  like  proportion.  So  of 
.the  language  of  Brown ;  its  want  of  purity  was 
the  effect,  not  of  pedantic  aflfectation,  but  of 
.^xjensiye  learning. 
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Robert  Grevjlle^  lord  Brook,  was  grand- 
son of  Robert,  younger  brother  of  Fulk  Gre- 
ville,  lord  Brook,  cousin  and  friend  of  sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney,  &c.  He  was  born  in  1607>  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge. 

During  the  civil  wars,  he  sided  with  the  par- 
liament, was  n)ade  lieutenant  of  Warwick- 
shire, and  colonel  in  the  army.  Having  re- 
duced Warwickshire,  he  advanced  iato  Staf* 
fordshire,  in  the  command  of  those  forces 
which  Svere  sent  to  attack  the  cathedral  of 
Litchfield.  This  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Chad.  On  the  festival  of  that  saint,  he  or- 
dered  his  men  to  storm  the  adjoining  close,  to 
which  lord  Chesterfield  had  retired  with  a 
body  of  the  king's  forcfts.  But  before  his  orders 
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^eould  be  executed,  lie  received  a  musket  shot 
m  the  eye  from  a  common  soldier,  of  which  he 
instantly  expired.     By  some  of  the  royalists, 
and  particularly  by  the  votaries  of  St.  Chad^ 
the  shot  was  said  to  have  been  directed  by  the 
saint,  and  himself  was  considered  as  a  moiiu«> 
ment  of  divine  vengeance*     By  the  opposite 
party,  he  was  reverenced  as  a  martyr  to  li- 
berty.    His  death  happened  in  1643. 

Lord  Brook  was  a  zealous  patriot ;  be  and 
lord  Say  had  determined,  should  their  own  ef- 
forts and  those  of  their  couutrymen  h^  inef- 
fectual to  establish  liberty,  to  transport  them- 
selves to  New  England ;  and  the  design  was 
frustrated  only  by  a  sudden  turn  of  affairs.  He 
is  one  of  those  very  few  English  cotemporary 
authors,  whom  Milton  quotes  with  high  com- 
mendation.    He  is  curiously  metaphysical ;  to 
most  readers,  he  would  probably  appear  dark ; 
though  the  following  passage,  I  imagine,  will 
be  .found  sufficiently  intelligible.    It  contains 
the  important  metaphysical  truth,  that  minds 
of  the  first  order  are  the  combined  result  of 
warm  affections,  of  passion,  and  of  intellec- 
tuaT  excellence.  The  small  treatise,  whence  the 
specimen  is  extracted,  was  printed  in  1640, 
and  is  entitled  '^  The  Nature  of  Truth,  its  union 
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and  unity  with  tbe  SouI>  whicbis  ont  in  its  esh 
sence^  faculties,  acts;  pne  with  Truth-r-dis- 
cussed  by  the  Right  Honorable  Robert,  Lord 
Brook,  in  e^  Letter  to  a  j^xivatc  Friend/' 


The  Diference  hetxdxt  Knopkdge  and  Affectiol^ 

dUcussed^ 

It  may  he  that  what  hath  been  (Jisputed  will  bei 
granted!  but  there  is  yet  an  objection  which  re^ 
quireth  soktion. 

Objecf,  If  all  being  differeth  only  in  degrees,  not 
nature;  if  knowledge,^ affection,  light,  activity,  b^ 
all  one;  whence  is  it  that  evei^  amongst  christian 
men,  holy,  spiritual  men,  men  of  largest  affections, 
(and  the  affection^  are  the  activity/,  the  main  of  the 
SQul)  I  s?iy  men  of  the  largest  affections  are  esteemed 
to  know  least  of  God.  And  others,  whose  affections 
are,  as  it  were,  benumbed,  and  all  activity  is  placed 
in  their  brain,  understand  more  of  the  divine 
nature? 

Doth  it  not  appear  from  hence,  say  th^y,  thaf  al| 
being  is  not  one,  differing  only  in  degrees :  but  that 
there  are  even  different  natures,  amongst  which  one 
may  excel,  whilst  the  other  is  deprest  ? 

Sol,  I  could  tell  these  men,  who  start  the  ob* 
jection,  that  they  deem  the  light/  in  the  head  mo^e 
than  the  love  in  the  heart;  and  then  I  shall  say. 
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^t  vfiih  them  the  head  is  the  higher  degree,  the 
heaxt  the  lower  degree  of  light,  and  so  all  i$  but  ^ 
different  light;  from  \^hence  affection,  being  judg* 
ment  in  its  infancy,  ceaseth  when  knowledge  gvoweth 
^  mature :  as  the  heat  and  blaze  of  fire  is  but  its  la- 
bouring towards  purity  and  perfection,  which  there- 
fove  are  no  more  when  the  clear  fl^me  reacheth  iti 
element.  But  other  men  thipk  otherwise^  and  they 
do  pitch  all  in  the  affections,  and  the  meaner  light 
in  the  understanding ;  and  so  turning  the  t^ble,  stiU 
one  shall  be  the  parcel  of,  or  a  step  to  the  other,  and 
each  rarry  along  both  in  equal  measure,  according  to 
reality:  how  much  true  affection,  so  much  know-r 
ledge :  and  vice  vend ;  as  I  shall  shew  in  other  twq 
answers,  on  which  I  fix  the  strength  of  my  thought! 
in  this  poi^t.     And  therefore. 

Secondly,  I  affirm  confidently,  and  I  hope  truly,  th4t 
he  who  soars  upon  the  wings  of  affection,  and  laying 
himself  in  the  arms  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  he  amuse 
not  his  head  with  the  mystical  nature  of  the  Trinity, 
)9^ith  the  procession  of  the  spirit,  with  the  incarnar 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  attempting  to  make  that  hply 
pil,  touching  the  ark,  this  glory  which  is  too 
high  for  him,  losiiig  himself  while  he  labourelh  to 
see  how  human  nature  can  be  raised  so  high,  divine 
condescend  so  low,  as  to  bring  forth  the  hypostatic 
cal  union;  I  say,  such  a  one  knoweth  illore  of  Goc| 
|ban  the  other. 
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It  is  ofteh  seen,  a  working  head  is  like  an  over  hot 
liver,  bumeth  up  the  t^eaH,  and  so  ruineth  both : 
whereas  sweet  humble  affections  are  the  only  way  to 
keep  the  poor  creature  in  a  constancy  of  spiritual 
health.  And  in  this  care  the  apostle  to  Titus  for- 
bids ^^  foolish  questions,  endless  genealogies,  conten- 
tions, and  brawlings  about  the  law/' 

This  law  is  the  rule  of  life ;  and  if  we  know  not 
the  law,,  we  cannot  keep  the  law,  and  so  we  must 
perish;  and  yet  we  find  the  search  of  this  for- 
bidden. 

Object.  Some  will  say  here  is  meant  the  cere« 
monial  law, 

Ans.  I  will  allow  it ;  but  is  not  the  ceremonial 
included  under  the  second  precept  ?  The  people  upon 
Christ's  sermon,  wherein  he  taught,  that  "  he  that 
'  looketh  on  a  woman,  to  lust  after  her,  hath  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  in  his  heart,"  (and  so  he 
gave  the  law  its  full  latitude)  say,  ^^  he  speaketh  as 
one  that  haih  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees :"  conceiving  it  their  duty  and  happiness  to 
know  the  law  in  its  utmost  limits ;  and  yet  we  are  re« 
strained  from  any  brain-head,  nice  enquiry,  even  into 
the  law^  scil,  not  to  b^isy  our  heads  with  the  knowing 
part,  in  over  great  proportion,  but  labour  to  bring  our 
knowledge  to  practice. 

If  then  all  such  knowledge  (I  mean  all  knowledge 
oi  this-  nature)  be  forbidden,  it  is  because  it  is  not 
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good;  it  is  not  knowledge,  but  a  vain  tumour  iw* 
ctead of  real  greatness  or  growth;  and  that  other  of 
the  affection,  hath  certainly  more  of  Crod  in  it,  and 
so  more  of  truth. 

,  The  apostle  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  this  kiijid  of 
knowledge,  that  having  disputed  such  a  point  in  dis- 
dain of  gain-sayers,  he  concludeth,  "  if  any  man  lust 
to  be  contentious,  we  have  no  such  custom,  nor  the 
churches  of  God." 

Demonstrat  quodibet  herha  Deum.  He  who,  re- 
freshed with  the  sweet  odours,  pleased  with  the 
various  comely  shapes  df  a  flower,^  can  say,  this  is 
sweet,  this  is  lovely,  lovely  indeed ;  yet  "  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  bed  of  spices,  as  the  lily  of  the  field,  the 
rose  of  Sharon,  sweeter,  much  sweeter,  ten  thousand 
tiriies  more  lovely"^- this  man  knoweth  God,  this 
man  loveth  God,  this  man  knoweth  him  indeed; 
and  this  knowledge,  as  it  is  the  most  pleasant  here, 
so  it  will  certainly  prove  the  most  profitable  here- 
after, and  always  declare  itself  most  real. 

Doth  not  the  apostle,  doth  not  he  most  truly,  most 
pathetically  cry  out;  "  though  I  had  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, and  knew  all  secrets,  all  knowledge,  yea,  if  I 
had  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  I 
were  nothing ;  I  were  as  sounding  brass,  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal,  if  I  have  not  charity/'  When  all 
these  excellencies  meet  in  a  christian,  as  haply  they 
may,  yet  it  is  charity  that  m^eth  him  what  he  la. 
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and  die  other  brings  are  but  as  phdera^  as  trappingSi 
which  give  a  handsome  set-qff'i  hut  not  a  being  to  a 
christian. 

]Love  is  lovely  in  gods ;  he  is  stilad  the  God  of 
Lov^  the  God  Jjyce.    And  iii  another  place,  the^ 
Scripture  affirmethy  that  in  this  we  haye  fulfilled  the 
will  of  God,  if  we  love  one  anoth^ ;  for  by  this  we 
are  made  one  with  God,  and  so  dwell  in  true  light. 

The  two  tables  are  reduced  to  love  of  God  and 
our  neighbour.  So  that  sweet  affections  do  make 
the  most  ^weet  harmony  in  God's  ears*  ^  Of  the 
chorus  of  saints,  the  greatest  number  will  be  found 
i^mongst  the  femii^pie  sex,  because  these  are  most 
naturally  capable  of  affection,  and  so  most  apt  to  make 
knowledge  real.  \%  is  true,  I  cicmfess,  these  affec- 
tions misguidad,  Ie4  them  ^rst  into  transgression; 
but  these  same  affections  after,  carried  them  first  to 
the  grave^  then  to  the  sight  of  a  Saviour,  gave  them 
the  enwonibing  of  Christ,  who  (in  some  sense)  might 
have  entertained  our  nature  in  another,  way  (if  he  had 
so  pleased)*  and  these  affections  will  o^e  day  raise 
many  of  them  into  the  sweet  eoibraces  pf  everlasting 

Amongst  the  f^hnrcb^fiicers,  the  pastor  and  the 
doctor,  according  to  Timothy,  are  more  eminent 
^han  the  rest,  because  they  labour  in  the  word  and 
floctnne.  Of  these  two,  the  doctor  is  to  have  his 
f  word  always  girt  about  his  thigh^  he  muftt  entef 
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ifrfo  the  lists  with  every  uncircumcisedGoliah.  He 
must  stand  continual  seintincl,  that  no  heresies  be 
forced  upon  the  church.  He  must  beat  his  brains 
in  dissolving  difftcUia,-  and  clearing  obscura.  He  must 
Sometimes  faint  away  in  watery  cold  fits,  by  picking 
up,  and  throwing  out  witless,  sapless  sophisms, 
which,  though  they  canAot  hurt  the  strong,  may  se* 
diice  the  weak.  In  the  mean  time  the  pastor  leadeth 
the  flock  into  the  sweet  and  pleasant  meadows,  feed- 
ing them  by  the  little  brooks  of  seemingiy  shallow 
affections ;  and  yet  this  man  shall  not'  only  receive 
equal  honour  with  the  doctor,  but  be  prefened  before 
him;  as  appearcth  clearly  in  Eph.  iv.  1 1. — 1  Cor.  xii. 
25.  As  it  was  with  the  Israelites,  so  it  is  here  $  those 
who  keep  the  Stuff,  receive  equal  reward  with  the' 
combatants.  I  do  therefore  conclude,  he  who  hath 
the  largest  affections  hath  most  of  God,  most  of  his 
image,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge. 

Thirdly,  sometimes  it  happeneth,  that  those  wh<> 
have  the  largest  knowledge  have  the  most  enlarged 
affections,  even  to  our  eye;  and  this  is  happiness 
indeed.  I  confess,  it  doth  not  s^m  to  an-  eye  that 
would  read  it  running ;  but  if  it  be  eicactly  looked  on^ 
if  it  be  presented  to  our  view  in  the  portrait  of  an  ex- 
ample, I  think  it  will  be  very  clean 

David  and  Solomon,  compered  with  Paul,  will  be 
at  a  thousand  witnesses.^    The  two  first  do  seem  to 
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outstrip  all  men  in  affection ;  they  are  brimful^  run* 
ning  over. 

For  David  is  styled,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel ;  in 
his  Psalms  be  is  ever  magnifying  the  rich  mercies  of 
God,  choo^ng  rather  to  be  a  door*keeper  in  the 
bouse  of  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the' tents  of  Mesech : 
making  his  word  to  Le  a  light  unto  his  feet,  and  a^ 
lantern  unto  his  paths ;  placing  all  his  delight  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord. 

Solomon  is  the  happy  penman  of  that  hymn,  which 
by  the  spirit  is  styled  the  Song  of  Songs.  Yet  for  all 
this,  they  are  both  exceeded  by  St.  Paul. 

But  some,  it  may  be,^ill  imagine  those  worthies 
to  be  endowed  with  higher  gifts  of  nature  and  art,  than  ' 
St*  Paul ;  and  then  they  will  give  all  the  glory  to 
their  understanding,  and  not  to  their  afifections. 

If  it  be  so,  I  confess  I  have  not  fitly  chosen  my  op- 
posites ;  but  the  truth  will  then  appear  in  them,  with- 
out comparison  distinctly. 

For,  if  in  affection  they  exceed  all,  and  in  abilities 
are  as  Saul,  taller  than  their  brethren  by  head  and 
shoulders,  then  is  it  manifest  in  them,  that  eftsoon 
men  of  the  most  raised  parts,  of  highest  abilities,  do 
«uperabound  in  love. 

But  if  in  things  which  are  not  directly  of  faith,  I 
could  cease  to  be  a  sceptic,  I  should  with  that  most 
reverend  worthy,  Thomas  Goodwin,  give  St.  Paul  for 
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bead  and  heart,  that  throne  in' heaven  which  is 
placed'iiext  to  Jesus  Christ.  But  "  secret  things  be- 
long to  God ;"  let  us  only  compare  their  eminency 
here  below.  I  think  it  will  be  out  of  question,  that 
St.  Paul  wias  the  most  excellent*  For  though  Solomon 
(there  I  suppose  will  be  the  difficidty)  be  said  to  be 
the  wisest  of  men,  that  ever  were,  that  ever  should 
be ;  yet  that  is  to  be  applied  only  to  government, 
and  (if  it  may  reach  so  far)  to  his  excellent  skill  in 
natural  philosophy. 

View  but  St*  Paul,  and  see  whether  he  doth  not 
excel  in  every  thing.  He  had  gathered  up  vast  learn^ 
ing  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  for  his  parts  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  eminent  power  in  church  and  common- 
wealth. He  saith  of  him^^lf,  "I  profited  in  the 
Jews'  religion  above  ihany  my  equals  in  my  own 
nation,  being  more  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  my  fathers."  And  after  his  conversion,  he 
was  judged  the  only  man  fit  to  contend  with  the  phi- 
losophers at  Athens.  For  they,  who  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  in  conference,  ddded  nothing  to  him. 
And  therefore  to  him  was  committed  the  unravelling 
of  all  the  difficult  knots.  It  is  he  that  disputes  about 
meats,  long  hair,  divorces,  irregular  partings  of  hus- 
band and  wi^e.  It  is'  he  that  openeth  the  nature  of 
prophecy,  evinceth  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
maintaineth  justification  by  faith.  And  that  he  may 
be  perfect  in  knowledge,  God  is  pleased  (whether  in 
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the  flesh  or  spirit  Be  knoweth  not)  tJa  take  hifh  inf(y 
the  third  heaven :  and  there  he  was  so  filled  witH 
ncvelation,  that  God  was  forced  to  put  the  Philomela- 
thorn  under  his  hreast^.  that  he  might  not  fall  intO' 
the  sleep  of  sin,  and  so  give  himself  up  (as  Sampson) 
into  the  hands  of  Philistine  enemies.  And  yet  this 
man  excefeds  all  men  in  affections,  and  in  his  afi^^c- 
tions  surpasseth  all  his  other  excellencies.  It  is  he 
that  is  often  in  jourrieys,  in  perils  of  ^^aters,  in  perils 
of  robbers,  in  perils  by  his  own  nation,  in  perils 
amongst  the  Gentiles,  in  perils  in  the  city>  in  perils 
in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea^  in  perils 
amongst  false  brethren,  ini  weariness  and  painfulness, 
in  watchings  oftein,  in  hunger  and  thirsty  in  fastings 
often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  And  as  he  saith  of 
himself^  "  Who  was  weak  and  I  was  not  weak  ?  Who. 
was  offended  and  I  did  not  burn  Y*  It  is>  he ,  that 
fought  with  the  beasts  at  Ephesus^  He  \%  content 
not  oply  to  be  bound,  but  to  die  for  Christ. 

Good  St.  Paiil  was  so  tender  Over  his  kinsmen  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  that  for  their  sakes  he  could 
willingly  be  content  to  be  separated  from  the  love  of 
the  Lor;d  Jesus  Cbrist^  And  this  is  greater  love  than 
that  which  Christ  mentioneth  ;  for  no  man  had  then 
•hewed  greater  love  than  to  die ;  but  this  holy  saint 
will  go  one  step  further,  he  will  suffer  an  eternal  death 
for  his  friend»  • 

Thus,  if  suffering  either  for  the  beiid  or  member*^ 
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for  the  cbmrch,  or  Christ,  will  discoYer  affection,  I 
suppose  he  will  merit  the  garland. 

And  as  a  compliment  and  crown  of  all,  if  to  live 
be  most  for  God's  glory,  though  death  be  his  advan- 
tage, he  is  resolved  to  submit,'  making  obedience  to 
Christ  in  life  and  death,  his  gain  and  triumph. 

'  I  confess,  when  he  travelleth  through  those  briary 
disputes,  he  cannot  display  such  sparklbg  vivid 
affections:  but  when  he  hath  gotten  but  a  little 
above  those  lime-twigs,  how  doth  he  mount  on  high, 
and  there,  upon  even  wings,  disdain  all  things  below, 
triumphing  in  the  embraces  of  his  Saviour,  who  is 
to  him  more  choice  than  the  choicest  of  ten  thou- 
sand! 

If  what  I  have  attempted  to  prove  be  true,  as  I 
hope  it  is,  then  consider, . 

Either  those  who  are  eminent  in  affection,  and 
otherwise  know  little ;  or  those  who,  as  they  abound 
in  one,  are  also  masters  in  the  others.  Distinguish 
appearances  from  truth ;  reading,  men^ory, '  dis- 
courses, effects  of  sense  or  complexion,  from  that 
which  entereth  the  soul,  becometh  real  there,  acteth, 
floweth  from  thence  as  a  spring :  and  then  will  you 
conclude,  that  all  knowledge  lieth  in  the  affection  ; 
that  all  knowledge  is  but  one,  differing  only  in  de- 
grees. 

And  lastly,  that  all,  whether  knowledge  or  affec- 
tion, is  but  the  truth,  that  spiritual  ray  of  heavenly 
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FULLER. 


Thoma0  FpLLfiA^  historian  and  divine,  wasr 
born  at  Akle,  Northamptonsbire,  in  1608. 
After  bjsing  initiated  in  gf amii^af-leaming  by 
bis  father^  he  was  sent  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve  years  to  Queen's  College^  itt  Canf- 
bridgej,  vfhet^  he  took  his  degrees  \n  SLfUf 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Sidney  College, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1631 ;  ^nd  at 

0 

the  flam^  time  obtained  a  prebend  \j\  0ie 
church  of  Salisbury*  In  1641,  he  wa^  choseti 
leeturer  at  the  Savoy ;  «id  to  9l|ew  ^%  fide- 
.}ity  to  the  royal  cao^e,  he  pf oenred,  in  1^5,  a 
nomination  a^  chaplain  to  the  foyal  army. 
Prior  to  this,  hbwevetv  he  had  been  deprived 
tdf  all  his  benefices^  While  with  the  army,  he 
employed  bis  leisure  chiefly  ia  making  historic 
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cal  collections ;  particularly  in  collecting  ma- 
terials  for  bis  Worthies  of  England. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  part  of  the 
royal  army,  under  lord  Hopton,  being  driven 
into  Cornwall,  Fuller,  by  permission,  took  re- 
fuge at  Exeter,  where  he  resumed  his  studies, 
and  was  moreover  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
princess  Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  born  at 
Exeter  in  June  1643.  He  soon  after  obtained 
a  patent  from  the  king  for  his  presentation  to 
the  living  of  Dorchester,  which  however  he 
did  not  receive.  He  continued  his  attendance 
on  the  princess,  till  the  surrender  of  Exeter 
to  the  parliament,  in  April  1646. 

On  his  return  to  London  he  was  chosen  lee- 
turer  at  St.  Clement's  Lane,  near  Lombard- 
street,  and  soon  after  removed  to  St.  Bride's  in 
Fleet-street.  About  1648,  he  became  chap- 
lain to  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  by  whom  he  was 
presented  with  the  rectory  of  Waltham,  in 
Essex. 

After  the  restoration,  he  also  was  restored  to 
his  preferments ;  he  was  moreover  chosen  chap 
ain  extraordinary  to  the  king;  and  in  1660, 
created  doctor  of  divinity,  at  Cambridge,  by 
Mandamus.  He  died  in  August  of  the  year 
166J. 
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. .  The  works  of  Fuller  are  numerous ;  of  whicli 
'the  first  was : 

1.  ''  The  History  of  the  Holy  War.''  Cami 
bridge,  folio,  1640» 

2.  ''  The  Holy  State."  Cambridge,  folio,!  642. 

3.  '^  Pisgah — Sight  of  Palestine,  and  the 
Confines  thereof,  with  the  History  of  the  Old 
and  NewTestament  acted  thereon,"  1650,  folio, 
embellished  with  a  frontispiece,  and  many 
other  copper-plates.  It  is  divided  into  five 
books. 

4.  '^  Jbel  Redivivus/'  4to.  1651.  This  con- 
sists of  some  particular  lives  of  religious  re- 
formers, martyrs,  confessors,  bishops,  doctors, 
and  other  learned  divines,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic* 

5.  ''  The  Church  History  of  Britain,  from 
the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Year  1648 ;" 
to  which  work  are  subjoined,  "  The  History 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  since  the  Con- 
quest; and  the  History  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
Esse^,  founded  by  King  Harold." — 

On  the  Prodigious  Number  of  Monasteries^  Ann.  977* 

Another  humour  of  the  former  age  (to  make  one 
digression  for  all)  tUU  continued  and  increased,  ytntr 
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mg  iUtU  in  the  Mr  IbiiiidatimiB  and  atetely  sMcf« 
tures  of  80  many  monasteries.     So  that  one  behold* 
ing  their  greatness  (being  co*nvalt  with  some'tb^ns 
in  receipt  and  extent)  would  adcuire  that  they  toiM 
Vo  so  neat ;  and  considering  their  neatness,  must  Won- 
der they  could  be  sp  great ;  and  lastly,  aiccouo^ng 
their  niimber  will  ^lake  all  three  the  Qbject  of  hit 
amazement.     Especially,  seeing  many  of  these  were 
founded  in  the  Saxon  hept^u'chy,  When  seven  k.tngl 
put  together  did  spell  but  one  in  effect     So  that  i^; 
may  seem  a  miracle,   what  invisible  Indies  those 
petty  princes  were  masters  of^  building  such .  struc- 
tures which   impoverish  posterity  to  irepair  them* 
For  although  some  of  these  monasteries  were  the 
fruit  of  many  ages,  long  in  ripening,  at  several  times, 
by  sundry  persons,  all  whos6  parcels  and  additions 
met  at  last  in  some  tolerable  uniformity ;  yet  most 
rf  them  were  begun  aiid  finished,  absolute  and  entire^ 
by  one  fotmder  alon^*     And  although  we  allow  that 
in  those  days  artificers  were  procured  and  materidf 
purchased  at  easy  rates ;  yet  there  being  then  scarce* 
nes8  of  corn  (as  a  little  money  would  then  b«iy  much 
ware,  so  much  ware  mbst  iirst  in  exchange  be  gtveo 
tOf)rovide  that  little  money)  all  things  being  Audited 
proportionably,  the  wonder  still  remains  as  groat  as 
^  before.     But  here  we  see  with  what  eagerness  those 
d/esigns  are  undertaken  and  pursued,  which  proceed 
Ifiio  blii^d  zeal ;  every  finger  bebg  more  than  a 
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iiexed  to  their  performances.  Oh!  \rith  Virhiit 
fiiight  iflhd  ttiain  liiiid  th^y  i^ouhi  th^ir  Widts^  l>oth 
day  and  night;  ^rrbnebtisly  Icottceiving,  that  th<6ir 
kojA^  iif^H  ddvadtiaj^  to  ^^vi^,  ^hen  iUkmi  tht 
fi^  fnm  the  t&p  bf  ^  sl^l^  df  their  dWtt  iSttetibtt; 


WT  •? 


tnteeuraged  Qfiknters*    • 

Hife  spefcioiis  jiretences  of  piety,  and  coiitempi;  df 
the  world,  abbots  aiifl  monks,  were  nd;orioUsly  cb- 
cVetous,  kweii  to  tte  injury  of  others.  Witness  tiieir 
^ehting  and  stocking  of  farms,  keeping  of  tan-houses 
and  brew-hduses  in  tteir  owii  hands.  For  tKough 
the  Irlohks  themseivies  were  too  fine-hosed  to  dabble 
in  tah-fatt's,  jret  th^y  kept  others"' (bred  in  that  tra^e) 
to  follow  their  work,  'ffiese  cohveiits  having  bark 
of  their  own  wdods,  hides  of  tlie  c£ittle  .of  their  own 
b^c^ding  ahd  Killing  i  and  (which  was  the  nlain)  a 
large  stock  of  iBone^  to  biiy  at  the  best  liahd,  an(i 
to  allow  such  chapifien  as  Ihey  sold  to  ia.  long  day  of 
payment,  easily  feat  but  such  who  were  bred  up  in 
ibat  vocatibn*  Wheteupon,  in  tlie  on6^and-twentielb 
of  king  Henry  Vtfl^  a  statiite  was  made,  **  that  ho 
j^rieiit,  eithef  regular  or  secular^  shbiild,  6n  tieaTy  p^* 
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naltieSy  hereafter  meddle  with  such  meehanic  em-^ 
ployments.*'' 

2..  Secondly,  They  impoverifthed  parish  priests  by 
decaying, their  performances,  and  magnifying  their 
owQ  merits.  Alas!  What  was  the  single  devotion 
of  a  silly  priest,  in  compuison  of  a  corporation  of 
prayers  (twisted  cables  to  draw  down  blessings  on 
th^r  patrons'  heads)  from  a  whole  monastery  ?  And 
suppose  (which  was  seldom  done)  the  parson  in  the 
parish  preaching  to  his  people,  yet  sermons  in  a 
church  once  constitoted  were  needless,  as  ministring 
matter  of  schisms  and  disputes,  and  at  the  best  only 
profiting  the  present ;  whilst  prayers  benefitted  as 
well  the  absent  as  the  present,  dead  or  living.  But 
especidly  prayers  of  monasteries  commanded  heaven, 
pleased  with  the  holy  violence  of  so  many  and  mighty 
petitioners*  l^y  these  and  other  artifices,  they  under- 
mined all  priests  in  the  affections  of  their  own  people, 
and  procured  from  pope  and  prince,  that  many 
churches  presentative,  with  their  glebes  and  tithes, 
were  appropriated  to  their  convents,  leaving  but  a 
poor  pittance  to  the  parish  vicar ;  though  the  pope 
(as  stiling  himself  but  a  vicar)  ought  to  have  been 
more  sensible  of  their  sad  condition. 

3.  Besides  appropriation  of  such  churches,  abb^s 
also  wronged  parish  priests  by  procuring  from  the 
pope  Paschal  the  Second,  Anno  Dommi  1100,  in  the 
council  of  Mentz,  that  their  demesneS|  farms,  and 


granger  (^oieiitly  paying  titles  like  'the  lands  of 
otber  laymen)  should,  hereafter  be  free  fram  the 
same-;  but  this  Qx^mption  was  afterwards,  by  pope 
Adrian  the^Fourjth,. about  the  year  1150,  justly  If- 
mitted  and  restrained ;  religious  orders  being  enjoin- 
ed the  payment  of  tithes,  of  whatsoever  increase  they 
had  in  their  own  occiipation  (save  of  new  improve- 
ments by  culture  of  pasture  of  their  cattle,  and  of 
garden  fruits).  Only  three  orders,  namely,  the  Ces* 
tertian^,  Templers,  and  Knights  Hospitallers,  (other- 
wise called  St.  John's  of  Jerusalem)  were  exempted 
from  the  general  payment  of  all  tithes  whatsoever. 

4.  And  why  Cestertians  rather  than  any  other 
order?  Give  me  leave  to  conjecture  three  reasons 
thereof.  1.  Adrian  the  Fourth,  our  none  country- 
man, was  at  first  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Albans, 
and  these  Cestertians  were  only  Benedictines  refined. 
2.  They  were  the  Benjamins,  one  of  the  youngest  re- 
markable orders  of  that  age,  and  therefore  made  dar- 
lings  (not  to  say  wantons)  by  the  holy  father  the 
pop>e.  3.  It  is  suspicious,  that  by  bribery  in  the 
court  of  Rome  they  might  obtain  this  privilege  so, 
benaeiicial  unto  them.  For  I  find  that  king  Richard  L 
disposed  his  daughter  Avarice  to  be  married  to  the 
Cestertian  order,  as  the  most  grasping  and  griping 
of  aU  otherjs. 

I  leave  it  others  to  render  reasons  why  Templer» 
and.Hospitallers,  bemg  mere  laymen,  and  divers  times. 


«f  Ukte  H^tiAged  in  tb^  toiiflitf  Al^te  INlfil^  ^tM 
ptfft  of  the  dergy  shodld  havt  Ibis  ^tiiritege,  16  W 
exempted  from  tithet.^  6ut  Wi»  tedai^llibeir  tlM!)r 
were  cwprd^mtn,  atid  that  (i#^tk  i^l  into  6bM^cfe/ 


The  above  txiiact,  th^gh  it  ccWtaiiis  i6mt 
curious  infotmatibn,  is  not,  perhaps,  H  ief'y 
striking  specimen  of  Fuller*^  very  singular 
style  of  Writing.  But  it  is  difficult,  out  of 
Voluminous  works;  always  to  please  one's 
ielf. 

6.  The  year  after  his  difeath,  or  in  1662,  was 
|)ublished  his  ^'  History  of  the  Worthies  of 
England."  He  had  this  work  in  hand  during 
seventeen  years*  It  possesses  no  very  higl^ 
character  for  authenticity ;  yet  it  deserves  to 
be  cofisulted^  since  it  contains  zhany  lives  no| 
to  be  found  elsewhere  prior  to  the  author's 
time*  It  besides  proposes  to  give  an  acedlinl 
of  the  native  ,commoditieSj>  mantifaoture^i  bcfild'* 
ings,  proverbs^  &€*  of  all  the  counties  of  Eng-' 
land  and  Wales,  as  well  as  their  great  flien  iit 
church  and  state.  Accordifiig  to  bishop  Ni« 
ehekon,  the  best  thiiigs  in  it  ate,  '^  Tte  6«tit« 


logaeft  of  liiie  ah^iffk,  and  the  lists  of  the 
gentry^  as  they  were  returned  from  the  i^ve^ 
ral  counties,  twelve  only  excepted,  ia  the 
twelfth  year  of  Henry  VL ;  (and  that)  his  chief 
author  is  Bale  for  the  lives  of  bis  eminefit 
Writers ;  aad  those  of  bi$  greatest  heroes  art 
commonly  mis-shapen  scraps  Inixed  with 
tattle  and  lies." 

R*  Turner  (pihifittSvig,  who  laboured  to  revivt 
the  ev^lasting  fame  of  Paraicdsus,  says  thai^ 
«m.-.i — ^  '  -  ^^  •— uaiottsly 
imraked  out  of  their  silent  grave  by  one  whose 
teribUiiig  pen  Was  Fuller  of  scandals  than  mo<* 
desty ;  his  head  seemed  owl-like,  Fuller  0{  foUjr 
than  wit,  and  his  word^  Fuller  of  falsehood 
th^ii  truth ;  else  certainly  he  would  not  bavtf 
fallen  so  foul  up^i  the  dead  whom  he  nevet 
knew ;  and  if  be  had,  was  Q:ot  capable  of  mak-t 
ing  him  an  answer,  but  dwarf^like^  tramples  oit 
a  dead  giant."  [Preface  to  Paracelsus  of  Che« 
mical  Transmutation,  &c.}     * 

Besides  these  works,  he  published  sermons^ 
and  various  other  tracts,  which  it  is  unne^ 
eessary  to  particularise.  His  compositiona 
aboai^  hi  the  quadntast  wit,  in  puns  and  quib^ 
blea;  as  if  his  design  had  baen  td  giy^  to  ibe 
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The  biography  of  Milton  is  so  familiar  tQ 
every  reader,  that  I  need  only  observe  in  this 
place,  that  he  was  born  in  I6O8,  and  died  in 
1674.  His  prose  works  are  numerous,  occupy- 
ing  two  folio  volumes.  I  shall  enumerate  them 
in  the  order  in  which  t^ey  appeared* 

1 .  Of  Reformation  in  England,  and  the 
Causes  that  have  h^theitp  hindere^d  it ;  in  two 
Books;  written  to  a  Friend  j  1641. 

2.  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy;  and  whether 
it  may  be  deduced  from  the  apostolical  times^i 
bv  virtue  of  those  testimonies  which  are  al- 
ledged  to  that  purpose  in  some  late  treatises ; 
one  whereof  goes  under  the  n^me  pf  James^ 
archbishop  of  Armagh;  1641. 

3.  The  Reason  of  Churcli  Government 
^rged  against  Prelacy ;  in  two  Books  ;  1642.— t 
from  this  piece  I  select  the  following  admij^ 


fUe  paa^ager  It  fotms  the  Ib^Hx  part  of  the  in* 
trodaetion  to  the  second  book ;  and  is  parti* 
•ularly  remarkable^  as  it  se^ms  to  give  a  pro-^ 
phetic  assnraoce  of  the  *^  Paradise  Lost,**  th^ 
proudest  monument  of  his  fame. 

Concerning  thi^  wayward  subject  against  prelacy, 
tiietOQching  whereof  is  so  distasteful  and  disquietous 
to  a  numher  of  men;  as,  by  what  hath  been  said,  I 
may  deserve  of  charitable  readers  tp  be  credited,  that 
neither  envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me  on  this  con- 
^ycrsy ;  but  the  enforcement  of  conscience  only, 
sted  a  preventive  fear,  lest  the  omitting  of  this  duty 
should  be  against  me,  when  I  would  store  up  to  my- 
s^  tihe  good  provision  of  peaceable  hours.     So,  lest 
it  should  still  be  imputed  to  me,  as  I  have  found  it 
hath  been,  that  some  self-pleasing  humour  of  vain 
glory  hath  incited  me  to  contest  with  men  of  high 
estimation,  no^  while  green  years   are   upon  my 
head-^rora   this  needless  surmisal  f  shall  hope*  to 
^iissuade  the  intc^igent  and  equal  auditor,  if  I  can  but 
say  successfolly  that  which  in  this  exigent  behoves 
pie  ;  although  I  \vould  be  beard  only,  if  it  might  be, 
by  tihe  elegant  and  lieamecf  reader,  to  whom  princi- 
pally for  a  while  I  shall  beg  leave  I  may  addre,S3  my- 
seH    To  him  it  will  be  no  new  thing,  though  I  tetf 
him  that  if  l  hunted  after  praise,  by  the  ostentation 
of  wit  and  learning,  I  should  not  write  thus  out  ot 
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mine  own  season,  when  I  have  neither. yet  completed- 
to  my  mind  the  full  circle  of  my  private  s1;udies ;  al- 
though I  complain  not  of  any  insufficiency  to  the 
matter  in  hand ;  or  were  I  re^y  to  my  wishes^  it 
were  a  folly  to  commit  any  thing  elaborately  com- 
posed to  the  careless  and  interrupted  listening  of 
these  tumultuous  times.     Next,  if  I  were  wise  o^ly 
to  my  own  ends,  I  would  certainly  take  such  a  sub- 
ject as  of  itself  might  catch  applause  ;  whenas  this 
hath  all  the  disadvantages  on  the  contrary,  and  such 
a  subject  as  the  publishing  whereof  might  be  delayed, 
at  pleasure,  and  time  enough  to  pencil  it  over  with 
all  the  curious  touches  of  art,  even  to  the  perfection 
of  a  faultless  picture ;  wlienas  in  this  argument,  the 
uo%  deferring  is  of  great  moment  to  the  good  speed- 
ing, that  if  solidity  have  leisure  to  do  her  office,  art 
cannot  have  much.     Lastly,  I  should  not  choose  this 
manner  of  writing,  wherein  knowing  myself  inferior, 
to  myself,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  ano- 
ther task,  I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  account  it,  but 
of  my  left  hand;  and  I  shall  be  foolish  in  saying 
more  to  this  purpose ;  yet  since  it  will  be  such  a 
folly  as  wisest  men  go  about  to  conunit,  have  only 
co/ifessed  and  so  committed,   I  may  trust  with  more 
reason,  becadse  with  more  folly,  to  have  courteous 
pardon.     For  although  a  poet,  soaring  in  the  high 
region  of  his  fancies,  with  his  garland  and  singing 
robes  about  him,  might,   without  apology,  speak 
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more  of  himself  than   I   mean  to  do ;  yet  for  me 
sitting  here  below  in  the  cool  element  of  prose,  a 
mortal  thing  among  many  readers,  of  no  empyreal 
conceit,  to  venture  and  divulge  unusual  things  of  my- 
self, I  shall  petition  to  the  gentler  sort  it  may  not 
be  envy  to  me.     I  must  say,  therefore,  that  after! 
had,  from  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless  diligence 
and  care  of  my  father,  wjiom  God  recompence,  been 
exercised  to  the  tongues,  and  some  sciences,   as  my 
age  wonld  suflijer,  by  sundry  masters  and   teachers, 
both  at  home  and  at  the  schools,  it  was  found  that 
whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by  them  that  had 
the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in 
English,  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or  versing,  but 
chiefly  the  latter,  the  style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it 
had,  was  likely  to  live.    But  much  latelier,  in  the 
private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  favoured 
to  resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in 
memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout, 
(for  the  manner  is  that  every  one  must  give  some 
proof  of  his  wit  and  reading  there)  met  with  accept- 
ance above  what  was  looked  for^  and  other  things 
which  I  had  shifted  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conve- 
niences, to  patch  up  among  them — were  received  with, 
written  encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward 
to  bestow  on  men  of  this  side  the  Alps,  I  began  thus 
far  to  assent  both  to  them  and  divers  of  my  friends 
here  at  home;  and  not  less  to  an  inward  prompting, 
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whieli  nofw  grew  daily  opoa  me,  that  by  Eftboup  an^ 
inteat  study,  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portioa  m  this 
life)  joiaed  to  the  stFoag  propeasity  of  aature^  i 
might  perhaps  leave  somethiag  se  written,  to  after 
times,  as  thejT  should  aot  williagjly  let  it  die.    Theat 
thoughts  at  oQce  possessed  me,  and  these  other ;  that 
if  I  were  certaia  to  write  as  mea  buy  leases,  for  three 
lives  aad  dowaward,  there  ought  ao  regard  be  sooaer 
liad  thaa  to  God's  glory,  by  the  hoaour  ^ad  iastruc- 
tioa  of  my  coimtry.     For  wliich  cause,  aad  aot  oaly 
£[>r  that  I  kaew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the 
secolid  raak  amoug  the  Latias,  I  applied  myself  ta 
that  resolutioa  which  A^osto  followed  agaiast  thf 
persuasioas  of  Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  iadustry  aad  art 
I  could  uaite  to  the  adoraiag  of  my  aative  toague; 
Bot  to  make  verbal  curiosities  the  ead,   that  were  a 
toilsome  vamty ;  but  to  be  aa  iaterpreter,  aad  relater 
of  the  best  aad  safest  thiags  amoag  aiiae  owa  citi* 
seas  throughout  this  islaad,   ia  the  aiother  dialect. 
That  what  the  greatest  aad  choicest  wits  of  Atheus, 
Home,  or  modern  Italy,  and  those  Hebrews  of  pld 
did  for  their  couatry,  I,  ia  my  proportioa,  with  this 
over  aad  above,,  of  beiag  a  christiaa,  might  do  for 
miae ;  aot  cariag  to  be  oace  aamed  abroad,  though 
perhaps  I  could  attaia  to  that,  but  coatent  with  these 
British  islaads  as  my  world,  whose  fortuae  hath  hi- 
therto  beea,  that  if  the  Atheaiaas,  as  some  say, 
mad^  their  small  deeds  great  aad  reaowaed  by  their 


»  ... 

Mb()u6nt  wtiters,  Eligl^fk!  hath  had  her  noble 
iEtchievements  made  small  by  the  unskilfal  handyiitig 
of  monks  and  mechanics^ 

Irime  serves  ndt  now^  and  perhaps  t  fhight  seem 
tob  prdfiise,  to  give  any  tertaih  account  of  \9hat  th<^ 
inind  at  home^  in  the  sfyacions  circuits  of  her  mdsihg^ 
hath  liberty  to  propose  to  herself^  thoagh  6f  highest 
hope^  and  hardest  attempting*    Whether  that  epic 
form,  whereof  the  two  poems  df  Homef|  and  those 
bther  two  of  Virgil  and  Tasso  are  a  difihscl^  and  the 
book  df  Job  a  brief  model ;  or  \4^hether  the  rules  of 
Aristotle  herein  ar^  strictly  to  be  kcptj  or  nature  fd 
be  followed,  which  in  them  that  know  art,  and  use 
judgment,  \h  no  transgression,  but  an  Enriching  of 
art.     And  lastly;  what .  king  or  khight  befdre  the 
iconquest,  might  b^  chosen,  in  whoih  to  lay  the  pat- 
tern of  a  christian  h^ro.     And  as  Tasso  gave  to  a 
prince  of  Italy  his  choice;  whether  he  would  com- 
hiand  him  to  writ6  of  Godfrey's  expedition  against 
the  infidels,   or  Belisarius   against  the   Goths,   qc 
Charlemagne  against  the  Lombards;  if  to  the  in- 
stinct of  nature  and  the  emboldening  of  art  aught 
may  be  trusted;  and  that  there  be  nothing  adverse 
ih  our  clim£lte,»or  the  fate   of  this   age,  it  haply 
would  be  no  rashness^  from  an  equal  diligence  and 
inclination,  to  presdnt  the  like  dffer  in  dur  own  an- 
fcient. stories.     Or  whether  those  dramatic   consti*  . 
idtions^    wherein  Sophocles    and  £uripides  reign^ 
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shall  be  fouiid  mor^  doctrinal  and  exemi>lary  to  a  na- 
tion. The  Scripture  also  affords  us  a  fine  pastoral 
drama  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  of  two 
persons,  and  a  double  chorus,  as  Origen  rightly 
judges;  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  is  the  m£^ 
jestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting 
up  and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts 
with  a  seyen-fold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping 
symphonies.  And  this  my  opinion,  the  grave  au- 
thority of  Parens,  conmienting  that  book,,  is  suffi- 
cient to  confirm.  Or  if  occi^ion  shall  lead,  to  imitate 
those  magnific  odes  and  hymns,  wherein  Pindarus 
and  Callimachus  are  in  most  things  worthy,  some 
'  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  most, 
and  end,  faulty.  But  those  frequent  songs  through- 
out the  Uw  and  prophets,  beyond  all  these,  not  in, their 
divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art 
of  composition,  may  be  easily  made  appear  over  all 
the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy,  to  be  incomparable.  These 
abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired 
gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some  (though 
most  abuse)  in  every  nation ;  and  are  of  power,  be- 
sides the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  inbreed  and  cherish  in 
a  great  people  the  seeds  of  Virtue  and  public  civility ; 
to  allay  the  perturb^itions  of  the  mind,  and  set  the 
affections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and 
lofty  Jiyrons  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  al- 
mi|;btiness,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with, 
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liigh  pf evidence  in  his  church;  to  sing  vifitoHoutt 
agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs 
of  just  and  pious  nations^  doing  valiantly  through 
Sttith  against  the  enemies  of  Christy  to  deplore  the 
general  rekpses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice 
and  God's  mievrorship.  Lastly^  whatsoever  in  re- 
ligion is  holy  €uid  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave, 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  idl  the 
changes  -of  that  "which  is  called  fortune  from  without, 
or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man^s  thiMightS' 
from  within;  all  these  things,  with  a  solid;  and  treat- 
able smoothness,  topai^t  out  and  describe.  >  Teaching 
over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  through 
all  the  instances  of  example,  with>  such,  delight  to 
thufse,  especially  of  soft  and  delicious  teihper,  who 
will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless 
they  see  her  elegantly  dressed  $  that  whereas  the 
paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear  now  rugged  and 
difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  easy  and  >  pleasant, 
they  would  then  appear  to  all  men  b<oth  easy  and 
pleasant,  though  they  were  rugged  and  difficult  in- 
deed. And  what  a  benefit  would  this  be  to  our 
youth  and  gentry,  may  be  soon  guessed  by  what 
we  know  of  the  corruption  and  bane  which  they 
suck  in  daily  from  the  writings  and  interludes  of  li- 
bidinous and  ignorant  poetasters,  who  having  scarce 
ever  heard  of  that  which  is  the  main  consistence  of 
a  true  poem,  the  choice  of  such  persons  afi  they 
ought  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and  decent  t^ 
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e^h  one^  dp  fcir  tbe^  ooogt  part  lay,  up  vieioiw  pn%t 
cij^es  w  aw«et  pills,  ta  be  swiyllow^  <^own,  an^ 
make  the  taste  of  yirtuous  documents  harsb  an4 
soarr  Bttt43ecause  the  spirit  of  man  cani^t  c^emeaA 
itself  livdy  in  this  body  without  some  repe^tipg  in« 
tennission  of  labour,  and  serious  things,  it  were 
l\^ppy  for  4he  commonwealth  if  our  magistrates,  as 
in  those  famous  ^overnn^ents  of  old,  would  take  intQ 
t}ieir  care  not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentious 
law  oases  and  brawls,  but  the  managing  of  our  pub- 
lic sports  and  festival  pastioties,  that  .they  might  be, 
i^ot  such  as  were  authorised  a  while  sipce,  the  pror. 
vocations  0^ drunkenness  and  lust,  but  such  as  may 
kmrsand  harden  pur  bodies,  by  martial  exercises, 
to  idl  warlike  skill  and  performances ;  and  may  civil-! 
ize,  adcMTh,  and  make^iscreet  our  minds,  by  the 
learned  and  affable  meeting  of  frequent,  academies, 
and  the  piocurement  of  wise  and  artful  recitations, 
sweetesked  with  eloquecit  and  grs^ceful  inticemetitSi 
tiD)  the  love  and  practice  of  justice,  temperance,  and 
fortitude;  ii^stmeting  and  bettering  the  nation  at  al^ 
opportunities,  th^t  the  call  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
may  be  beard  every  where,  as  Solomon  saith;  '^  She 
eiieth  without,  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets, 
in  the  4;oprQf  high  places^  in  the  chief  concourse,  and 
in  the  openings  of  the  gates/'  Whether  this  maybe 
not  only  in  pulpits,  but  afler  another  persuasive 
method,  a^  set  and  solemn  paueguries,  in  tbeatres^ 
|K>re|}es,  ^  what  other  plac^  or  way  may  will  p^pst 
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tip^n  tke  people,  to  receive  at  once  both  recreation 
and  instmction;  let  ;t<heni  in  authority  consult.  The 
thing  which  i  had  to  say,  and  those  intentions  which 
have  lived  within  me,  ever  since  I  co^d  conceive 
myself  any  thing  worth  to  my  country,  I  return  to 
4:rave  excuse,  that  urgent  reason  hath  plucked  from 
me,  by  an  abortive  and  fore^iated  discoTery.     And 
the  accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a  power 
nbove  man's  to  promise ;  but  that  hone  hath  by  mor« 
studious  ways  endeavoured,  and  with  more  unwearied 
spirit  that  noae  shall,  that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  my- 
self, as  far  as  life  and  free  leisure  will  extend ;  and  that 
the  land  had  once  enfranchised  herself  from  this  im-* 
pertinent  yoke  of  prelacy,  under  whose  inquisitorioui 
and  tyrannical  duncery,  no  free  and  splendid  wit  can 
flourish.  Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with 
any  knowing  reader,  that  for  somefew  years  yet  I  may 
go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  pajTnent  of  what  I 
^m  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be'  raided 
from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine^ 
like  that  which  flows  at  wast|»  from  the  pen  of  some 
vulgar  amorist,  or  the  trencher-fury  of  a  rhyming  pa- 
rasite;'  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  dame 
Memory  and  her  syren  daughters;  but  by  devout 
prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim 
with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  pu^ 
rify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.    To  this  must  b^ 
added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  obscrva- 
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tion,  insight  iiito  all  seemlj  arts  anii  Bffa\r6 ;  till 
which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  at  mine  own 
peiil  and  cost,  I  refuse  ^not  to  sustain  this  expecta* 
tion  from  as  many  as  are  not  loth  to  hazard  so  much 
credulity  upon  the  best  pledges  that  I  can  give  them. 
Although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  disclosed 
thus  much  beforehand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to 
make  it  manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  en- 
dure to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than 
these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed 
with  chearful  and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a 
troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes—- from  be-» 
holding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet 
^d  still  air  of  delightful  studies,  to  come  into  the 
dim  reflection  of  hollow  antiquities  sold  by  the  seem- 
ing bulk,  and  there  be  fain  to  club  quotations  with 
men  whose  learning  and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuf- 
ings;  vfho  when  they  have,  like  good  sumpters,  laid 
jpu  down  th^ir  horse-load  of  citations  and  fathers  at 
your  door,  with  a  rhapsody  of  who  and  who  were 
t)ishops  here  or  there,  you  may  take  off  their  pack- 
saddles,  their  da/s  work  is  done,  and  episcopacy,  as 
they  think,  stoutly  vindicated.  Let  any  geatle  ap- 
prehension tha^t  can  distinguish  learned  pains  from 
linleamed  drudgery,  imagine  what  pleasure  or  pro- 
^undness  can  be  in  this,  or  what  honour  to  deal 
against  such  adversaries.  But  were  it  the  meanest 
imder-service,  if  God,  by  his  secretary,  conscience, 
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'«njoin  it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if  I  should  draw  back ; 
fer  me  especially  now,  when  all  men  offer  their  aid  .to 
help,  ease,  and  lighten  the  difficult  labours  of  the 
church;  to  whose  service,  by  the  intentions  of  my 
parents  and  friends,  I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and 
in  mine  own  resolutions,  till  coming  to  some  matu* 
rity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  in- 
vaded the  church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders 
must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal ; 
which  unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would 
retch,  he  must  either  strait  perjure,  or  split  his  faith; 
I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless'  silence,  be- 
fore the  sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun 
with  servitude  and  forswearing/  Howsoever,  thus 
church-outed  by  the  prelates,  hence  may  appear  the 
right  I  have  to  meddle  in  these  matters ;  as  before 
the  necessity  and  constraint  appeared. 


The  passage  in  which  he  vindicates  his  own 
chastity^  is  singularly  beautifu],  and  presents  a. 
very  pleasing  picture  qf  his  early  studies,  and 
of  the  unsophisticated  delicacy  of  his  mind. 

Because  as  well  by  this  upbraiding  to  me  the  Bor-> 
delloes,  as  by  other  suspicious  glancings  in  his  book, 
be  would' seem  privily  to  point  me  out  to  bis  readeirs^ 
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^s  one  whose  custom  of  life  were  not  houest,  but  1h 
eentious ;  I  shall  iatreat  to  be  borue  'with,  though  I 
digress;  aud»  in  «  way  Bot  often  trod,  acquaint  you 
-with  the  sum  of  my  thoughts  in  this  matter,  througb 
tlhe  course  of  my  years  and  studies.  Although  I  am 
not  ignorant  how  hazardous  it  will  be  to  do  this 
under  the  nose  of  the  envious,  as  it  were  in  skirmisb, 
to  change  the  compact  order,  apd,  instead  of  outr 
ward  actions,  to  bring  inmost  thoughts  into  front. 
And  1  must  tell  you,  readers,  that  by  this  sort  of 
men  I  have  been  already  bitten  at ;  yet  shall  they  not 
for  me  know  how  slightly  they  are  esteemed,  unless 
they  have  so  much  learning  as  to.  read  what  in 
preek  ecffi^fcmjoi^i^  is«  which,  together  with  envy,  is 
the  cpmmon  disease  of  those  who  censure  books,  that 
are  not  for  their  reading.  With  me  it  fares  now^  as 
with  him  whose  outward  garment  hath  been  injure^ 
and  ill-bedigh^ed;  for  having  no  other  shift,  what 
help  but  to  turn  the  inside  outward»  especially  if  the 
lining  be  of  the  same,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  much 
better.  So  if  my  name  and  outward  demeanor  be  not 
evident  enough  to  defend  me,  I  must  make  trial  if 
the  discovery  of  my  inmost  thoughts  ran :  wherein 
of  two  purposes,  both  honest,  and,  both  sincere,  the 
pne  perhaps  I  shall  not  miss ;  although  I  fail  to  gain 
Relief  with  others,  qf  being  such  as  my  perpetual 
thoughts  shall  here  disclose  me,  I  may  yet  not  fail  o£ 
success  in  persuading  spme  to  Jt^e  such  really  them^ 


(»Iyes,  ^  they  cs^nnQt  believe  me  to  be  inoi^e  thaa 
whaX  I  fain,  I  had  my  time,  readers,  as  pther;i  h^ve^ 
who  have  good,  learning  bestowed  upon  thep:i,  to* 
be  sent  to  those  places,  'Vfiefe  the  ppinioi^  .^as,  it 
might  be  soonest  att^e4;  and,,  ^s  the  manne^ 
is,  was  not  unstudied  in  those  authors  which  are  mps4 
(Commended;  wheseof  some  were  grave  oratprs  an4 
historians^  whose  matter  methought  I  loved  indeed^ 
but  as  my  age  then  was,  so  |  understood  them ;  others 
were  the  smooth  elegiac  poets,  wheregf  the  spbool^ 
^re  not  scarce,  whom  botji  for  |he  pleasing  sound  of 
their  numerous  writing,  which,  in  imitation  I  found 
most  ea^  and  most  agreeaWe  to  nature's  part 
in  me,  and  for  their  matter,  wfiich  wh^t  it  is^  there 
he  few  who  know  not,  I  was  so  allured  tp  read, 
that  no  recreation  came  tp  ^e  Jbe.tter  wekome ;  for 
that  it  was  then  those  years  with  me  which  are  ext 
cused,  though  they  be  least  severe,  I  may  be  save4 
the  labour  to  remembei"  you.  Whence  having  obsei've4 
them  to  count  it  the  chief  glory  of  their  wit,  i^i  that 
they  were  ablest  to  judge,  to  praise,  and  by  thatcoul4 
esteem  tbemselve?  worthiest  to  love  those  high  perr, 
fections,  which,  uncjer  one  or  ptjjef  n^nae,  they  tooi; . 
to  celebrate;  1  thought  with  myself,  by  every  in* 
stinct  and  presage  of  nature,  which  is  not  wont  tq 
be  false,  that  wh£^t  en^boldened  them  to  this  task, 
might,  with  such  diligence  as  they  used,  embolden 
li^ej  and  tb^t  li^bs^t  judgment,  wit^  or  ^egance,  w^ 


rfty  share,  >vbUld  herein  best  appear,  and  best  valu« 
ifoelf^  by  how  much  more  wisely,  and  with  more 
love  of  virtue  I  should  choose  (let  rude  ears  be  ab* 
sent)  the  object  of  not  unlike  praises :  for  albeit  these' 
thoughts  to  some  will  seem  virtuous  and  commendable^ 
to  others  only  pardonable,  to  a  third  sort  perhaps 
idle,  yet  the  mentioning  of  them  nbw  will  end  in  se- 
rious. Nor  blame  it,  readers,  in  those  years  to  pro- 
pose to  themselves  such  a  reward  as  the  noblest  dis- 
positions above  other  things  in  this  life  have  some- 
times preferred:  whereof  not  to  be  sensible,  when 
good  and  fair  in  ohe  person  meet,  argues  both  a 
gross  and  shallow  judgment,  and  withal  an  ungentlei 
and  swainish  breast.  For  by  the  firm  settling  of  these 
l^ersuasions,  I  became  to  my  be&t  memory,  so  much 
a  proficient,  that  if  I  found  those  authors  any  where 
speaking  unworthy  things  of  themselves^  or  unchaste 
ei  those  names  which  before  they  had  extolled ;  this 
•ffect  it  wrought  with  me,  from  that  time  forward 
their  art  I  still  a[fplauded,  but  the  men  I  deplored  $ 
and  above  them  all  preferred  the  two  famous  re- 
nownets  of  Beatrice  and  Laura,  [Petrarca  and  Dante} 
who  never  write  but  honour  of  them  to  whom  they 
devote  their  verse,  displaying  sublime  and  pure 
thoughts,  without  transgression*  And  long  it  was 
Mot  after,  when  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that 
he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to. write 
Well  hereafter  in  laudable^thiogs,  ought  himself  to  be 
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ft  true  poem;  tbat  is,  a,  composition  and  pattern  of 
<the  best  and  honourablest  things ;  not  presuming. t& 
sing  high  praises  of  heroic  men,  or  famous  cities,  nn^ 
less  he  have  in  hmiself  the  experience  and  the  prac* 
tiee  of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy.  Thes^  r^r^ 
sonings,  together  with  a  certain  niceness  of  nature, 
an  honest  haughtiness,  and  self-esteem  even  of  what 
I  was,  or  what  I  might  be,  (which  let  envy  call  prida) 
and  lastly^  that  modesty,  whereof,  though  not  in  tb$ 
title-page,  yet  here  I  may  be  excused  to  make  some 
beseeming  profession ;  all  these  uniting  the  supply 
of  their  natural  aid  together,  kept  me  still  above 
those  low  descents  of  mind,  beneath  wbiph  he  must 
deject  and  plunge  himself,  that  can  agree  to  saleable 
and  imlawful  prostitutions.  Next,  (for  hear  me  out 
now,  readers,)  that  I  may  tell  you  whither  my  younger 
feet  wandered ;  I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables 
and  romances,  which  recount,  in  solemn  cantos,  the 
deeds  of  knighthood,  founded  by  our  victoriouf 
kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renown  over  all  Chris- 
tendom :  there  I  read  it  in  the  <^ath  of  every  knight, 
that  he  should  defend  to  the  expenceof  his  best 
blood,  or  of  his  life,  if  it  so  befel  him,  the  honour^ 
and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron :  from  whence  even 
then  I  learnt  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must 
be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies;  by 
such  a  dear  adventure  of  themselves,  had  sworn;  and 
if  I  found  in  the  story  afterward,  any  of  them  by 
word  qr  deed  breaking  that  oath,  I  judged  it  the 
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^ame  fault  of  the  poet,  as  that  ^hich  is  attributefd  ^ 
Homer — to  have  written  ilidecent  thpgs  of  the  godsj 
only  this  my  mind  gave  me,   that  every  free  and' 
gentle  spirit,  withotit  that  oath,  ought  to  be  bom  a 
knight,-  nor  needed  to  expect  the  gilt  spur,  or  the 
Ia}nng  of  a  sWord  upon  bis  shoulder,  to  stir  him  up 
both  by  his  counsel  and  his  arm,  to  secure  and  pro^ 
iect  the  weakness  of  any  attenipted  chastity.     So 
that  even  those  books^  which  to  m«&y  others  hav« 
been  the  fuel  of  wantonness  and  loose  living,    I  cai>= 
hot  think  how^  unless  by  divine  indulgence,  proved  tof 
toe  so  many  incitements,  as  you  have  heard,  to  the' 
love  and  stedfast  observation  of  that  virtue  which  ab^ 
liors  the  society  of  Bordellos.  Thus  from  the  laureat 
fraternity  of  poets,  riper  years,  and  the  ceaseless 
tound  of  study  and  reading,  led  me  to  the  shady 
spaces  of  philosophy  j  but  chiefly  to  the  divine  vo^ 
lumes  of  Plato,  and  his  eqiial  Xenophon ;  where,  if  I 
should  tell  you  what  I  learnt  of  chastity  and  love,  I 
inean  that  Which  is  truly  So,  whose  charming  cup  is 
bnly  virtue,  which  she  bears  in  her  hand  to  those 
who  are  worthy;  the  test  are  cheated  with  a  thick 
intoxicating  potion,  which  a  certain  sorceress,  the 
abuser  of  lovfe's  name,  carriefe  about  5  and  how  thei 
first  and  chiefest  office  of  love  begins  and  ends  in  the" 
Soul,  producing  those  happy  ti»trinS  of  her  divine  ge- 
neration, knowledge  and  virtue  j  with  Such  abstracted 
lublimities  as  these^  it  might  be  worth  your  listea' 
itjg^  readers,  as  I  may  ooe  dajr  hope  to  have  you  ui# 


Mill  time,  vhen  there  shaU  be  ho  chiding ;   not  in 
these  noises,  the  adversary,  as  you  knowy  baiking  at 
the  door,  or  searching  for  me  at  the  Bordellos,,  where 
it  may  be  he  has  lost  himself;  and  raps  up  without 
pi^  the  sage  and  rheumatic  old prelatess,  with  all  her 
young  Cormtfttoti  haty^  to   inquire  for  such  a  one. 
Last  of  aU,  not  in  time,  but  as  perfection  is  last,  that 
care  was  ever  hatd  of  me,  with  my  earliest  capacity, 
not  to  be  n^ligently  traiiied  in  the  precepts  of  chris- 
tian religion;  This  that  I  have  hitherto  delated,  hath 
been  to  shew,  that  though  Christianity  had  been  hut 
slightly  taught  me,  yet  a  certain  reservedness  of  na- 
tural disposition,  and  moral  discipline,  learnt  out  of 
the  noblest  philosophy,  was  enough  to  keep  me  in 
^sdain  of  far  les^  incontinencies  than  this  of  the  ^ 
Bordello.  But  having  had  the  doctrine  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture, unfolding   those   chaste   and   high   mysteries, 
with  timeliest  care  infused,  that  ^*  the  body  is  for  the 
Lord  and  the  Lord  for  the  body  /'   thus  also  I  ar- 
gued to  myself,  that  if  unchastity  in  a  woman,  whom 
St.  Paul  terms  the  glory  of  man,  be  such  a  scands^ 
and  dishonour,  then  certainly  in  a  man,  who  is  both 
the  image  and  glory  of  God,  it  must,  though  com^ 
monly  not  so  thought,  be  much  more  deflouring  and 
dishonourable ;  in  that  he  sins  both  against  his  owil 
body,  which  is  the  perfecter  sex,  and  his  own  glory, 
which  is  in  the  woman ;  and  that  which  is  worst, 
agodnst  the  im^e  and  glory  of  God,  which  is  in" 
himself.  Nor  did  I  skmber  erer  that  plaee^  exipress-' 
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ing  such  high  rewards  of  ever  accompanying  the 
Lamb,  to  those  celestial  songs  to  others  inappre- 
hensible, but  not  to  those  who  were  not  defiled  with 
women,  which  doubtless  mes^s  fornication ;  for  mar- 
riage must  not  be  called  a  defilement.  Thus  large  I 
have  purposely  been,  that  if  I  have  been  justly  taxed 
with  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  me,  after  all  this 
my  confession,  with  a  tenfold  shame :  but  if  I  have 
hitherto  deserved  no  such  opprobrious  word' or  sus- 
picion, I  m£^  hereby  engage .  myself  now  openly  to 
the  faithful  observatipn  of  what  I  have  professed. 


4.  Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrant's 
Defence  against  SmMymnuus, 

5.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

6.  Of  Education;  taMaster  Samuel  Has  tlib. 
7-  Areopagitica;  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty 

of  unlicensed  Printing,  to  the  Parliament  of 
England. 

8.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce 
restored,  to  the  good  of  both  Sexes,  from  the 
Bondage  of  Canon  Law,  and  other  mistakes,  to 
the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  in  the  Law  and 
Gospel  compared,  8cc. 

9.  Tetrachordon;  Expositions  upon  the  four 
chief  Places  in  Scripture  which  treat  of  Mar- 
riage^ or  Nullities  in  Marriage^  See. 


lO^  The  Judgment  of  Martia  Bucer,  cou'* 
cerning  Divorce,  written  to  Bdvtrard  the  Sixtlfi 
i^  his  second  Book  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  &c. 

11.  Colasteriofi ;  a  Reply  to  a  nameless  .A^ 
swer  against  the  Doctrinq  and  Discipline  of  Pi^^ 
vorce ;  wherein  the  trivial  Author  of  that  Answer 
b  4iscovered;  the  Licenser  conferred  with,  ^4^ 
the  Opinion  which  they  trad^lce  defended*  t  j 

12.  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magisti;ates  {, 
proving  that  it  is  lawful,  and  hath  been'h^ld:Sf>« 
through  all  Ages,  for  any  whp  have  the  power^; 
to  call  to  account  ^  Tyrant  pir  wicked  King, 
and,  after  due  Conviction>  tb  depose  and  p^ 
him  to  death,  if  the  ordinary  Magistrate  have 
neglected^  or  denied  to  do  it,  &c* 

13.  Observations  dn.  the  Articled  of  Peace 
between  James  Earl  of  QnHpnd,  for  King^ 
Charles  the  First,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Irish  Rebels  and  Papists  on  the  other  hand : 
and  on  a  Xiejtter  sent  by  Ormond  to  Colonel 
Jones,  Governor  of  Dublin ;  and  a  Represen- 
tation of  the  Scots  Prjesbytery  at  Belfast  in 
Ireland.  To  which  .  the  said  Articles,  Letter, 
with  Colonel  Jones's  Answer  to  it^  and  Re^ 
presentation,  &c.  are  prefixed* 

14.  Eikonoclastes;  in  answer  to  a  Book  intitled 
-Vol.  Ill,  o 
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Eikon  Basilike^  the  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred 
Majesty  in  his  Solitude  and  his  Sufferings. 

The  Eikonoclastes  was  written  in  answer  to  a 
tract  entitled  Eikon  Basilike,  containing  a  de-- 
fence  of  the  king,  and  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Charles  himself.  The  passages  I  shall  ex- 
tract from  this  piece  may  be  thought  objec- 
tionable from  the  boldness  of  the  sentiments; 
but  as  most  people  have  pretty  well  made  up 
their  minds  about  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  I. 
the  influence  of  any  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject at  present,  would  be  insignificant.  The 
passages,  too,  will  serve  to  shew  at  once  Mil- 
ton's manner  in  controversy,  and  the  ebullient 
state  of  feeling  which  prevailed  at  the  period. 

Chap.  5, 

Upon  the  BUI  for  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  for  settling 

thisjSjC^ 

The  bill  ior  triennial  parliaments  was  doubtless  a 
good  bill,  and  the  other  for  settling  this  was  at  that 
time  very  expedient ;  and,  in  the  king's  own  words, 
no  more  than  what  the  world  "  was  fully  confirmed 
he  might,  in  justice,  reason,  honour,  and  conscience, 
grant  them ;"  for  to  that  end  he  affirms  to  have  done  it. 

But  whereas  he  attributes  the  passing  of  them  to 
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Ills  own  act  of  grace  and  willingness,  as  his  manner 
is,  to  make  virtues  of  his  necessities,  and  giving  to 
himself  all  the  praise^  heaps  ingratitude  upon  the 
parliament,  a  little  memory  will  set  the  dean  con-^ 
trary  before  us — that  for  those  beneficial  acts  we 
owe  what  we  owe  to  the  parliament,  but  to  his  grant- 
ing them,  neither  praise  nor  thanks.  The  ^rst  bill 
grated  much  less  than  two  former  statutes  yet  in 
force  by  Edward  the  Third— that  a  parliament  should 
be  called  every  year, '  or  Oftener,  if  need  were :  nay, 
from  a  far  ancienter  law-book,  called  the  Mirror,  it  is 
affirmed,  in  a  late  treatise  called  Bights  oftht  King^ 
doMf  that  parliaments,  by  our  old  laws,  ought  twice 
a  year  to  be  at  London^  The  second  was  so  neces-^ 
sary,  that  nothing  in  the  power  of  man  mcrre  seemed 
to  ,b^  the  stay  and  support  of  all  things  from  that 
steep  ruin  to  which  he  had  nigh  brought  them^  than 
that  act  obtained.  He  had  by  his  ill  stewardship, 
and  to  say  no  worse,  the'  needless  raising  of  twa  ar- 
mies, intended  for  a  civil  war,  beggared  both  himself 
and  the  public;  and  besides  had  left  us  upon  the  score 
of  his  needy  enemies  for  what  it  cost  them  in  Iheir 
own  defence  against  him.  To  disengage  him  and  the 
kingdom,  great  sums  were  to  be  borrowed,  which 
would  never  have  been  lent,  nor  could  ever  be  paid, 
had  the  king  chanced  to  dissolve  this  parliament  as 
heretofore.  The  errors  also  of  his  government  had 
brought  the  kingdom  to  such  extremes  as  were  in- 
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capable  of  all  recovery,  without  the  aBsolate  conii-' 
nuance  of  this  parKament.  It  had  been  else  in  vaii» 
to  go  about  th6  settling  of  so  great  distempers,  if  he, 
who  first  cansed  the  malady,  nught,  when  he  pleased, 
reject  the  reme<fy.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  that 
he  granted  both  these  acts  unwillingly,  and,  as  a 
mere  passive  instrument,  was  th^n  visible  even  ta 
most  of  those  men  who  now  will  see  nothing. 

At  passing  of  the  former  act  he  himself  concealed 
not  his  unwillingness  ;  and  testifying  a  great  dislike 
df  their  actions,  which  they  then  proceeded  in  with 
great  approbation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  he  told  thei» 
with  a  masterly  brow,  that  ''  by  this  act  he  had 
obliged  them  above  what  they  had  deserved,"  and 
gave  a  piece  of  justice  to  the  commonwealth  three 
times  short  of  his  predecessors,  as  if  he  had  i>een 
giving  some  boon^  or  begged  office,  to  a  sort  of  his 
desertless  grooms ► 

That  he  passed  the  latter  act  dgaiii^t  [hi3  Will,  no 
x^an  in  reason  can  hold  it  questionable :  f^r  if  the 
Fdiruary  before  he  made  so  dainty,  and  weris  so  loth 
to  bestow  a  parliament  once  in  three  years  upon  the 
nation,  because  this  bad  so  opposed  his  courses,  was 
it  likely  that,  the  May  following,  he  should  bestow 
willingly  on  this  parliament  an  indissoluble  sitting, 
when  they  had  offended  him  much  nwre  by  cutting 
^hort  and  impeaching  of  high  treason  his  chief  fa- 
vourites I  It  was  hia  fear,  then,  not  his  favour,  whieh 
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4rew  from  him  that  act,  lest  the  parliament,  incensed 
hy  hit  conspiracies  against  tbem,  a^out  the  same 
time  discovered,  should  with  the  people  have  resented 
too  heinously  those  his  doings,  if  to  the  smspicion  of 
their  danger  from  him,  he  had  also  added  the  denial 
of  this  only  means  to  secure  ti^emselves. 

f  f  ♦  ♦  jlig  [jjjl  pfeventing  dissolution  of 
^his  parliament,  lie  calls*  ^'  an  unparalleled  act,  out 
of  the  extreme  iconfidence  that  his  subjects  would 
not  make  ill  use  of  it/'  But  was  it  not  a  greater 
confidence  of  the  people  to  put  into  one  man's  hand 
fip  great  a  power,  |;iU  he  abused  it,  as  to  summon 
and  dissolve  parl^aa^ents  f  He  would  be  thanked  for 
trusting  them,  and  ought  to  thank  them  rather  for 
trusting  him :  the  trust  issuing  first  from  them,  not 
irom  him. 

And  that  it  was  a  mere  tJiist,^  and  not  his  prero^ 
gative,  to  call  and  dissolve  parliament^  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  and  that  parliaments  were  not  iq  be  dissolved, 
till  all  petitions  were  heard,  all  grievances  redressed, 
is  not  only  the  assertion  of  this  parliament,  but  of  our 
imcient  law-books,  which  aver  it  to  be  an  unwritten 
law  of  common  right,  so  engraven  in  the  hearts  of 
4>ur  ancestors,  and  by  them  so  constantly  enjoyed  and 
claimed,  as  that  it  needed  not  enrolling.  And  if  the 
Scots  in  their  declaration  could  charge  the  king  with 
breach  of  their  laws,  for  breaking  up  that  parliament 
without  their  consent,  while  matters  of  greatest  mo« 


mcnt  were  depending ;  it  were  unreasonable  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  wisdom  of  England  should  be  so 
wanting  to  itself,  through  all  ages,  as  not  to  provide 
by  some  known  law,  written  or  unwritten,  against 
the  not  calling,  or  the  arbitrary  dissolving  of  paV- 
iiaments ;  or  that  they  who  ordained  their  summon- 
ing twice  a  year,  or  as  oft  as  need  required,  did  not 
tacitly  enact  also,  that  as  necessity  of  affairs  called 
them,  so  the  same  necessity  should  keep  them  undis- 
solved till  that  were  fully  satisfied.  Were  it  not  for 
that,  parliaments,  and  all  the  fruit  and  benefit  we 
receive  by  having  them,  would  turn  soon  to  mere 
abusion.  It  appears,  then,  that  if  this  bill  of  not 
dissolving  were  an  unparalleled  act,  it  was  a  known 
and  common  right,  which  our  ancestors  under  other 
kings  enjoyed  as  firmly  as  if  it  had  been  engraven  in 
marble ;  and  that  the  infringement  of  thia  king  first 
brought  it  into  a  written  act :  who  now  boasts  that 
as  a  great  favour  done  us,  which  his  own  less  fidelity 
than  was  in  former  kings,  constrained  us  only  of  an 
old  undoubted  right,  to  make  a  new  written  act.  But 
what  needed  written  acts,  whenas  anciently  it  was 
esteemed  part  of  his  crown^oath  not  to  dissolve  par- 
liaments till  all  grievances  were- considered.  Where- 
upon the  old  9nodi  of  parliament  calls  it  fiat  perjury, 
if  he  dissolve  them  before ;  as  I  find  cited  in  a  book 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  to  which 
find  other  Jaw-tract^ts,  I  refer  the  more  lawyerly 
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mooting  of  this,  which  is  neither  my  element,  nor 
my  proper  work  here;  since  the  book  which  I  have 
to  answer,  pretends  to  reason,  not  to  authorities  and 
quotations ;  and  I  hold  reason  to  be  the  best  arbi- 
trator, and  the  law  of  law  itself. 


From  Chap.  6, 

Upon  the  Kin^s  Retirement  from  Westminster. 

Putting  off  the  cour.tier,  he  now  puts  on  the  phi- 
losopher, and  sententiously  disputes  to  this  effect: 
*'  that  reason  ought  to  be  used  to  men^  force  and 
terror  to  beasts ;  that  he  deserves  to  be  a  slave  who 
captivates  the  rational  sovereignty  of  his  soul,  and 
liberty  of  his  will  to  compulsion ;  that  he  would  not 
forfeit  that  freedom,  which  cannot  be  denied  him  as 
a  king,  because  it  belongs  to  him  as  a  man  and  a 
christian,  though  to  preserve  his  kingdom ;  but 
rather  die  enjoying  the  empire  of  his  soul,  than  live 
in  such  a  vassalage,  as  not  to  use  his  reason  and 
conscience  to  like  or  dislike  as  a  king/'-— Which 
words  of  themselves,  as  far  as  they  are  sense,  good 
and  philosophical,  yet  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  to 
engross  this  common  liberty  to  himself,  would  tread 
down  all  other  men  into  the  condition  of  slaves  and 
beasts,  they  quite  lose  their  commendation.      He 
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confesses  a  rational  sovereignty  of  soul,  and  freed<^]^ 
of  tfiU  in  evety  man,  an4  yet  with  an  implicit  re-» 
pugnancy  wonld  have  his  reason  the  sovereign  of  that 
sovereignty,  and  would  captivate  add  make  useless 
that  natural  freedom  of  will  in  all  other  men  but 
himself.  But  them  that  yield  him  this  obedience  he 
80  well  rewards,  as  to  pronounce  them  worthy  tQ  be 
slaves.  They  who  have  lost  all  to  be  his  subjects^ 
may  stoop  and  take  up  the  reward.  What  that  free- 
dom is,  which '^  cannot  be  denied  him  as  a  kiug, 
because  it  belongs  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  christian/' 
I  understand  not.  If  it  be  his  negative  voice,  it  con- 
cludes all  men  who  have  not  such  a  negative  as  his 
against  a  whole  parliament,  to  be  iieither  men  nor 
christians ;  and  what  was  he  himself  then  aU  this 
iwhile,  that  weidenied  it  him  as  a  king!  Will  he  say 
that  he  enjoyed  within  himself  the  less  freedom  for 
that?  Might  not  he,  both  as  a  man  a^d  as  a  chris- 
tian, have  reigned  within  himself  in  full  sovereignty 
of  soul,  no  man  repining,  bi^t  that  his  outward  and 
imperious  will  milst  invade  the  civil  liberties  of  a 
liaiion?  Did  we  therefore  not  permit  him  to  use  his 
ireason  or  his  conscience,  not  permitting  him  to  be- 
Muve  us  the  use  of  ours  ?  And  mig(it  not  he  have 
^joyed  both  as  a  king,  governing  us  as  freemen  by 
>what  laws  we  ourselves  would  be  governed  ?  It  was 
^ot  the  inward  use  of  bis  reason  and  his  conscience 
$bat  would  content  hini^  \^%  to  use  them  both  as  i^ 
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law  <^ver  all  his  subjects,  '*  in  whatever  he  declared 
as  a  king  to  like  or  dislike/'  Which  use  of  reason, 
most  reasonless  and  unconscionable,  is  the  utmost 
that  any  tyrant  ever  pretended  over  his  vassals. 

In  all  wise  natioi^s,  the  legislative  power,  and  tha 
judicial  execution  of  that  power,  have  been  most 
commonly  distinct,  and  in  several  hands  ;  but  yet  th^ 
fbrmer  supreme,  the  other  subordinate.  If  then  tht 
king  be  only  set  up  to  e^cecute  the  law,  which  is  in* 
deed  the  highest  of  his  office,  he  ought  no  more  to 
make  or  forbid  the  making  of  any  law^  agreed  upoii 
in  parliament^  than  other  inferior  judges,  who  are 
his  deputies.  Neither  can  he  more  reject  a  law  of- 
fered him  by  the  conuQons,  than  he  can  new-make 
a  law  which  they  reject.  And  yet  the  more  to  credit 
and  uphold  his  cause,  he  would  seem  tp  have  philo- 
^phy  on  his  side,  straining  her  wise  dictates  to  un- 
philosophical  purposes.  But  when  kings  come  so 
low  as  to  -fawn  upon  philosophy,  which  before  tliey 
neither  valued  nor  understood,  it  is  a  sign  that  fails 
not,  they  are  then  put  to  their  last  trump.  And  phi- 
losophy as  well  requites  them,  by  not  suffering  her 
golden  sayings  either  to  become  their  lips^  or  to  be 
used  as  masli^s  and  colours  of  injurious  and  violent 
deeds.  So  that  what  they  presume  to  borrow  from 
her  sage  and  virUious  rules,  like  the  riddle  of  Sphinx 
not  understood,  breaks  the  neck  of  their  own  cagse. 

Biift  now  again  to  politics :  ^'  He  cannot  think  the 
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majesty  and  crown  of  England  to  be  bound  by  any 
coronation  oath  in  a  blind  and  brutish  formality,  to 
consent  to  whatever  its  subjects  in  parliament  shall 
require."  What  tyrant  could  presume  to  say  more, 
■when  he  meant  to  kick  down  all  law,  government, 
and  bond  of  oath }  But  why  he  so  desires  to  absolve 
himself  the  oath  of  his  coronation,  would  be 
worth  the  knowing.  It  cannot  but  be  yielded,  that 
the  oath  which  binds  him  to  performance  of  his 
trust,  ought  in  reason  to  contain  the  sum  of  what 
,his  chief  trust  and  office  is.  But  if  it  neither  do  en« 
join  nor  mention  to  him,  as  a  part  of  his  duty^  the 
making  or  the  marring  of  any  law,  or  scrap  of  law, 
but  requires  only  his  assent  to  those  laws  which  the 
people  have  already  chosen,  or  shall  choose,  (for  so 
both  the  Latin  of  that  oath,  and  the  old  English,  and 
all  reason  admits,  that  the  people  should  not  lose, 
under  a  new  king,  what  freedom  they  had  before) 
then  that  negative  voice  so  contended  for,  to  deny 
the  passing  of  any  law  which  the  commons  chose, 
is  both  against  the  oath  of  his  coronation,  and  his 
Ifingly  office.  And  if  the  king  may  deny  to  pass 
what  the  parliament  hath  chosen  to  be  a  law,  then 
doth  the  king  make  ^himself  superior  to  his  whole 
kingdom;  which  not  only  the  general  maxims  of 
policy  gainsay,  but  even  our  own  standing  laws,  as 
hath  been  cited  to  him  in  remonstrances  h6retofor€^ 
th^t  **  the  king  hath  two  superiors,  the  law^  and 
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his  court  of  parliament."  But  this  he  counts  to  be 
a  blind  and  brutish  formality,  whether  it  be  law,  or 
oath,  or  his  duty,  and  thinks  to  turn  it  off  with 
wholesome  words  and  phrases,  which  he  then  first 
learnt  of  the  honest  people,  when  they  were  so  often 
compelled  to  use  them  against  those  more  truly  blind 
and  brutish  formalities  thrust  upon  us  by  his  6wn 
command.  ' 

As  for  his  instance,  in  case  ^^  He  and  the  house  of 
peers  attempted  to  enjoin  the  house  of  commons," 
it  bears  no  equality :  for  he  and*  the  peers  represent 
but  themselves ;  the  commons  are  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

Thus  he  concludes  ''  his  oath  to  be  fully  discharged 
in  governing  by  laws  already  made,"  as  being  not 
bound  to  pass  any  new,  *^  if  his  reason  bids  him 
deny  ;'*  and  so  may  infinite  mischiefs  grow,  and  a 
whole  nation  be  ruined,  while  our  general  good  and 
safety  shall  depend  upon  the  private  and  overween- 
ing reason  of  one  obstinate  man,  who,  against  all 
the  kingdom',  if  he  list,  will  interpret  both  the  law 
and  his  oath  of  coronation  by  the  tenor  of  his  own 
will,  which  he  himself  tonfesses  to  be  an  arbitrary 
power,  yet  doubts  not  in  his  argument  to  imply ;  asi . 
if  he  thought  it  -  more  fit  the  parliament  should  be 
subject  CO  his  will,  than  he  to  their  advice;  a  man 
neither  by  nature  nor  by  nurture  wise.  How  is  it 
possible;  t^at  he  in  whom  such  principles  as  thes9 
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were  so  deep-rooted,  could  ever,  though  restored 
again,  have  reigned  otherwise  than  tyruonically. 

Of  the  Eikon  Basilike,  Milton  says>  .that  it 
bad  the  same  effect  upon  the  affections  of  the 
English^  as  the  famous  will  of  Julius  Caesar 
had  on  those  of  tbe  Roman  people.  It  is  sai4 
to  have  passed  thrpugh  fifty  editions^  at  home 
and  abroad^  in  one  year*  .  It  has  been  attri- 
buted to  bishop  Grander ;  probably  without  rea- 
son. From  the  defence  of  it  by  Wagstaffe, 
one  would  be  induced  tp  infer,  that  the  king 
himself  was  the  author.  There  are  many  oc- 
casional pieces  of  Charles  in  the  collection  of 
his  works  in  folio. 
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Though  the  extracts  already  given  from  MiU 
ton  may  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
I  have  in  view,  I  shall  venture  to  select  one 
more.  Milton  was  accused  of  expressing  him- 
^If  too  bitterly  in  controversy.  He  excuses 
himself  from  the  example  of  the  apostles,  and 
of  Christ  himself^  from  his  natural  tempeia- 
ment,  and  from  the  interests  of  truth,  which 
demand  the  high  tone  of  enthui^iasm  and  zeal. 
The  passage  is   taken   from  his  Apology  for 
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Smectymnuus ;  and  might  have  been  inserted 
under  that  article ;  but  it  wifl  come  better  here, 
as  a  sort  of  emollient  to  the  preceding. 

If  the  question  were  in  oratory,  whether  a  Vehe* 
inent  vein  throwing  out  indignation  or  scorn  upon  an 
ohject  that  merits  it,  were  among  the  aptest  ideas  of 
^pee«ch  to  be  (flowed,  it  were  my  work,  and  that  an 
easy  one,  to  make  it  char  both  by  the  rules  of  best 
rhetoricians,  and  the  famousest  examples  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  orations.  But  since  the  religion  of 
it  is  disputed,  and  not  the  art,  J  shall  make  use  only 
6f  Such  reasons  and  authorities  as  religion  cannot 
except  against.  It  will  be  hardier  to  gain^y,  than 
for  me  to  evince,  that  in  the  teaching  of  men  di- 
versly  tempered,  different  w^s  are  to  be  tried.  The 
baptist,  we  know,  was  a  strict  man,  remarkable  for 
austerity  and  set  order  of  life.  Our  Saviour,  who 
bad  all  giifis  in  him,  was  Lord  to  express  his  indoc- 
trinating power  in  what  sort  him  best  seemed ;  somer 
times  by  a  mild  and  familiar  converse,  sometimes 
v^ith  plain  and  impartial  home-speaking,  regardless 
of  those  whom  the  auditors  might  think  he  should 
have  had  in  more  respect ;  otherv^hiles  with  bitter  and 
ireful  rebukes,  if  not  teaching,  yet  leaving  excuseless 
'those  his  wilful  impugners.  What  was  all  in  him, 
was  divided  among  many  others,  the  teachers  of  his 
church ;  some  to  be  wvere^  and  even  of  a  sad  grar 
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vity,  that  they  may  win  such,  and  check  sometime!^ 
those  who  he  of  nature  over  confident  and  jocond; 
others  were  sent  more  cheerful,  free,  and  still  as  it 
were  at  large,  in  the  midst  of  an  un trespassing  ho- 
nesty:  'that  they  who  are  so  tempered  may  have  by 
Whom  they  might  be  drawn  to  salvation,  and  thej 
who  are  too  scrupulous  and  dejected  of  spirit,  might, 
be  often  strengthened  with  wise  consolations  and  re- 
vivings:  no  man  being  forced  wholly  to  dissolve  that 
ground-work  of  nature  which  God  created  in  him; 
the  sanguine  to  empty  out  all  his  sociable  liveliness, 
the  choleric  to  expel  quite  the  unsinning  predomi- 
nance of  his  anger ;  but  that  each  radical  humour 
and  passion,  wrought  upon  and  corrected  as  it 
ought,  might  be  made  the  proper  mould  and  founda- 
tion of  every  man's  peculiar  gifts  and  virtues.  Some 
also  were  induedwith  a  staid  moderation  and  sound- 
ness of  argument,  to  teach  and  convince  the  rational 
and  sober-minded;  yet  not  therefore  that  to  be  thought 
the  only  expedient  course  of  teaching ;  for  in  times 
of'  opposition,  when  either  against  new  heresies  aris- 
ing, or  old  corruptions  to  be  reformed,  this  cool  un- 
passionate  mildness  of  positive  wisdom,  is  not 
enough  to  damp  and  astonish  the  proud  resistance  of' 
carnal  and  false  doctors,  then  (that  I  may  have  leave 
to  soar  awhile  as  the  poets  use)  zeal,  whose  sub- 
stance is  ethereal,  arming  in  complete  diamond,  as- 
cends  his  fiery  chariot^  drawa  with  two  blazing  me- 
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leorsy  figured  like  beasts,  but  of  a  higher  breed  than 
any  the  zodiac  yields,  resembling  two  of  those  four 
which  £2ekiel  and  St,  John  saw — the  one  visaged 
like  a  lion,  to  express  power,  high  authority,  and 
indignation;  the  other  of  countenance  like  a  man,  to 
cast  derision  and  scorn  upon  perverse  and  fraudulent 
seducers.  With  these  the  invincible  warrior.  Zeal, 
shaking  loosely  the  slack  reins,  drives  over  the  heads 
of  scarlet  prelates,  and  such  as  are  insolent  to 
maintain  traditions,  bruising  their  stifif  necks  un- 
der his  flaming  wheels.  Thus  did  the  true  pro«- 
phets  of  old  combat  with  the  false;  thus  Christ 
himself,  the  fountain  of  meekness,  found  acrimony 
enough  to  be  still  galling  and  vexing  th6  pre- 
latical  pharisees.  But  ye  will  say,  these  had  im- 
mediate warrant  from  God  to  be  thus  bitter;  and  I 
say,  so  much  the  plainlier  is  it  proved,  that  there 
may  be  a  sanctified  bitterness  against  the  enemies  of 
truth. 


15.  A  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesias- 
tical Causes;  shewing  that  it  is  not  lawful  for 
any  Power  on  earth  to  compel  in  matters  of  . 
Religion. 

16.  Considerations    touching  the  likeliest 
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means  to  removiag  Hirelings  out  of  the  Churcli 
&c. 

17.  The  present  Means  and  brief  Delinea^ 
tion  of  a  free  Common weahh;  easy  to  be  put 
in  practice,  and  whhout  delay ;  in  a  Letter  to 
General  Monk.  Published  frcrni  the  Manu- 
script. 

18^  The  ready  and  easy  Waiy  to  establish  a 
free  Comrtionwealth,  and  the  Excellencies 
thereof  compared  with  the  Iiiicohvenienciesand 
Dangers  of  re-admitting  Kings  in  this  Nation. 

19.  Brief  Notes  upon  a  late  Sernion,  intitled> 
iThe  Fear  of  God  and  the  King,  preached  and 
since  published  by  Matbew  Griffith,  D.  D.  and 
Chaplain  to  the  late  King,  wherein  many  no-* 
torious  Wrestlings  of  Scripture,  and  other 
Falsities,  are  observed. 

20.  Accedence  commenced  Grammar;  sup- 
plied with  sufficient  Rules  for  the  Use  of  such 
as,  younger  or  elder,  are  desirous,  without 
more  Trouble  than  needs,  to  attain  the  Latin 
Tongue;  the  elder  sort  especially  with  little 
teaching,  and  their  own  Industry. 

£1.  The  History  of  Britain,  that  i^art  es- 
J)ecially  now  called  England;  from  the  first 
traditional  Beginning,  continued  to  the  Nor- 
msiin  Conquest.  Collected  out  of  the  ancienteft 
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wsA  best  AttthoTt  thereof*    PabMbcd  jfrom  m 
Copy  corrected  by  the  Atidior  hknself. 

£2.  Of  tme  Religion,  Heresy^  Schism^  T^ 
leration ;  and  what  be^  meuis  may  be  umA 
against  the  Growth  of  Popery*  Printed  in 
the  year  1693. 

23.  A  brief  History  of  Moscovia^  andodto 
less  known  Countries  lying  eastward  of  Russic, 
as  far  as  Cathay«  Gathered  from  the  Writ-' 
ings  of  several  Eye-witi^esses. 

24.  A  Declaration;  or  Letters  Fktent  foriha 
.Election  of  Jtihn  the  Thirds  King  of  Polrad; 

« elected  of  the  22d  of  May,  Anno  Domim, 
1674.  Containing  tfie  Reasons  of  this  EIeo-> 
tioa ;  th^  great  Virtues  and  Merits  of  the  said 
Serene  Elect;  his  eminent  Services  in  War^ 
especially  in  his  last  great  Victory  against  the 
Turks  and  Tartars;  iHienreof  many  PaiticiH 
lars  are  hererektedy  not  published  before. 

9^,  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglkano,  contru 
CktwHi  Anonym,  idius  Subaom  J}efeniiommi 
Regiam* 

£6«  Defemio  Seemnda  pro  Popuh  Anglkdmo 
eontru  iirfamem  LibeUmn  anonymum,  cm  J%kk^ 
lus  Regii  Sangmnii  clamor  ad  Catum^ 

\no$n  ^ 


VOL.  Ill, 
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^>  ffl^.yfyf^iprp  se  Prfensio  contra  Jksat^ 
drum  ihff^nfai.  Ecclissi$iten,  Libelli  fanwdy  cui 
JSipdlt^y:>Rq^i'Su9^inu  clamor  ad  Cmlum,  ad* 
g^r^f^i^rrifida^  jinglicanosj  Authorpn  recU 

f^m--    •  ....      " 

£8.  Liter  a  Senat&s  Anglicani  nomine  acjussu 
^p^crig^.  Literit  Olivmi  Protectoris  nomne 
Script. 

.     iQ.rldtjn'ii^    Richardi    Protect  oris,    nomifie 
Scripta. 

30.  Literit    Parlamenti  Restitutio    nomine 


:Sl.  Ar4is  ,  Jjogica plemor  Institutio  ad  Petri  ^ 
JBi^nti  Jlfythfidtm  concinnata,  adjecta  est  Praxis 
jina^tic^'  et  Petri  M^tmi  Vita,    Libris  duor- 

^;  39n  j^utotis  Mpistolarum  Tamiliarum  liber 
M^^i   ^Qmbm^.  dccemef^nt  eju^tem  jam  olim  in 
Collegia  Ad(i^lmenii$  Prplmiof^s  qiuddam  Ora-^ 
-teriitj 

i  ^9^  ^r^tum  Dom-  Prot$ctoris  Reipublics 
Angli(B,  Scotia,  Hibernian  S^c,  ex  consensu  atque 
0fitmH^QbmiM  sui  Ediium,  In  quo  hfjus 
-A^^Mcf^  Cau^a  contra  Hispanos  justa  esse 

Smmirat^rt\   . 

The  prose   works  of   MUtot^ .  complete^ 


t 
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ftiro.  by  ;  Cbajrles.  Symniot^^;  D*  Vk^t  itm^ 
College,.  Oxford ;  with,  a :  life  qf  itlm  ^«li*)% 
ami  mteinsip^jrsed  with  translifttioiis  andjC|4!lk4 
remarks.  '  :. '  |^ 

If  we  consider  the  greatness  of  the  anther^ 
his  prose  works  have  probably  been  very  little 
read.  This  has  arisen  no  doubt  in  part  from 
the  temporary  interest  of  many  of  the  sub^ 
jects  he  treats,  and  partly  from  his  enmity 
against  the  established  clergy  of  his  time. 
The  high  .republican  spirit  which  pervades 
them  might  also  have  had  some  influence  in 
checking  their  extensive  popularity.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
our  early  writers,  particularly  the  writers  of 
Romance,  his  style  is  often  more  antiquated 
than  that  of  any  of  his  cotemporaries.  It 
were  superfluous  to  remark  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  w;ritings  from  a  man  so  illustrious  as 
Milton.  They  breathe  throughout  that  sub* 
lime,  etherial  spirit,  peculiar  only  to  him. 
We  are  continually  astonished  and  delighted 
at  his  never-failing  abundance  of  sentiments 
and  imagery-^at  that  majestic  stream  and 
swell   of   thoughts,    with    whieh    his    mind 
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maxw^ 


Wd  whoever  im)iM  to  f om  Ut  laaguaj^e  «o 
H  MlTf  ifiid  Aolde  stylen^^iis  chafacter  to  4 
Ihr^  sluoeiitjr  ef  iMi  >^  im4  ute  ircMte 
elMiltoQ* 
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%K%h    ol    ClttSMclQll   ttdl:   lotd  higk   C^ttl^ 

QdkKT  pf  Bng^iMKlf  dese^ided  fboox  an  a&oient 
family  in  Cheshire^  wias  born  at  Dintim  neac 
Hindoo^  ini  Wilifihite^  m  16O8.  He  etttesed 
at  Magdalcatie  Hall^  Oxford,  in  l6(Mty  beiog  ^f 
£o!iurteen  yeara^  old»  and  prooaedad  badieba 
af  acls  in  16^  i  soc^  after  which^  he  xmnoTeil 
to  ib^  Middle  Temple>  and  waa  snbadqoaiitLjr 
Qi^led  to  tba  bar* 

](a  the  itfiQrt  parliament  held  at  Weatoam^ 
9ter,  April  10^  1640,  he  was  elected  m^mbci 
for  W^titQU-Baaiet  in  Wiltihica;  and  in  die 
l^ag-  parliaoaent  was  member  for  Saltask 
ill  CocQiwralL  In  l$4fi>  he  waa^mada  cha»% 
c^UorjiQf  the^  e:i(chequer,  and  at  thes^ma  tim^ 
knighted,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  connciL  hk 
these  offices,  he  was  continued  by  Charles  IL 
He  became  lord  high  chancellor  in  l6$7* 


£14  nxum. 

After  the  restoration,  1660,  he  was  chosen 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  The 
same  year  he  was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Hyde  of  Hindon  in  Wiltshire;  to 
which  were  added,  the  following  year,  the 
titles  of  viscount  Comlniry  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  earl  of  Clarendon  in  Wiltshire.  Event- 
ually, however,  the  favour  of  his  majesty  was 
withdrawn ;  and  in  1667,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  great  seal,  impeached  Qt  high-treason, 
and  bsnished  the  kingdom.  He  died  at  Rouen 
ml674. 

':  1.  The  principal  hterary  work  of  loifd  Gla- 
i^hdoii^  18  his  *'  Histoi^  of  thie  Rebellion;" 
wfaSch  was  begun  in  1646,  in  the  iskmd  of  Jer- 
sey, whither  he  had  retired  on  the  declining 
of  the  kill's  afiiairs.  It  was  finished  at  Mou- 
lins  in  l67£*3,  while  the  author  wab  in 
banislnnent.  The '  last  edition  is  in  six  vo* 
ittmes,  8vo. 

:.  A  iidBstinguishing  excellence  of  lord   Cla- 
r^ndoxi  coilsists  in  his   lively  aad    accutatte 
delinieattons  of    character.     My    sdections, 
theiieforty  shall  conaist  entirely  of  such   in-' 
stances,  i 

■  -■      '  i  ■    •  •      ■         t 
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Mr.  Hampden  was  a  toan*  of  much  ^eater  cun- 
tiing,  and  it  may  be,  of  the  most  discerning  spirit, 
and  of  the  greatest  address  and  insinuation  to  bring 
any  thing  to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  ai)y  man  of, 
that  time,  and  who  laid  the  design  'deepest:  He. 
was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  extraction,  and  a  fair  for- 
tune ;  who,  from  a  life  of  great  pleasure  and  licence^ 
had  on  a  sudden  retired  to  extraordinary  sobriety  and 
strictness,  and  yet  retained  his  usual  cheerfulness, 
and  affability;  which,  together  with  thjs  opinion  of* 
his  wisdom  and  justice,  and  the  courage  he  had. 
shewed  in  opposing  the  ship-money,  raised  tis  re^. 
putation  to  a  very  great  height,  not.  only  in  Cluck- 
inghamshire,  wher^  he  lived,  but  generally  through- 
out the  kingdom.  He  was  .not  a  man  of  nsi^iy 
words,  and  rarely  begun  the  di3cpiu9e^  or  made  the 
first  entrance  upon  any  business  that  was  assumed; 
but  a  very  weighty  speaker,  and  after  he  had  heaj:4 
a  full  debate,  and  observed  how  the  house  was  like 
to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument^  and  shortly^ 
apd  clearly,  and  craftily  so  stated  it,  that  he  com«- 
monly  conducted  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desired;, 
and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was  never 
without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  anothef 
time,  and  to  prevent  the  determining  any  thing  isf 
the  negative,  which  might  prove  inconvenient  in 


4bt  iktaxv.  R»  wtth  to  great  •  thtw  of  civility^ 
tad  taoimljf  tad  hwailifyt  ind  always  of  mis* 
trastmg  bis  own  judgo^il^  ^^  esteeming  his  with 
whom  he  CDaferred  for  the  present,  thai  he  seemed 
to  htvt  no  opinions  or  resolutions,  but  such,  as  he 
tontracted  from  the  informsfion  and  instructioof 
lie  received  vpon  the  discourses  of  others :  whom^ 
k  had  t  wonderful  art  of  governing,  and  leading 
into  his  principles  and  inclinations,  whilst  they  be- 
»eved  that  he  wholly  depended  upon  their  counsel 
and  advice.  |^o  man  had  ever  a  greaUr  power  over 
jbimsel^  or  was  l^ss  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  be :. 
>iriiicfa  shortly  after  appeared  to  every  body,  wheA 
he  tiMd  less  to  keep  ta  the  masque.^ .. 

AiidagiMn^ 

He  was  a  gentfenum  of  a  good  family  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  bora  to  a  fair  fortune,  and  of  a  most 
civil  and  aflaUe  deportment.  In  bis  entrance  into 
l&e  world,  he  indulged  to  hhnself  all  the  license  in 
sports  and  exercises,  and  con)pany,*'  which  were 
used  by'men  of^e  most  jolly  conversation.  After- 
wards he  retired  to  a  more  reserved  and  melancholy 
society,  yet  preserving  his  own  natural  chearful- 
n^s  and  vivacity,  and  above  all,  a  flowing  courtesy 
to  all  inen ;  though  they  who  conversed  nearly  with 
irim,  found  him  growing  into  a  dislike  of  the  etcle- 


lievcd  it  nth«r  a  dislike  oi  some  ekuirehntiiy  and  of 
tome  introdocements  of  th^irg,  which  he  i^^re-^ 
lie&did  migh^  Aisqtiiflt  the  public  peaoe^  He  was 
satherof  repataitioa  in  his  own  country ,  tha»ofpiglH 
lie  cKficoarse^  or  lame  is  the  kingdom,  bdeni  tike 
bttsinese  of  ship-money;  but  then  he  pew  the  Bg* 
foment  of  all  tongues^  t^^wy  msM  enquiring  wha. 
and  what  he  wafl,  that  darsty  at  hie  own  chari^ 
euppori  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  kingdom, 
and  rescae  bis  ceantfy,  as  be  thought,  from  beiilg 
niade  a  prey  to  the  court.  His  <^arriage,  throt^hont 
this  agitation,  was  with  that  rare  temper  and  mo* 
desty,  that  they  who  watched  htm  narrowly  to  find 
some  advantage  against  his  person,  to  make  hioa 
leie  resolute  in  his  cause,  were  compelled  to  give 
him  a  just  testimcmy.  And  the  judgment  that  was 
given  against  him,  infinitely  more  advanced  htoiy 
than  the  service  for  which  it  was  given.  When 
this  parliament  begun,  (being  returned  knight  of 
the  shire  for  the  county  where  he  lived)  the  eyea 
of  all  men  were  fixed  uppn  him,  as  their  pa/riiriMi^.^^ 
and  the  pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel  through  the 
tempests  and  rocks  wbk^b  threatened  it*  And  I: 
am  per^uaded^  his  power  and  interest,  at  that  time, 
was  'gi*eater  to  do  good-  or  bttrt>  than  any  man's  in 
the  kingdom^  or  thap  any  man  o(  his  rank  liath 
1^  in  aoy  time;  f^^  ^is^eyutalion  9f  bQt^esty  vhw 
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iMP»imdl^  ud  wi%  mimi,  jmothmmti  niiid  all 
\f  tlMit  porfy^  tlMs  tbi  gtnaiBl  bimMll  in  Aii 
figl  fuUMice  iBi»  tbe  tsouUea^  he  undectodc  ttai 
Mvunand  ef  a  regjumnt  of  fioot^  and  perfSMrmed!  Ui# 
4i^  of  a  oolond^  upon  ail]  Qcca6ions>  most  pimc^ 
tiMjUj*.  He  vaff  voy  t£ispemte  »  dict^.  and  a  sai!^ 
pFcme  g(yv«riiof  over  aU  hia  passions  and  a^fectionSy 
and  had  therelgi  a  great  power  over  oUier  mea's* 
He  was  <tf  on  iadttstpy  ai^d  tigilance  not  to  he  tire^ 
ottt»  er  ¥waji£d  by  tke  mest  laborious ;  and  of  parta 
ttot  to  be  impoied  vfios  bjT  tke  subtle  or  sharp ;  and 
of  a  personal  coorago  equal  to  his  best  puts:  sa 
tiiat  he  was  an  enemy  tot  ta  be  wished^  wherever 
he  might  ha^e  been  Biode  a  friend^  and  as  muck 
t^  be  apprehended  wheia  he  was  so>  as  any  maa 
coold  deserve  to  be.  And  therefov^  \ns  death  waa 
00  less  pleasing  to  the  ono  party^  thaji  it  was  con** 
doled  in  the  other.  In  a  word^  wh^  was  said  of 
CinBa>  might  wi^  be  applied  to  him:  "  He  had  a 
head  to  oontrivey  and  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a 
hand  to  execute  any  mischief;''  [or  as  the  historiaM) 
^ys  elbewhecej  "  any  good." 


K 


It  mnrt  be  jrem^ipbered,  that  this  chfj^a^Jti^ 
ol  ^^  breroic  an(l  yeilerated  champioQ.  ojF  i^^ii^ 


»f  ]^«trty  lehdertd  «ni  ^eaotesny  to  Mm.  Y*t 
iBven  'here'  hk  xinriTalled  isuperiority  fa  -un- 
questicmed.  A  doubt  is  only  cast  upon  the 
wmty  of  his  motives ;  though  it  is  at  the  same 
time  admitted,  that  no  selfish  ends  could  be 
discemedr  On  miy  suppositioQ,  he  must  u% 
questionably  have  been  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary  men  that  ever  lived.  It  will  be  re-r 
(collected,  that  he  w^  mortally  wounded  m  a 
ikim^ish  with  prince  Bupqjrt,  at  Chalgrove^ 
$e)d  in  Oxfordshjxe.  He  was  shot  in  tb^ 
iboujder  with  two  musk^t-balls>  on  the  18th 
of  i^ime  1643,  an4  died  on  the  24th  in  grea^ 
4^pmy— and  as  Clarendon  says,  to  as  great  a 
4BOBStenoH^tioii  of  all  his  jp^rty,  ^  if  their  M^iole 

aiQoy  iMd  been  d^feated^ 

« 

tUf^acttr  of  Xord  fdhUmd^  "oihJo  wa»  slam  in  t%e  haf'^ 
tie  qff^ea^wy^  Ifftwctn  t%e  parliament  farces  under 
fie  ead  of  £«K;;r>  ^Oid  the  roifafists  cofmnanded  by 
jffrtnceSupeft. 

In  1^  wkappy  iMittie  w^s  d^in  the  l&mk  vis* 
40|iilt  llaOdfiiMi;  a  pason  ef  suoh  prodigio«is  pastt 
of  leanuBg  and kaowkdgCy  ^that  inimitable  sw«et< 
MM  ftfri  dffl^hit  in  coAvttsalitfD.  of  so  flowiiui  anA 


^  f^igwifcl^  Iwnpf^i^ty^m^  gooflnoss  to  nw»kin<ji  aiid 

«of4hat.  pjnii\j^li\er«kB|4i<^^y  ^b^  integrity. ;of  ^^^ 

that  if  tbere.were  00^  otiier  brand  upoa  this  odious 

,9fA  ja(:cursed  civil  >wai;,  than  that  single  loss,  it 

,jn|ist  be  most,  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  pos- 

.^^*^-    ^     ■,   •    ■  '  .    \.     w 

>       •  Tnrpt  mari,  post  t.€,  solo  non  posse  More, 

Before  this  parliament,  his  condition  of  life  was 
so  happy,  that  it  was  hardly  capable  of  improve- 
ment.  Before  he  came  to  be  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  was  master  of  a  noble  fortune,  which  descended 
to  him  by  the  gift  of  a  grand-father, without  passing 
through  his  father  or  mother,  who  were  then  both 
■alive,  and  not  well  enough  contented  to*  find  them- 
selves passed  by  in  the  descent.  His  education  lor 
«ome  years  had  been  in  Ireland,  where  his  fathtt* 
was  lord  deputy;  so  that,  when  he  retomed.* inle 
England  to  the  possession  of  his  fortune,  he  was 
.  unentangled  with  any  acquaintance  or  friends,  which 
jisually  grow  up  by  the  custom  of  conversation; 
and  therefore  was  to  make  a  pure  election  of  his 
company  ;  which  he  chose  by  other  rules  than  were 
prescribed  to  the  young  nobility  of  that  time.  And 
it  caiinot  be  denied,  ^'thougli'  he  admitted  some^few 
tO'his  frk^dship  for  t%e  'flgreeabkn^ss  of  tfceir  na^ 
tores,  and  their  undoubted  affection  to  hifhy  thtH 
iiis^familiari^  ^d  fHendship  for  this  moell  p^t  wWI 
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with  moD.of : tke  sij;o$t.«]xiii«iit fandtviiUi^ 

and  of  imt6!uchedfe|«ilatti>n  ini  ]K»nt  of;  lAtegiitg^ 

aad  siKh  me»  hadrft .t»tle  lo.hi3.vbciMnu  • :  v  .1' 

He  wasta  gc^al^c^aristier  of*  iw4t^  and  ftncy,  ;^p| 
good  parts,  .'in  any  .tnan ;  and  M^  be  ^  fo^hd^  thm 
<rk)tided<^ith  poi7^i!ty  or  want,  almost  liberal.^ and 
iMHintiful  patron  towards  them,  ^ven  ab^ve  his  M^ 
tune;  of  which,  in  those  administrations^  he  mrati 
«uch  a  dispenser,  as,  if  he  had  been  truBted,  witb  it 
to  such  uses,  and  if  there  had  been  the  least  of  .Tiet 
in  his  expence,  he.K  might  have  been  thought  te^ 
jNTodigal.  He  was  constant  and  pertinacious  in  wfaaty 
soever  h^e  resolted  to  do,  .and  not  to  be  wearied  bj 
any  pains  that  w^e  necessary  to. that  end.  Ajtui 
therefore,  having  once  resolved  not  to  see  Londoti, 
whif  h  he  loved  above  all  places,  till  he  had  pe^ 
fectly  learned  the  Greek -tongue,  he. went  to  Jus^own 
.house  in  the  country,  and  pursued  it  with*  that  indc^ 
fatigable  indD$tiy,  that  it  will  ,not  be.>heUe!eed  » 
how  short  a  time  he  was  mas^r  of  it,:aodaoc«^ 
rately  read  all  the  Qreek  hi^toiiana.   ,      .  .        ^     . 

In  this  time,  his  hou^e  being;  within. little moie 
than  ten  miles  of  O^^ford,  he  contracted  familiioritjr 
and  friendship  with  the  most  polite  and. accurate 
m^n  of  that  umvisrsity;  who  lound  such  ^  im^ 
men^^ess;0f  wi^t,,.and  such  a -^ solidity  of  judgmcHt 
in  him,  so  inlpitei  a.  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  moat  lo> 
gi(^).  ratioftinj^lioni  sucka  v^knpwledge^  that  he 
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mot  IgiMHViit  IB  iqr  things  ytt  wth  an  utcessivd 
iMoMity,.  at  if  lis  hjMi  kiio^m  Qnthiiig,  that  ih¥f 
freqaently  resortid  and  dwelt  witib  him,  as  w  a  coU 
li|^  ntoated  m  a  p«mr  air;  ao  that  lua  hoMt  nvm  a 
■niirrnttj  in  a  kts  9oliiiiia»  wkither  thij  eame  not 
•0  mich  for  itf^eaa  stady ;  aad  to  examu^aikl  k* 
tea  tbosa  posser  proposttioniy  which  lagiaasa  aad 
eaascfit  mada  aurrant  ia  vul|;ar  converBatioiu 

filaay  attcmpti  were  made  apon  him  by  the  iii^ 
atigation  of  his  mother,  (who  was  alady  of  another 
ptrsuasioB  in  religion,  and  of  a  moet  maacoline  vk^ 
derstanding,  alloyvd  with  the  passion  and  iafinaitiis 
mi  her  own  sax)  to  perrert  him  in  his  piety  to  the 
eimrch  of  England,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  that  of 
Boam;  which  they  prosecuted  with  the  more  eonft- 
itece,  hecaose  he  declined  no  opportunity  or  oceasioR 
of  conference  with  those  of  that  religion,  whether 
fmsts  or  laics;  having  diligently  stached  the  con- 
irotames,  and  axactly  read  aU,  or  the  choicest  of 
Hit  Gntk  and  Latin  fethers,  and  hayifig  a  memory 
so  stupendous,  that  he  remembered  on  all  occasions, 
irhatsoever  he  read.  And  he  was  so  great  an  enemy 
to  that  pasuon  and  uncharitableness,  which  he  saw 
piodnced  by  differtnceof  opinion  in  mattmvof  re- 
4ig^oo,  that  in  all  ^se  disputations  with  priests, 
mid  others  of  the  Roman  church,  he  a^R^rted  to  ma- 
nifest all  possible  civility  to  their  persons,  and  es^ 
lAaiioa  pf  their  part$ ;  which  ma^  them  retain  stiil 


lome  bofie  of  his  Ttdkieti#iity  mmi  when  they  bad 
given  over  offering  farther  retsons  to  him  to  that 
purpose.  BvA  this  o^arity  towards  them  was.  much* 
lessened,  ^d  any  correspondence  with  them  quite 
declined^  when,  by  sinister  arts,  they  had  corrupted 
his  ,two  yoaager  brothers,  being  both  children,  and 
stolen  them  from  his  house,  and  transported  them 
beyond  seas,  and  perverted  his  sisters ;  upon  which 
occasion  he  writ  two  large  discourses  against  theprin« 
cipal  positions, of  that  religion^  with  that  sharpness 
of  style,  and  ivU  weight  of  reason,  that  the  church 
is  deprived  of  great  jewels  in  the  concealment  of 
them,  and  that  they  were  not  published  to  the 
world. 

He  was  superior  to  aU  those  passions  and  affec* 
tions  which  attend  vulgar  minds,  and  was  guUty  of 
no  other  ambition  than  of  knowledge,  and  to  oe  rei^ 
puted  a  lover  of  all  good  men;  and  that  made  him 
too  much  a  contemner  of  those  surts,  which  must  be 
indulged  in  the  transactions  of  human  affairs.;  In 
the  last  short  parliament  he  was  a  burgess  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  from  the  debates,  which 
were  there  managed  with  all  inniginable  gravity  and 
sobriety,  he  contracted  such  a  reverence  to  parlia- 
ments, that  he  thought  it  really  impossible  they 
could  oyer  produce  mischief  or  inconvenience  to  the 
kingdom;  or  that  the  kingdom  could  be  tolerably 
happy  in  the  intermission  of  them.    And  from  the 
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vfAkppy  aatf  WMiiMiiaMe  dkMltitMii  V  tbftt  tm^' 
vth^xm^  Iie^li&rbetifed,  it  sisjr  be,  iome  JeahMny  $114 
ptejti^e^  to  the  eonrty  tdwiiffidt  wkick  Iw  was  not 
bvfoTt  immoderately  inclined;  hit  fetiier  haviag 
wasted  m  fidi  fortune  there,  in  tbiuie  affiees  and  em« 
ploymentB  by  which  other  men  ate  to  obtain  « 
greater.  He  wae  ehosen  again  this  parliament  to^ 
serve  in  the  same  place^  and,  in  the  beginmng  of  it» 
declared  himself  very  sharply  anil  severely  against 
those  exorbitancMy  irilieh  had  been  most  grierons  to 
the  state ;  ^r  he  was  so  rigid  an  obserreir  of  esta^ 
bfished  laws  and  rules,  that  he  could  not  endui«  the 
least  breach  or  deviation  from  them;  and  thought  no 
mischief  so  intolerable  as  the  presumption  of  minb- 
lers  of  state  to  break  positive  rules,  for  reasons  of 
state;  or  judges  to  transgress  known  lawi,  upon  the 
title  of  convediency  or  necessity;  which  mttde  him 
80  severe  against  the  earl  of  Strailbrd,  and  the  l&ri 
finch,  contrary  to  his  natural  gentleness  and  temf* 
per:  insomuch  as  they  who  did  not  know  his  con^ 
position  to  be  as  free  from  revenge  as  it  was  from 
pride,  thought  thajt  the  sharpness  to  the  fmner, 
might  proceed  from  the  memory  of  86me  unkind- 
nesses,  not  without  i  mixture  of  injustice,  from  him, 
towards  his  father.  But  without  doubt  he  was  free 
from  those  temptations,  and  in  both  cases  was  only 
misled  by  the  authority  of  those  who,  he  believed, 
understood  the  Uws  perfectly ;  of  which  himself  was 


\ 


tiidesLvmut  U  ov4uihMm>  die  faadsmeiitalk^  oClbf 
kitagdom  wiB  tieuon,^  a  strict  utidi^nitniiding  iili|)il 
tB6tkt  r^asoMibk  eoHclinioas  to  sa^sfy  kk  own  jud^ 
iti6iit)  &9m  tiie  tKodbkiiit  p$r^,.i9i  ^^kak  iey^^i. 
thaiges. 

T^  'grttkt  (^iwoa  lie^  bad  t^  tte  tt(ri|||btiilbi!a  a^ 
intt^ty  ^  th096  p^reoas  wbo  appeared  laost  aetiff^ 
especMKRy  ^  Mr.  Ma^^dc#,  k^pt  Jum  loncer  ir^M 
Imp^etiag  4iiy  deti^  agaiiist  tii6  peaae  of  the  kiUfr 
d(Mto$  aad  thoiigb  h«  xMbriid  fpom  theta  ismnimmif 
In  i!oiiekisioa^  h^  be^ed  lotig  thdr  pi^o%^  wp» 
Itenesi.  Whea  he  glrew  better  iaformed  wliat  was 
law^  and  dieeertied  itt  them  a  desire  to  eoatrol  thai 
law  by  a  vote  6f  on^  or  both  hooiei^  ao  mail  fa^dft 
^pesed  thdse  aAempt8>  and  gi^re  the  advelne  p^xtif 
ttiore  trouble  by  reasoa  and  argnmeatetion;  iosoiaufli 
as  he  wae^  by  degrees,  looked. upoo  as  Ba-advaoftt^ 
for  tlte  court;  to  which  he  contribated  so  Httle,  th4^ 
he  decliaed  Uiose  addretyeSy  aad  even  liiose  invitu^ 
lioiis  which  he  was  obliged  almost  by  civility  to  ea^ 
tertain.  ^d  he  was  so  jealous  of  the  least  tasap** 
fiatioa  &at  he  shooU  iiu^line  to  preferm^t,  tt»i  ht 
aietted  even  a  moroseMss  to  the  ooart^  and  to  tiba 
courtierd;  aod  left  nothing  undone  wiych  might  p«e» 
vent  and  divert  the  king's  of  fuoen^s  favour  towards 
him,  but  the  deserving  it    I^^  wfaift  Iha  king  assH 


§^  biA  oRee  or  twie^  to  tpeak  wkh.  hini>  and  Uigtf$ 
Irtm-thiuiks  for  hit  ikecUent  aNnportmem  in  those 
^uneilft*  which  hiimajett^i  gcm^vomly  ttrmed  "Do* 
tag  him  Mrvice,''  his  answers  were  more  negUgent, 
md  lem  eatif^tory,  than  wight  be  expect; 
«iif  hecAMd  jonl^  tl^it  his  actions  ahojtttd.be  just, 
not  that  they  should  be  acceptable;  and  that  hi^ma^ 
^ty  shoiAd  Ibinfc.  that  they  proceeoeil  only  from  the 
implihiOn  e€  c<MsscieDce»  without  any  s^nmpathy  in 
th  iffeelions;  which  from  a  stoii^  and  euUen  nature 
might  not  hffve  ibeen  misinterpreted;  yet,  from,  a 
yerton  of  so  perfect  a  habit  of  generous  and  obse- 
;qin«us  compHanee  with  all  good  men,  might  ^  very 
"^mU  have  been  interpreted  by  the  king  as  more  than 
fcn  ordinary  averseness.to his  service:  so  that  he  took 
^ore  |Muns,  and  more  forced  his  nature  to  actions 
\inagreeable  and  unpl^sant  to  it,  that  he  might  not 
W  thought  to  iatline  to  the  court,  than  most  >9ien 
liave  done  to  procure  an  office  Uiere.  And  if  any 
tiiiilg  bidt  not  doing  his  duty  could  have  kept  ihim 
from  reeeiintig  a  testimony  of  the  king's  grace  and 
trusti  at  that  time,  be  had  not  been  called  to  his 
eoimcil ;  not  that  he  was  in  truth  averse  from  re^ 
ceiving  pul^ .  employments,  for  he  had  a  gre^t  de- 
motion to  the.king'^  persop,  and  had  before  used 
some  small  endeavour  to  be  recommended  to  him  for 
a  foreign  negociationj  and  had  once  a  desife  to  be 
^•at  {unbaasadoiiato.  France ;  but  he  abhorred  an  im^- 


gbatioB  or  doubt  should  sink  into  the  thiftigbts  tff 
any  man,  that  in  the  discbarge  of  bis  trust  anddu^' 
in  parliament,  be  blld  any  bias  to  the  court,  or  that 
the  king  bimsdf  sbould  apprehend  that  he  lookexj^ 
lor  a  reward  for  being  honest. 

For  this  reason,  wben  he  heard  it  first  whispered;* 
^  ThUt  tbe  kidg  bad  a  purpose  to  make  him  a  privy 
counsellor,''  for  which  there  was  in  tbe  beginning  no 
other  ground  b6t  because  he  wa»  known  suffideat,^ 
fhaud  semper  errat  fama^  iidiquando  et  eligftj  he  re- 
solved to  decline  it;  and  at  last  suffered  himself  only^ 
to  be  oveiTuled  by  the  advice  and  persuasions  of  hit* 
friends,  to  submit  to  it.  Afterwards,  when  he  found 
that  the  king  intended  to  make  him  secretary  oil 
state,  he  was  positive  to  refuse  it ;  declaring  to  his 
friends,  '^That  be  was^  most  unfit  for  it,  and  that 
he  must  either  do  tbat  wbicb  would  be  great  disquiet 
to  Jiis  own  nature,  or  leave  tbat  undone  whicb  wav 
most  necessary  to  be  done  by  oae  that  was  honoure^l 
with  that  place:  for  the  most  just  and  honest  men 
did,  every  day,  that  which  be  could  not  give  himself 
leave  to  do.  And  indeed  be  was  so  exact  and  strict 
an  obs<erver  of  justice  and  truth,  that  be  believed  tbose 
necessary  condescensions  and  applications  to  tbe  weak- 
ness of  other  men,  and  tbose  arts  and  insinuationr 
whicb  are  necessary  for  discoveries,  and  prevention  of 
ill,  would  be  in  him  a  decle^ision  from  his  own  rulea 


^^;  Ibmigfa  he  ^i^wltdgM  them  <tt  and  abscH 
liitftly  necessary  to  be  practice^  ip  those  employ^i 
m^ts.  He  was,  ia  truth,  fo  pieci^  ia  the  practie 
]^rt]^ipleft  he-presiCFibed  himself,  (to  ail  others  he  wau| 
as  indulgent)  as  if  he  had  lived  ta  JRepMcd  fUftm$^ 
nottin/itceltmulu 

Two,  reasons  prevailed  with  l^m  to  receiye  the 
lealsi*  and  but  for  those  he  had  resolutely  avoided 
them;  the,  first  the  consideration  that  his  refusal 
might  bring  some  blemish  upon  the  king's  affiurs^ 
and  that  men  wovld  have  believedy  that  he  had^re« 
Itn^d  sa  great,  an  honour  and  trust,  because  he  must 
have  been  with  it  obliged  to  do  somewhat  else  not; 
^tifiabk ;  and  this  he  madie  matter  of  constience^ 
iiBce  he  knew  the  king  made  choiee  of  him  before 
Qtber  men,  especially  because  he  thought  him  mom 
honest  thaa  other  men.    The  other  was,   lest  he 
■ught  be  thought  to  avoid  it  out  of  fear  to  do  an 
tmgracious  thing  to  the  House  of  Commons,  whei 
were  sorely  troubled  at  the  displacing  sir  Harry  Vane, 
irhom  they  looked  upon  as  removed  for  having  done 
^m  tiiose  offices  they  stood  in  need  of;  and  the 
diadain  of  so  popular  an  incunbraace  wrought  upom 
him  next  to  &e  other.    For  .as  he  had  a  full  appetite 
of  fame  hy  just  and  generous  actions,  so  he  had  aa 
ifual  contempt  of  it  hy  any  servile  expedients; 
tod  he  so  much  the  nuupe  consented  te»  and  appyov* 


HTJDBr  fill 

ed  the  jattice  ttpon  sb  Harry  Vftiiey  ia  hts  own  pri» 
vEte  judgment,  by  how  much  he  surpasied  mosi 
men  in  the  reUgious  obsenratien  of  a  tiiut,  the  viohi* 
tioB  whereof  he  would  not  admit  of  any  excuse  for. 

For  these  reasons,  he  submitted  to  the  king's  com- 
mand, and  became  his  secretary,  with  as  humble 
and  devoted  an  acknowledgment  of  the  greatness  of 
the  obligation,  as  could  be  expressed,  and  as  true  a 
sense  of  it  in  his  heart  Yet  two  things  he  could 
nerer  bring  himself  to,  whibt  he  continued  in  that 
office,  that  was  to  his  death;  for  which  he  was  coa* 
tented  to  be  reproached,  as  for  omissions  in  a  most 
necessary  part  of  his  place.  The  one,  en^Ioying  of 
spies,  or  giving  any  countenance,  or  entertainment 
to  them.  I  do  not  mean  such  emissaries,  as  with 
danger  would  venture  to  view  the  enemy^s  camp,  an4 
bring  intelligence  of  their  number,  or  quartering,  or 
any  particulars  that  such  an  observation  can  com* 
prehend;  but  those  who  by  communication  of  guilt, 
or  dissimulation  of  manners,  wind  themselves  into 
such  Unsts  and  secrets  as  enable  them  to  make  di9> 
coveries.  The  otfa^,  the  liberty  of  opening  letters 
upon  a  suspicion  that  they  might  contain  matter  oC 
dat^erous  consequence.  For  the  first,  he  wOuU 
say,  '^  such  instruments  must  be  void  of  all  inge* 
nuity  and  common  honesty,  before  they  could  be  of 
use;  and  afterwards  they  couki  never  be  fit  to  be 
credited:   and  that  ifb  sla^  preservation  could  be 
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vporth  so  general  a  wound  and  corruption  of  human 
society,  as  the  cherishing  such  persons  would  carry " 
with  it.^  The  last  he  thought  **  such  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  nature,  th^t  no  qualification  by  office 
could  justify  him  in  the  trespass;  and  though  he  was 
convinced  by  the  necessity  and  iniquity  of  the  time^ 
that  those  advantages  of  information  were  not  to  .be: 
declined,  an<d  were  necessary  to  be  practiced,  he 
found>  means  to  put  it  off  from  himself,  whilst  he 
confessed  he  needed  excuse  and  pardon  for  the  omis^ 
eion;  so  unwUling  was  he  to  resign  any  part  of  good 
nature  to  an  obligation  in  his  office. 

In  all  other  particulars  he  filled  his  place  with 
great  sufficiency,  being  well  versed  in  languages,  to 
understand  any  that  are  used  in  business,  and  to 
make  himself  again  understood.  To  speak  of  his 
integrity  and  his  high  disdain  of  any  bait  that 
might  seem  to  look  towards  corruption,  m  tanto  viro^ 
injuria  vipiutum  fuerit.  Some  sharp  expressions  ne 
used  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  his 
concurring  in  the  first  bill  to  take  away  the  votes  of 
bishops  in  the  house  of  peers,  gave  occasion  to  some 
to  believe,  and  opportunity  to  others  to  caoclude, 
and  publish,  *^  That  he  was  no  friend  to  the  church, 
and  the  established'  government  of  it;  and  troubled 
his  very  friends  much,  who  were  more  confident  of  the 
contrary,  than  prepared  to  answer  the  allegations, 
i    The  truth  is^  he  had  unhappily  contracted  somt 
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prejudice  to  the  archbishop;  and  having  observed 
)iis  passi(ms,  when,  it  may  be,  multipltcity  of  busi^ 
ness,  or  other  indisposition  had  possessed  him,  did 
wish  him  less  intangled  and  engaged  in  the  business 
of  the  court,  or  state;  though  I  speak  it  knowingly, 
he  had  a  singular  estimation  and  reverence  of  his 
great  learning,  and  confessed  integrity;  and  really 
thought  his  own  letting  himself  loose  to  those  expres- 
sions which  implied  a  disesteem  of  the  archbishop,  or 
at  least  an  acknowledgment  of  his  infirmities,  would 
enable  him  to  shelter  him  from  part  of  the  storm  he 
Saw  raised  for  his  destruction;  which  he  abominated 
with  his  soul. 

The  giving  his  consent  to  the  first  bill  for  the  dis* 
placing  the  bishops,  did  proceed  from  two  grounds : 
the  first,  his  not  understanding  then  the  original  of 
their  right  and  suffrage  there :  the  other,  an  opinion 
that  the  combination  against  the  whole  governmeht 
of  the  church  by  bishops,  was  so  violent  and  furipus, 
that  a  less  composition  than  ihe  dispensing  with 
their  intermeddling  in  secular  affairs,  would  not  pre- 
serve the  order.  And  he  was  persuaded  to  this  by 
the  profession  of  many  persons  of  honour,  who  de* 
clared,  **  They  did  desire  the  one,  and  would  not 
then  press  the  other  f  which  in  that  particular,  mis* 
led  many  men.  But  when  his  observation  and. ex- 
perience  made  him  discern  more  of  their  intentions 
than  he  before  suspected,  with  great  frankness  he 
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opposed  tbe  Mcoiidl  bill  thM  wBfi  pmkxffd  far  Umi 
pvrptose;  and  had,  witbout  tcrHple^  tbe  ordtr  itsdf 
in  perfect  reverence^  and  thougbt  too  g^e^t  en^oift^ 
xag^ment  could  not  possibly  be  giveiv  to  Itaming^ 
HOT  toogyeat  rewards  to  karned  a^ea.  '  He  was  ne^^r^r 
in  the  least  degr^  swayed  or  moved  by  tbe  ob*^ 
jectioms  which  were  made  against  that  goveramrat 
in  the  churcb*  (holding  them  most  ridiculoiis)  or 
affected  to  the  other,  which  those  men  fancied  ta 
themselves. 

He  had  a  courage  of  the  most  clear  and  kef  n  tem« 
pef,  and  so  hr  from  fear,  that  he  seemed  not  with^ 
out  some  appetite  of  danger;  and  therefore,  upon 
any  occasion  of  afition,  he  always  engaged  his  per- 
son in  those  troops  which  he  thought  by  the  for* 
wardness  of  the  commanderst  to  be  most  like  to  be 
larUiest  engaged;  and  in  all  such  encounters,  he  had 
about  him  an  extraordinary  cheerfulness,  without  at 
idl  i^ecting  the  execution  *  that  usually  attended 
them ;  in  which  he  took  no  delight,  but  took  pains 
to  prevent  it,  where  it  was  not,  by  resistance,  made 
aecessary;  iosomuch,  that  at  £dge*hill,  when  the 
enemy  was  routed,  he  was  like  to  have  incurred 
great  penl,.  by  intcFposkig  to  save  those  who  had 
thrown  away  their  arm^,  and  against  whom,  it 
may  be,  odiers  wore  more  fierce  for  their  having 
thrown  them  aiway:  so  that  a  man  might  think,  hf 
cama  into  the  ioU  chiefly  out  of  curifwiity  to  $ee  thff 


£uee  of  ^angtr,  Ud  cbarity  to  pfe^aal  the  shtddiBg 
•f  blood.  Ytt  in  his  Mttural  incUBatioa  he  «o- 
kaoM4edged  he  was  addicted  to  tlie  profession  of  a 
soldier;  and  shortly  after  he  came  to  his  fortune,  b^r 
fore  he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  the  Low  Cooatries» 
with  a  resolution  of  procuring  command,  and  to  give 
himself  op  to  it ;  from  which  he  was  diirerted  by 
Hie  complete  inactivity  of  that  summer:  so  he  re»- 
turned  into  England,  and  shortly  after  entered  upon 
that  Tehement  course  of  study  we  mentioned  before^ 
till  the  first  alarm  from  the  north;  then  again  he  ^ 
made  ready  for  the  field,  and  though  he  received 
tome  )*epslse  in  the  comxnand  of  a  troop  of  hors^ 
of  which  he  had  a  promise,  he  went  a  volunteer  with 
the  earl  of  £ssex. 

From  the  entrance  into  this  unnatural  war,  his 
aatural  chearfulness  and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and 
a  kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit  stole  upoil 
him,  which  he  had  never  been  used  to:  yet  being 
one  of  those  who  believed  that  one  battle  Hi^ould  end^ 
all  differences,  and  that  there  would  be  so  great  a 
irictory  on  one  side,  that  the  other  would  be  com* 
pelled  to  submit  to  any  conditions  from  the  victor, 
(which  supposition  and  conclusion  generally  sunk  into 
the  minds  of  most  men,  and  prevented  die  looking 
affcer  many  advantages  that  might  then  h^ve  been 
kid  hold  oO  he  resisted  those  mdispositions,  et  in 
kctu^  beOum  kttr  remedia  erat.    But  alter  the  ktn£^ 
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return  from  Brmtferd,  apd  the  fbitoas  xesoludbRof 
the  two  houses  not  to  admit  any  treaty  for  peace» 
those  indispositions,  which  had  before  touched  him, 
grew  into  a  perfect  habit  of  uncheerfulness ;  and  he, 
who  had  been  so  exactly  easy  and  affable  to  all  men, 
ihut  his  face  and  countenance  was  always  present, 
^d  vacant  to  his  company,  and  held  any  cloudiness 
and  less  pleasantness  of  the  visage  a  kind  of  rude- 
ness or  incivility,  became  on  a  sudden  less  commu<- 
nicable;  and  thence,  very  sad,  pale,  and  exceedingly 
affected  with  the  spleen.  In  his  clothes  and  habit, 
tvhich  he  had  minded  before  always  with  more  neat- 
Bess,  and  industry,  and  expence,  than  is  usual  to  so 
great  a  soul,  he  was  not  now  ^ly  incurious,  b^t  to9 
negligent;  and  in  his  reception  of  suitors,  and  the 
necessary  or  casual  ^dresses  to  bis  place,  so  quick, 
and  sharp,  and  severe,  that  there  wanted  not  some 
men  (strangers  tip  his  nature  and  disposition)  who 
believed  him  proud  and  imperious;  from  which  90 
mortal  man  was  ever  more  free. 

Ii  is  true,  that  as  he  was  of  a  most  incomparable 
gentleness,  application,  and  even  submission  to  good 
and  worthy  and  entire  men,  so  he  was  naturally 
(which  could  not  be  more  evident  in  his  place,  which 
otjjected  him  to  another  conversation  and  intermix- 
ture than  his  own  election  would  have  done)  adv€r:\ 
W  ifudas  injuatnduf;  and  was  so  ill  a  ^issembler  of 
his  dislike  and  disinclination  to  ill  men,  that  it  wa&t 
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not  possible  for  such  not  to  discern  it.  There  was 
once,  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  such  a  declared  acr 
ceptation  of  the  good  service  an  eminent  member 
had  done  to  them,  and^,  as  they  said,  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  that  it  was  moved,  he  being  present, 
''  That  the  speaker  might,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
house,  give  him  thanks,  and  then  that  every  mem- 
ber might,  as  a  testimony  of  his  particular  acknow- 
ledgment, stir  or  move  his  hat  towards  him ;  the 
which  (though  not  ordered)  when  very  many  did,  the 
lord  Falkland  (who  believed  the  service  itself  not  to 

•  ■  ■  ■  .  - 

be  of  that  moment,  and  that  an  honourable  and  ge- 
nerous person  could  not  have  stooped  to  it  for  any 
recompence)  instead  of  moving  his  hat,  stretched 
both  his  arms  out,  and  clasped  his  hands  togethfsr 
upon  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  held  it  close  dow^ 
to  his  head ;  that  all  men  might  see,  how  odious 
that  flattery  was  to  him,  and  that  very  approbation 
of  the  person,  though  at  the  same  time  most  po^ 
pular. 

When  there  was  any  overture,  or  hope  of  peace, 
he  would  be  more  erect,  and  vigorous,  and  exceed- 
ingly solicitous  to  press  any  thing  which  he  thought 
.might  promote  it;  and  sitting  among  his  friends, 
often  after  a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  would, 
with  a  shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word 
P^ace,  Peace ;  and  would  passionately  profess,  "  that 
the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and  th«  view  of  the  cala- 
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Inities  atididesolation  the  kingdom  did  and  ttttlit  tfB^ 
dnre,  took  hit  sleep  from  htm,  and  ^otiM  sfaortly 
treak  his  heart.    This  made  some  thmk,  or  prtetMid 
to  think,  *^  that  he  was  so  mach  enamoured  of 
peace,  that  he  would  have  heen  glad  the  kiif  shonld 
have  hought  it  at  any  price  %  which  was  a  most  un* 
reasonable  calumny.    As  if  a  man  that  was  himself 
the  most  punctual  and  precise  in  every  circumstance 
.  that  might  reflect  upon  conscience  or  honour,  could 
have  wished  the  king  to  have  conmiitted  a  trespass 
against  either.    And  yet  this  senseless  scandal  made 
some  impression  upon  him,  or  at  least  he  used  it  tot 
an  excuse  of  the  daringness  of  his  spirit;  for  at  the 
leaguer  before  Gloucester,  when  his  iViend  passion- 
ately reprehended  him  for  exposing  his  person  un- 
necessarily to  danger,  (for  he  delighted  to  visit  the 
trenches,  and  nearest  approaches,  and  to  discover 
what  the  enemy  did)  as  being  so  much  bedde  the 
duty  of  his  place,  that  it  might  be  understood  rather 
to  be  against  it,  he  would  say  merrily,  ''  ^at  his 
office  could  not  take  away  the  privileges  of  his  age ; 
and  that  a  secretary  in  war  might  be  present  at  the 
greatest  secret  of  danger;  but  withal  alledged  se- 
riously, *^  that  it  concerned  bim  to  be  more  active 
in  enterprises  of  hazard,  than  other  men ;  that  all 
might  see,  that  his  impatience  for  peace  proceeded 
not  from  pusillanimity,  or  fear  to  adventure  his  own 
persotu 


-  Ifi  tke  moTttiag  before  tibe  HtUe,  as  aIwsjb  opoa 
•clioo,  ke  «NB  vmj  clwerfiii^  and  [Mit  himself  into  the 
first  rank  of  i4k  lord  Bjron's  regiment,  tben  adTanc^ 
ing  upon  Ike  ^neniy,  wbo  kad  linsd  the  hedges  on 
ketk  sides  with  mosketeers;  from  whence  be  was 
•hot  with  a  musket^  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bdly, 
and  in  the  instant  £dlling  from  his  horse,  his  bodj 
was  net  found  till  the  next  morning;  till  wheny 
there  was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  a  prisoner  ; 
though  his  neatest  friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  re- 
eetved  small  comlbrt  from  that  imagination.  Thus 
Ml:  that  incomparable  young  man,  in  the  four-and- 
thirtieth  y«ar  of  his  age,  hairing  so  much  dispatch- 
(Bd  llie  true  business  of  life,  that  the  eldest  rarely  at- 
tain to  that  immense  knowledge,  and  the  youngest 
enter  not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency :  who- 
soever leads  such  a  life,  needs  be  the  less  anxious 
upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken  from  him. 


Cromwell. 


Jie  was  one  of  th^e  nofen,  quoe  vk^pertare  ne  mi- 
imot  fuUm  foamif  niti  ut  mmul  iaudetit ;  whom  his 
vaiy  enemies  eoM  not  condemn  without  commends 
jng  him  ait  the  same  time :  for  he  cou)d  never  have 
dmie  hdtf  llMt  mii^hief^  without  great  pane  of  con^ 
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rage,  industry^  and  judgment.  H«  must  hav^  ha0  * 
wmiderful  understanding  in  the  natures  and  humoort 
of  men»  and  ^  great  a  dexterity  in  applying  them  i 
who  from  a  private  and  obscure  birth,  (though  of  a 
good  family)  without  interest  or  estate^  alliance  or 
friendship,  could  raise  himself  to  such  a  height,' and 
compound  and  knead  such  opposite  and  contradic*^ 
tory  tempers,  humours,  and  interests  into  a  consist- 
ence, that  contributed  to  his  designs,  and  to  their 
own  destruction ;  whilst  himself  grew  insensibly 
powerful  enough  to  cut  off  those  by  whom  he  had 
climbed,  in  the  instant  that  they  projected  to  demo- 
lish their  own  building.  What  was  said  of  Cinna 
miay  very  justly  be  said  of  him  :  Ausum  eum  quae  nemo 
auderet  bonus y  perfecme  qux  d  nuUo^  nisifortimmOf  per* 
fid  possent  He  attempted  those  things  which  no 
good  man  durst  have  ventured  on ;  and  atclxieved 
those  in  which  none  but  a  valiant  and  great  man 
could  have  succeeded.  Without  doubt,  no  man  with 
moi^e  wickedness  ever  attempted  any  thing,  or 
brought  to  pass  what  he  desired  more  wickedly, 
more  in  the  face  and  contempt  of  religion,  and  moral 
honesty  ;  yet  wickedness  as  great  as  his  could  never 
have  accomplished  those  designs,  without  the  assist- 
ance  of  a  great  spirit,  an  admirable  circumspection 
and  sagacity,  and  a  most  magnanimous  resolution. 

When  he  appeared  hrst  in  the  parliament,  he  seem^ 
ed  to  have  a  person  in  no  degree  gr|tcM>||^  iH>.<^^% 
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fiMfit  bf  ffiscourse,  noae  of  those  talents  'which  use  to 
tOQciliate  the  aSections  of  the  fttander  by :  yet  as  he 
grew  into  place  aAd  authority,  his  parts  seemed  to  be 
raised,  as  if  he  had  had  conceakd  faculties^  till  he 
had  occasioa  to  »ee  them ;  and  when  he  was  to  act 
the  part  of  a  great  man,  he  did  it  without  any  in** 
decency,  notwithstanding  the  wimt  of  custom. 

After  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  protector  by 
the  humble  petition  and  advice,  he  consulted  with 
very  few  upon  any  action  of  ihiportance,  nor  commu- 
aicated  any  enterprise  he  resolved  upon,  with  radref 
than  those  who  were  to  have  principal  parts  in  the 
execution  of  it;  nor  with  them  sooner  than  waft 
absolutely  necessary.  What  he  once  resolved^  in 
which  he. was  not  rash,  he  would  fiot  be  dissuaded 
from,  nor  endure  any  contradiction  of  his  pow^  and 
authority;  but  extorted  obedience  from  them  who 
were  not  willing  to  yield  it.    *     *     *     * 

To  conclude  his  character,  Cromwell  was  not  so 

« 

far  a  man  of  blood,  as  to  follow  MachiaveFs  method ; 
which  prescribes,  upon  a  total  alteration  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  to  cut  Off  all 
the  heads  of  those,  and  extirpate  their  families,  who 
are  friends  to  the  old  one*  It  was  confidently  re^ 
ported,  that  in  the  council  of  officers,  it  was  more 
than  once  proposed,  ''  That  there  might  be  a  general 
massacre  of  all  the  royal  party,  as  the  only  expe- 
dient to  secure  the  government,  but  that  Cromwell 
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^ould  nev«r  consent  to  it;"  it  may  be,  otkt  of  toti 
great  ^  contempt  of  his  enemies.  In  a  word,  as  he 
was  guilty  of  many  crimes,  ag^nst"  which  damna-*. 
tipn  is  denounced,  and  for  which  hell-fire  is  prepared, 
80  he  had-  some  good  qualities  which  have  caused 
the  memory  of  some  men  in  all  ages  to  be  celebrated; 
and  he  will*  be  looked  upon  by  posterity  as  a  brave 
wicked  man. 


2.  Clarendon  wrote  also  a  Survey  of  Hobbes'a 
Leviathan.  This  was  likewise  composed  at 
Mouiio9. 

'  It  is  remarked  by  Hume  as  a  singularity^ 
how  much  English  history  is  indebted  to  four 
great  men  who  possessed  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  law— 'More,  Bacon,  Whitlocke,  and  Cla-. 
xendon. 


(    ^3     ) 
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HOWEL. 


James  Howel,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  id 
Caermarthenshire,  was  born  about  1596.  He 
yiQs  initiated  in  grammar-learning  at  the  Frce:^ 
school  of  Hereford,  whence  he  removed  to 
i^esus  College,  Oxford,  of  which  his  elder 
brother  was  a  fellow.  After  taking  his  bat* 
chelor's  degree>  he  quitted  the  university  for 
London,  where,  by  the  interest  of  sir  Robert 
Mansel,  he  was  appointed  steward  to  a  pa- 
tent-glass manufactory ;  and  in  l6l9^  was  sent 
jabroad  by  tlie  company  as  their  agent.  He 
Jaad  thus  an  opportunity  of  visiting  many  comr 
«jPiercial  towns  in  Holland,  Flanders,  France, 

*  Howel  should  have  come  in  somewhat  before  perhaps; 
^ut  it  is  of  little  consequence,  as  he  is  ia  the  reign  in  which  ht 
4|aostdi$tingaished  himself; 
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Spain,  and  Italy ;  and  his  mind  was  enlarged 
bj.the  observation  of  new  objects,  ^nd  by 
the  acquisition  of  many  of  the  modem  Ian* 
guages. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  in  l62]>  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  and  aftef 
a  short  interval,  accepted  an  offer  to  attend 
Mr.  Richard  Altham,  sob  of  baron  Altham, 
in  the  tour  of  France.  About  16^,  being 
then  in  England,  he  obtained  the  office  of 
secretary  to  lord  Sorope  (afterwards  carl  of 
Sunderland)  when  presid^it  of  the  north. 
Residing  now  ~at  York,  the  corporation  of 
Riclnnond  chose  him  for  one  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  parliament  of  16£7«  In 
1680,  he  accompanied  Robert,  earl  of  Ijtu 
cester,  appointed  amba^ador  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  Denmark,  in  quality  of  secretary* 
His  next  appointment  of  any  consequence  was 
that  of  clerk  of  the  council.  He  was  finally 
reduced  however  to  the  necessity  of  writing 
for  bread ;  and  by  his  writings  rendered  him* 
self  an  obje^  of  suspicion  both  to  the  par^ 
liamentarian*^  and  royalists.  He  has  had  the 
credit  of  great  loyalty;  though  from  his 
quaint  remark  on  the  death  of  the  king,  thii 
supposition  is  rendered  somewhat  questioa* 


able.  He  says,  **  I  will  attend  with  patience 
how  England  will  thrive^  now  that  she  is  let 
blood  in  the  basilical  vein,  and  cnr(^,  as  they 
fay,  of  the  king's  evil."  After  the  restora- 
tion he  was  made  historiographer-royal,  and 
was  the  first  who  ever  obtained  that  title  in 
England.     He  died  in  I6t6. 

Howelwas  the  author  of  various  publica^ 
tions ;  but  the  only  one  which  is  now  remem- 
bered is,  his  '^  Familiar  Letters/*  pedanti  | 
cally  entitled  Epistol^  HoeUamt.  They  were 
first  printed  in  l645,  and  are  said  to  be 
"  pmtly  historical,  partly 4>oliticaI,  partly  phi- 
losophical.*' The  greater  part  of  them  is  said 
to  have  been  composed  in  prison,  and  as  let« 
lers,  to  be  fictitious^  They  afford  a  lively  pic<^ 
lur€  of  the  times,  and  contain  anecdotes  not 
to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  Notwithstanding 
«ome  quaintness  of  wit  and  expression,  they 
are  justly  considered  as  the  best  specimens  of 
femiliar  letters  which  had  then  appeared  in  the 
language.  Others  of  his  letters,  certainly  ge- 
nuine, written  to  lord  Strafford,  may  be  found 
among  the  papers  of  that  nobleman. 


To  Christopher  Jones,  Esq.  at  Grgy's'tnn^from  I^apfes^ 

Honoured  Father, 
I  must  still  style  you  so^  sinc^  I  was  adopted  youiC: 
son  by  so  good  a  mother  as  Oxfprd  :  my  mind  lately 
prompted  me^  that  I  shoul4  comtoit  a  great  splecism|. 
if  among  the  rest  of  my  friends  in  England,  I  should 
leave  you  unsaluted,  whom  I  love  so  dearly  well,  spe- 
cially having  such  a  fair  and  pregnant  opportunity  a^ 
the  hand  of  this  worthy  gentleman,  your  cousin  Mor- 
gan, who  is  now  posting  hence  for  England  :  he  will 
tell  you  how  it  feres  with  me  j  how  any  time  these 
thirty  odd  months  I  have  been  tossed  from  shore  to 
shor^,  and  passed  under  various  meridians,  and  am 
now  in  this  voluptuous  and  luxuriant  city  of  Naples  : 
and  though  these  frequent  removes  and  tumblings 
under  climes  of  differing  temper  were  not  without 
some  danger,  yet  the  delight  which   accompanied 
them  was  far  greater ;.  and  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  fjpnceive  the'  true  pleasure  of  peregrination, 
but  he  who  actually  enjoys  and  puts  it  in  practice^ 
Relieve  it,  sir,  th^-t  one  year  well  employed  abroad 
by  one  of  mature  judgment  (which  you  know  I  want 
very  much)  advantageth  more  in  point  of  useful  and 
solid  knowledge  than  three  in  any  of  our  yniversities. 
You  know  running  waters  are  the  pvresty' so  they  that 
traverse  the  world  up  and  down  have  the  clearest  un- 
derstanding;   being  faithful  eye-witnesses  of  those 
things  which  others  receive  but  in  trust,  whereuntQ 


1 


naent,  and  a  Itind  of 
il  tl  ough  some  parts 
gs  i  obser\ed  tbe 
f  the  people  men 
!  jb  ID  U  ales,  for  di 
countenance  and  a 
I  on  than  any  1  ever 
ous  for  the  Romans 
h  n  Ired  jears  among 
ns  (before  the  Enghsh 
<■  ng)  bj  so  long  a  coa- 
two  nitions  must  needs 
that  I  believe  there  i3 
y  of  the  Bomdn  race, 
t  sh  Among  other  re- 
r  prosody  and  vein  of 
li  IB  like  our  baids,  who 
riinii  enforcing  of  consonant  words 
n  the  otlier,  to  be  the  greatest 
ample,  ia  Welsh,  Temgrk,  tod^r- 
&c.  so  have  I  seen  divers  old 
iniiigso:  Dmne,  0  damio  chef  do 
1  stibo  a  me  :  Piu  caro  cuore^&sc 
a  Riimc,  iimont;  Other  pasquils,  I  met 
.■as  against  the  Scots  ;  though  it  had 
,  yet  it  bad  a  great  deal  of  wit,  etpe- 
the  conclusion:  so  that  I  think  ^ 
V  it,  he  would  but  laugh  at  it. 


€48  vowsii. 

As  I  remember,  spme  years  sinee  there  was  a  veiy 
Itbusive  satire  in  verse  brought  t6  6ur  king :.  and  as 
the  passages  vere  reading  before  him  he  often  said, 
that  if  ^here  were  no  more  men  in  England^  the  rogue 
should  hang  for  it :  at  last,  being  come  to  the  coii^ 
elusion^  which  was  (af^et  i^l  his  railing) 

Now  God  preserve  the  king,  the  queen,  the  peers, 
And  grant  the  author  long  may  wear  hb  ears ; 

this  pleased  his  majesty  so  well  that  he  broke  into  a 
laughter,  and  said,  Bp  my  soul  sq  thou  shalt  for  mti 
thou  art  a  bitter,  but  thou  art  a  witty  knave. 

When  you  write  to  Monmouthshire,  J  pray,  send 
my  respects  to  my  tutor,  master  Moor  Fortune,  and 
my  service  to  sir  Charley;  Williams ;  and  according 
to  that  relation  which  is  betwixt  us  at  Oxford, 

I  rest 
Your  constant  son  to  serve  you, 
Oct.  8,  J62},  J.H, 


n"  '  ■    ■■^p' 


7*49  my  ktmoured  Frkii4  and  father  ilfr,  fi,  Johnson* 

Father  Ben, 

Being  lately  in  France,  ^d  returning  in  a  co^ch 
^m  Paris  to  Rouen,  I  lighted  upon  the  society  of  ^ 
knowing  geiit^m^n,  who  reji^ted  to  me  a  choice  stor^i 


HOWBL;.  #4f9 

wbick  ptrUrenturc  you  may  make  um  of  is  your 

^»ay. 

Some  hundred  and  odd  years  since,  there  was  im 
France  one  captain  Coucy,  a  gallant  gentleman  of 
lUi^ient  extraction,  and  keeper  of  Coucy  Castle, 
which  is  yet  standing,  and  in  good  repair.  He  IcH 
in  love  with  a  young  gentlewoman,  and  coilrted  her 
ibr  his  wife :  there  was  reciprocal  love  between  them, 
hut  her  parents  understanding  of  it,  by  way  of  pre- 
vention, they  shuffled  up  a  forced  match  'twixt  her 
fmd  one  monsieur  Fayel,  who  was  a  great  heir. 
Captain  Coucy  hereupon  quitted  France  in  great 
discontent,  and  went  to  the  wars  in  Hungary  against 
the  Turk,  where  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  not  far 
from  Buda,  Being  carried  'to  his  lodging,  he  lan^ 
guished  some  days ;  but  a  little  before  his  death  ha 
spoke  to  an  ancient  servant  of  his,  that  he  had 
many  proofs  of  his  fidelity  and  .truth,  but  now  he 
had  a  great  business  to  intrust  him  with,  which  he 
conjured  him  by  ftU  means  to  do ;  which  was,  that 
lifter  his  death  he  should  get  his  body  to  be  opened^ 
imd  then  to  take  his  heart  out  of  his  breast,  and  put 
it  in  an  earthen  pot  to  be  baked  to  powder ;  then  to 
put  the  powder  into  a  handsome  boic,  with  that 
bracelet  of  hair  he  had  worn  long  about  his  left 
wrist,  which  was  a  lock  of  mademoiselle  Fayel's 
}^T,  and  put  it  among  the  powder,  together  with  % 


^&S0  «dW£L. 

Ifttlp  note  he  had  written' with  his  own  Idooil  t6  h^ 
and  after  he  had  given  him  the  rites  of  hurial^to 
tnake  all  the  speed  he  ^H)uld  to'  France,  and  deliver 
the  said  ho^  to  mademoiselle  Fayel.  The  old  se^ 
.vant  did  ^  his  master  had  commanded  him,  and  so 
went  <to  Prance;  and  •cenung  one  day  to  monsieur 
flayers  house,  he  suddenly  met  hin  with  one  of  hi$ 
servants,  and  examined  him,  hecause  he  knew  he 
was  captain  Coucy's  servant ;  and  finding  him  timoc- 
X)U8,  and  faultering  in  his  speech,  tie  searched  him 
«ind  found  the  said  hox  in  his  pocket,  with  the  note 
which  expressed  what  was  therein :  he  dismissed  the 
l)earer,  with  menaces  that  he  .should  come  no  more 
near  his  house.  Monsieur  Fayel  going  in>«ent  for 
his  cook,  and  delivered  him  the  powder,  charging 
him  to  make  a  little  well-relished  ^iish  of  it,  without 
losing  a  jot  of  it,  for  it  was  a  very  costly  thing;  and 
commanded  him  to  bring  it  in  himsell^  after  the  last 
course  at  supper.  The  cook  briuging  in  the  dish  ac- 
cordingly, monsieur  Fayel  commanded  all  to  avoid 
the  room ;  and  began  e  serious  discourse  with  his 
wife ;  however,  since  be  had  married  her  he  oh** 
served  she  was  always  melancholy,  and  feared  she 
was  inclining  to  a  consumption,  therefore  he  had 
provided  her  a  very  precious  cordial,  which  he  was 
well  assured  would  cure  her :  thereupon  he  made. her 
«at  •up  the  whole  dish;  an^  afterwards  much  il;a^ 


iwrtupuigliim  to  know  what  it'wasj  hertoM  he)r  iX 
Jast,  she  had  eaten  Coucy's  heart,  and  so  drew  the 
box  out  of  his  pocket,  and  shewed  her  the  note,  and 
the  l)racelet.  In  a  sudden  exultation;  of  joy,  she 
with  a  far-fetched  sigh,  said,  This  is  a  precious  cordial 
indeed  ;  and  so  licked  the  dish,  saying.  It  is  so  prC" 
cjous  that  *tis  pty  to  put  ever  any  meat  vpon  it,  Sp  she 
went  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  she  was  found  stone 
dead*. 

This  'gentleman  told  me  that  this  sad  story  is  paint- 
ed in  jCoucy  pas  tie,  and  remains  fresh  to  this  day* 

In  my  opinion,  which  veils  to  yours,  this  is  choice 
and  rich  stuff  for  you  to  put  upon  your  loom,  and 
mak^  a  curious  web  of. 

I  thank  you  for  the  last  regalo  you  gave  me  at  your 
musctum^  and  for  the  good  company.  I  heard  you 
censured  lately  at  court,  that  you  have  lighted  two 
fold  upon  sir  Inigo,  and  that  you  write  with  a  por^ 
cupine's  quill  dipt  in  too  much  gall.     Excuse  me 

''  *  Thisiis  a  trae  story,  and  happened  about  ttie  year  li  so*' 
)t  is  related  by  Fauchet  at  large,  from  an  old  authentic  French 
Chronicle ;  and  he  then  adds,  Ainsifinircnt  les  amours  du  Ouii- 
telain  du  Couci  et  de  Id  dame  de  Faie2.— Regnard  de  Couci  was 
famous  for  his  chansons  and  chtyalry,  though  still  more  foe 
his  unfortunate  love,  which,  m  the  old  French  Romances,  be- 
c^nie  proverbiaL  This  affecting  story  gave  rise  to  an  old  me* 
trical  English  Romance,  entitled  "  The  Knight  of  Courtesy,'* 
and  was  woven  in  tapestrif  in  Coucy  Castle  in  France. 


ibat  I  tm  to  £reewith  you ;  it  is  because  I  amiin  ot 
etmrncm  way  of  friendshipy 

Yours, 
Westminster,  May  3,  l6SS.  J.  H. 


To  Dr*  Duppa^   L.  B,  of  Chichester^  his  HighnessU 

Tutor  at  St.  Jameses. 

MyLordy 

It  is  a  well-becoming  and  very  worthy  work  you 
are  about^  not  to  suffer  Mr.  Ben  Jonson  to  go 
silently  to  his  grave,  pr  rot  so  suddenly :  being  newly 
come  to  town,  and  understanding  that  your  Jonso^ 
mu  Verhius  was  in  the  press,  upon  the  solicitation  of 
sir  Thomas  Hawkins,  I  suddenly  fell  upon  the  en- 
suing decastich,  which,  if  your  lordship  please,  maj^ 
have  room  among  the  rest 

l/pon  my  karuntred  Friend  and  Father^  Mr.  Ben  Jonwh 

And  is  thy  glass  run  out,  is  that  oU  spent 
Which  light  to  such  strong  sinewy  labours  lent? 
Wen,  Ben,  I  now  perceive  that  all  the  nine, 
Tho'  they  dieir  utmost  forces  should  combine, 
Cannot  prevail  'gainst  Night's  three  Daughters,  but 
One  still  must  spb,  one  wind,  the  other  cut. 


BOWBL*  lis 

Tet  in  despite  of  distaff,  clue,  and  knife. 
Thou  in  thy  strenuous  lines  hast  got  a  light. 
Which  like  thy  bays  shall  flourish  eVry  age, 
While  sock  or  buskin  shall  attend  the  stage. 

Sic  Fo^tanoftfr— HoELLUS. 


So  I  rest,  with  many  devoted  respects  to  your  lord* 
ship,  as  being 

Your  very  humble  servitor, 

London,  May  1,  l636,  J.  H. 


(•'254  ^ 


.  * 


HJRRINGTON. 


James  Harrington,  descended  of  aa  an- 
cient and  noble  family  in  Rutlandshire,  was 
born  in  1611.  He  entered  in  1629  gentleman 
commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  became  pupil  to  the  famous  Dr.  Chilling- 
worth.  After  quitting  college,  he  in  a  short 
time  departed  on  his  travels,  first  visiting  Hol- 
land, at  that  time  the  principal  school  of  mar- 
tial discipline,  and  (what  was  still  more  interest- 
ing to  him)  a  country  flourishing  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  liberty  she  had  lately  wrested 
from  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  Here  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  politics  :  for  he  had  been 
often  heard  to  say,  that  before  he  left  England, 
he  knew  no  more  of  monarchy,  anarchy,  aris- 


^n&^skcyi  demoevary^  oligareby^  or  tVSe  like,  th^n 
§s  bard  wards,  of  which  he  learnt  the  signifi^ 
cation  in  his  dictionary.  .For  some  months, 
be  enlisted  himself  in  the  regiment  of  lord 
QrsLyen,  and  of  sir  Robert  Stone  ;  and  being 
much  at  the  Hague,  was  introduced  at  the 
court  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  that  of  the 
queen  of  Bohemia,  then  a  fugitive  in  Holland* 
He  had  an  opportunity  also  of  making  an  ex-^ 
cursion  to  Denmark. 

On  leaving  Holland,  he  pursued  his  rout 
through  Flanders,  to  France  and  Italy ;  and 
on  his  return  to  England,  was  .admitted  by  the 
king  one  of  his  privy  chamber  extraordinary » 
During  his  stay  in  Italy,  he  furnished  himself 
with  all  the  books  in  the  Italian  language, 
which  treated  of  the  subject  of  politics. 

When  Charles  I.  was  brought  by  the  com-^ 
missioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  from 
Newcastle  nearer  to  I<oudon,  Harrington  was 
nominated  to  wait  on  his  maj€;sty,  as  a  person 
known  to  him  before,  and  connected  with  no 
faction.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by 
'Charles,  and  he  was  made  groom  of  the  bed* 
chamber;  an  office  he  afterwards  lost,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  take  an  oath,  either  that  he^ 
would  not  assist  or  conceal  the  king's  f  sqape 


«..  ^ 


MS6  itAiuiiN<^o!r» 

Tkotigh  HarringtOB  bad  too  ttitteh  hcfMistf 
and  strength  of  character  to  disguise  his  priB«« 
ciples,  even  to  the  king;  it  appears  that  Charles 
kad  great  affection  for  him^'and  reposed  in 
Mm  an  entire  confidence.  Harrington  attend* 
ed  him  on  the  scaffold^  where  he  received  a 
tofc^  of  his  regard. 

After  the  king's  death,  he  was  observed  to 
eonfine  himself  much  to  his  study,  a  circum« 
stance  which  his  friends  attributed  to  melan- 
choly or  discontent.  Harrington,  however^ 
soon  convinced  them  of  their  mistake,  bj  ex- 
hibiting a  copy  of  his  Oceana^  The  observa-* 
tions,  too,  with  which  be  accompanied  this 
evidence  of  his  laudable  occupation,  are  highly 
deserving  x^f  attention.  He  observed,  that 
ever  since  he  began  to  examine^  things  se- 
riously, he  had  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  civil  government,  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind ;  that  he  had  succeeded  at  least  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  being  convinced  that  no  go- 
vernment is  of  so  accidental  or  arbitrary  an 
institution,  as  people  are  wont  to  imagine, 
there  being  in  societies  natural  causes  produc- 
ing their  necessary  effects,  as  well  as  in  the 
earth  or  in  the  air.    Hence  (says  he)  the  trou- 


UA^R1N6T0N«  257:- 

bles  of  the  times  are  not  to  be  attributed:  wholly 
to  wilfuhiess  or  faction— -neither  to  the  mis- 
government  of  the  prince  nor  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  people;  but  to  a  change  in  the 
balance  of  property,  which  since  Henry  the. 
Seventh's  time  has  been  daily  falling  into  the 
scale  of  the  commons,  from  that  of  the  king, 
and  the  lords. 

This  is  a  distinct  statement  of  the  principle 
(which  is  developed  in  his  work)  that  '^  Em- 
*  pire  follows  the  balance  of  property" — a  prin- 
ciple of  fundamental  importance  in  politics, 
and  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Harrington.  Ever  intent  upon  giviug  cur- 
rency to  his  principles,  he  was  member  of  a 
club  called  the  Rota,  which  met  in  the  even-* 
ing  in  NeV  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  where  * 
he  delivered  discourses  on  topics  connected 
with  his  particular  system  of  pojitics.       ^ 

After  the  restoration,  Harrington  was  visited^ 
among  others,  by  a  noted  royalist,  probably 
with  an  insidious  design,  who  solicited  him  to 
draw  up  instructions  for  the  king,  by  which  he 
might  be  enabled  to  govern,  with  satisfaction 
^o  the  people  and  safety  to  himself.  This  was 
performed ;  but  the  spirit  of  these  instrucuons . 

VOL.  III.  s 
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in  aecdrdeif  with  the  selfish  views  of  some  of" 
the  donrtiers;-  and  on  the  28lh  of  Becember^ 
lOOly  he  was  seised  pursuant  to  aa  order  from 
Us  majesty^  by  sir  Willia»rPoultney  and  others, 
fbr  treasonable  designs  and  practice9>  and  com-\ 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  He  was  afterwards  ex- 
ai^ined  conc^niiig  a  plot  he' was  said  to  have 
contrived  against  his  majesty's  person  and  go- 
vernment 'y^  but  no  proof  appearing  against  him, 
ke  Was  ultimately  released.  He  died  in  1677* 
•  .  The  Oceana  (by  which  England  is  designated) 
k  a  political  Romance,  divided  into  four  parts. 
1.  The  Preliminaries)  shewing  the  principles 
of  government.  S.  The  Council  of  Legisla- 
tors, shewing  the  art  of  making  a  common- 
wealth. S.  The  Model  of  the  Commonwealth 
^f  Oceana,  shewing  the  effect  of  such  an  art., 
4.  The  Corollary,  shewing  s^2ie  consequences 
ef  such'  a  government. 

In  the  foUowing  passages*  we  have  a  state** 
ment  of  his  general  principles. 

There  if  a  common  right  law  of  natuFe,  or  interest 
•f  the  whole ;  which  is  more  excellent^  and  so  ac- 
knowkdt^d  to  be  by  the  agents  themselves^  than  the 
aright  „or  interest  of  the  parts  only.    "  Wherefore, 


(lioU^  it  may  be  truly  s&id,  that  the  ereaturefl  ^r^ 
natilralfy  carried  forth  to  their  ptoper  utility  or  prc^ 
£t,  that  6iight  n^t  to  be  taken  in  too  general  4 
^ense;  seeing  divers  of  them  abstain  from  their 
iD\7n  profit^  ^ther  in  regard  of  those  of  the  same 
kind,  or  at  l^ast  6f  th^ir  young*." 

Mankind  then  must  eithi^r  be  less  Jiist  than  the 
treature,  or  acknowledge  also  his  common  interest 
to  be  eommon  right.  And  if  reason  be  nothing  elsd 
but  interest^  and  the  interest  of  mankind  be  tht 
right  interest,  then  the  reason  of  mankind  must  ht 
right  reason.  Now  compute  well ;  fer  if  tht  interest 
of  popular  government  come  the  nearest  to  the  ia^ 
terest  of  mankind,  then  the  reason  of  popular  go* 
vemment  must  come  the  nearest  to  right  reason. 

But  it  may  be  said>  that  the  difficulty  remains  yet  i 
fdr  be  the  interest  Of  popular  government  right 
reason,  a  man  does  not  look  upon  r^aspii  as  it  is 
tight  or  wrong  in  itsdf,  but  as  it  mak^s  for  him  oi^ 
against  him.  Wherefore^  unless  you  can  show  such 
6rders  of  a  government,  as  like  ihose  of  God  in  na- 
ture, shall  be  able  to  constrain  t^is  or  that  (H'eature, 
to  shake  off  that  inclination  which  is  morie  peculiar 
to  it,  and  take  up  that  which  regards  the  <eommon 
good  or  interest ;  all  this  is  to  no  more  end,  than  to 
persuade  every  man  in  a  popular  government  not  to 
carve  liimself  of  that  which  he  desires  mostf  bnt^o 

♦  Grotiua. 
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be  mannerly  at  the  public  table,  and  give  the  best 
from  himself  to  decency  and  the  common  mterest* 
But  that  such  orders  may  be  established,  as  may^ 
nay,  must  give  the  upper  hand  in  all  cases  to  com;- 
mon  right  or  interest,  notwithstanding  the  nesuness 
of  that  which  sticks  to  every  man  in  private,  and 
this  in  a  way  of  equal  certainty  and  facility,  is 
known  even  to  girlsi  being  no  other  than  those  that 
are  of  common  practice  with  them  in  divers  cases. 
For  example,  two  of  them  have  a  cake  yet  undi* 
▼ided,  which  was  given  between  them  :  that  each  of 
them  therefore  may  have  that  which  is  due,  divide, 
says  one  to  the  other,  and  I  will  chuse ;  or  let  m^ 
divide,  and  you  shall  chuse.    If  this  be  but  once 
agreed  upon,  it  is  enough  ;  for  the  divident,  dividing 
unequally,  lose8>  in  regard  that  the  other  takes  the 
better  "half ;  wherefore  she  divides  equally,  and  so 
both  have  right*    O  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  of 
God !  and  yet  by  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
has  he  set  forth  his  strength ;  that  which  great  phi* 
ksophers  are  disputing  upon. in  vain,  is  brought  to 
light%y  two  harmless  girls,  even  the  whole  mystery 
of  a  commonwealth,  which  lies  only  in  dividing  and 
chnsing.    Nor  has  God  (if  his  works  in  nature  be 
understood)  left  so  much  to  mankind  to  dispute  upon, 
ad  who  shall  divide  and  who  shall  choose,  but  distriT 
buted  them  for  ever  into  two  orders,  whereof  the 
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iMie  has  the  natural  right  of  divicHng,  and  the  other 
of  chusing.     For  example: 

The  Orders  of  Popular  Government  in  Nature. 

A  commonwealth  is  but  a  civil  society  of  men : 
let  us  take  any  tmmUer  of  men  (-as  twenty)  and  imme^ 
diately  make  a  conmionwealth.  Twenty  men  (if  they 
be  not  all  idiots,  perhaps  if  they  be)  can  never  comd 
so  together,  but  there  will  be  such  a  di^rence  in 
them,  that  about  a  third  will  be  wiser,  or  at  least 
lessfoolish,  than  the  rest;  these  upon  acquaintance, 
though  it  be  but  small,  will  be  discovered,  and  (as 
stags  that  have  the  largest  heads)  lead  the  herdt 
for  while  the  six  discoursing  and  arguing  one  with 
another,  shew  the  eminence  of  their  parts,  the  four- 
teen discover  things  that  they  never  thought  on; 
or  are  cleared  in  divers  truths  which  had  formerly 
perplexed  them.  Wherefore  in  matter  of  commoii 
concernment,  difficulty,  or  danger,  they  bang  upon 
their  lips  as  children  upon  their  fathers  ;  and  the  in- 
fluence thus '  acquired  by  the  six,  the  eminence  of 
whose  parts  is  found  to  be  a  stay  and  comfort  to  thcf 
fourteen,  is  (authoritas  patrumy  the  authority  of  thtf 
fathers.  Wherefore  this  can  be, no  other. than  a  na- 
tural aristocracy,  diffused  by  God  throughout  ^he 
whole  body  of  mankind,  to  this  end  and  purpose  >. 
and  therefore  such  as  the  people  have  not  only  a  nan 
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tural  but  a  positive  obligation  to  ma,ke  tise  (^  as 
their  guides,  as  where  the  people  of  Israel  are  com-, 
manded  to  take  wise  men,  and  understanding,  and 
known  among  their  tribes,  to  be  made  rulers  over 
them.  (Deut.  i.  13.)  The  shi,  then  approved  of,  a» 
|n  the  present  case,  are  the  senate,  not  by  hereditary 
light,  in  regard  of  the  greatness  of  their  estates  onlyj^ 
(which  would  t^d  to  such  power  as  might  foi^ce  of 
draw  the  people)  but  by  election  for  their  excellent 
parts,  which  tends  to  the  advancement  of  the  in* 
fluence  of  their  virtue  or  authority  that  leads  the 
people.  Wherefore  the  office  of  the  senate  is  not  t(k 
be  commanders,  but  counsellors  of  the  people;  an4 
that  which^is  proper  to  counsellors  is  first  to  debatej^ 
and  afterward  to  give  advice  in  the  business  where4. 
upon  they  have  debated ;  whence  the  decrees  of  th» 
senate  are  never  laws,  nor  so  {^enat&s  comulta)  called  i 
and  these  being  maturely  framed,  it  is  their  duty 
{ferre  ad  populum)  tp  propose  the  case  to  the  people^ 
Wherefore  the  senate  is  no  more  than  the  debate  o( 
the  commonwealth.  But  to  debate,  i?  to  disceri^  or 
]put  a  difference  between  things  that,  being  alike,  are 
act  the  same  ;  o^lt  is  separating  and  weighing  this 
leason  against  that,  aQd  tha.t  reason  agaiQst  this ; 
vbick  is  dividing. 

The  senate  having  then  divided,  who  shall  chuse^ 
Ask  the  girls :  for  if  she  that  divided  must  have 
f iosea  also,  it  had  b?eQ  litUe  worse  for  the  other  m 
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case  she  had  not  divided  at  all,  but  kept  the  whole 
i:ake  to  herself,  in  regard  that  being  to  chuse  too  she 
^divided  accordingly.  Wherefore,  if  the  senate  have 
any  ^rther  power  than  to  divide,  the  commoii* 
wealth  can  never  be  eqaaL  But  in  a  commonwealth 
iconsisting  of  a  single  council,  there  is  i^o  other  t^ 
choose  than  that  whkh  divided ;  wiience  it  is  that 
such  a  council  fails  not  to  scramble,  that  is,  to  be 
factious,  there  being  no  other  dividing  of  the  cake  kk 
that  case  but  ^nong  themselves^ 

Nor  is  there  any  remedy  but  to  have  another 
council  to  chnso«  The  wisdom  of  the  few  may  be^ 
the  li^t  of  mankind ;  but  the  interest  of  the  few  it 
not  the  profit  of  mankind,  nor  of  a  commonwealth* 
Wherefore,  seeing  we  have  granted  interest  to  be 
reason,  they  must  not  chuse  lest  it  put  out  their 
light.  But  as  the  council  dividing  consists  of  the 
wisdom  <of  the  commonwealth,  so  the  assembly  or 
council  ehusing  should  consist  of  the  interest  of  the 
<ommon3(i^alth :  as  the  wisdom  of  the  common* 
wealth  is  in  the  aristocracy,  so  the  interest  of  the 
commonwealth  is  in  the  whole  body  pf  the  people. 
And  whereas  this,  in  case  the  commonwealth  con^ 
«ist  of  a  whole  nation,  is  too  unwieldy  a  body  to  be 
assembled,  this  council  is  te  consist  of  such  a  re- 
'  presentative  as  may  be  equal,  and  so  constituted  as 
can  never  contract  any  other  interest  than  that  of 
Ibe  whole  people ;  the  manner  whereof,  being  iucb 
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as  is  best  shewn  by  exemplification^  I.  remit  to  ih* 
modd.  But  in  the  present  case,  the  six  dividing, 
and  the  fourteen  chusing,  must  of  necessity  take  in 
tiie,  whole  interest  of  the  twenty. 
^  Dividing  and  chusing,  in  the  language  of  a  com- 
monwealth, is  debating  and  resolving ;  and  whatso^ 
ever  upon  debate  of  the  senate  is  proposed  to  the 
people,  and  resolved  by  them,  is  enacted  (authoriiaie 
patrwn  et  Jussu  popuii)  by  the  authority  of  the  fa^ 
thers,  and  by  the  power  of  the  people,  which  con-f 
earring,  make  a  law. 

But  the  law  being  made,  says  Leviathan,  is  but 
iDOrds  and  jxqxTy  withoui  the  hands  and  swords  of  men  ; 
wherefore  as  those  two  orders  of  a  commonwealth, 
namely,  the  senate  and  the  people,  are  legislative,  so 
of  necessity  there  must  be  a  third  to  be  executive  of 
the  laws  made,  and  this  is  the  magistracy ;  in  which 
order,  with  the  rest  being  up  by  art,  the  common- 
wealth consists  of  tht  WMiAe  proposing,  the  people  ret 
solving^  and  the  magistracy  executing:  whereby,  parr 
taking  of  the  aristocracy ^  as  in  the  senate ;  of  the  de- 
mocracy,  as  in  the  people ;.  and  oV monarchy,  as  in  the 
magistracy,  it  is  complete.  Now  there  being  no 
other  commonwealth  but  this  in  art  or  nature,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  Machiavd  has  shewed  us  that  the  aur 
ci^ts  held  this  only  to  be  good ;  but  it  seems  strange 
to  me  that  they  should  hold  that  there  could  be  any 
^tber^  fos  if  there  h,e  such  a  tl^ng  as  pure  m,Or 
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Barchy,  yet  that  there  should  be  such  a  one  as  pure 
aristocracy,  or  pure  democracy,  is  not  in  my  under« 
standing.  But  the  magistracy,  both  in  number  and 
functipn,  is  different  in  different  commonwealths. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  one  condition  of  it  that  must 
be  the  same  in  every  one,  or  it  dissolves  the  common-* 
wealth  where  it  is  wanting.  And  this  is  no  less  than 
that  as  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  is  the  executive 
power  of  the  law,  so  the  head  of  the  magistrate  is 
answerable  to  the  people,  that  his  execution  be  at-r 
cording  to  the  law ;  by  which  Leviathan  may  see, 
that  the  hand  or  sword  that  executes  the  law  is  in 
it,  and  not  above  it. 

Then  after  tpuching  ^lightly  on  the  several 
commonwe^ilths  of  Israel,  Athens,  Lacedemon, 
Carthage,  Rome,  Venice,  Switzerlj^nd,  and 
Hollandj(  ou^  aut]:^or  proceeds : 

But  that  we  may  observe  ^  little  fsurther  h<>w  the 
heathen  ppliticiaps  have  writt^i,  not  only  out  of  na- 
ture, but  as  it  were  out  of  Scripture :  As  in  the  cpn^- 
mpnwealth  of  Israel,  God  is  sai4  to  have  been  king ; 
so  the  commonwealth  wh^re  the  law  is  king,  is  said 
by  Aristotle  to  be  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  where 
by  the  lusts  or  passions  of  men  a  power  is  set  above 
^^t  of  th^  l^w  deriving  from  reai^pn,  which  is  the 
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dictate  of  God,  God  in  that  sense  is  rejected  or  de«v 
posed)  that  he  should  not  reign  over  them,  as  he  was 
in  Israel.  And  yet  Leviathan  will  have  it,  that 
<<  by  reading  of  these  Greek  and  Latin  (he  might  aa 
well  in  this  sense  have  stud  Hebrew)  authors,  young 
men,  and  all  others  that  are  unprovided  of  the  anti* 
dote  of  solid  reason,  receiving  a  strong  and  delight'* 
ful  impression  of  the  great  exploits  of  war  atchieved 
by  the  conductors  of  their  armies,  receive  withal  a 
pleasing  idea  of  all  they  have  dope  besides  ;  and  ima^ 
gine  their  great  prosperity  not  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  emulation  of  particular  men,  but  from  the  vir* 
tue  of  their  popular  form  of  government ;  not  c(Misi* 
dering  the  frequent  seditions  and  civil  wars  pro** 
duced  by  the  imperfection  of  their  polity."  Wiere 
first,  the  blame  he  lays  to  the  heathen  authors  is  in^ 
his  sense  laid  to  the  Scripture ;  and  whereas  he  holds 
them  to  be  young  men,  or  men  of  no  antidote,  that 
are  of  like  opinions,  it  should  seem  thgit  Machiave], 
the  sole  retriever  of  this  ancient  prudence,  is  to  his 
solid  reason  a  beardless  boy  that  has  newly  read 
Livy.  And  how  solid  his  reason  is  may  appear, 
where  he  grants  the  great  prosperity  of  ancient  com* 
monwealths,  which  is  to  give  up  the  controversy^ 
For  such  an  effect  must  have  some  adec[uate  cause ; 
which  to  evade,  he  insinuates  that  it  was  nothing 
else  but  the  emulation  of  particular  men :.  as  if  so 
|reat  aa  ei^ulation  could  have  been  gep^ated  witb* 
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tmt  as  gredt  yurtue  s  so  great  virtue  without  the  best 
education ;  the! best  education  without  the  best  laws-; 
pr  the  best  laws  any  otherwise  th^n  by  the  e^ccel- 
Jkncy  of  their  polity, 

But  if  some  of  these  commonwealths,  as  being  leas 
perfect  in  their  polity  than  others,  have  been  more 
seditious,  it  is  not  more  an  argument  of  the  infirmity 
oi  this  or  that  comtnonwealth  in  particular,  than  of 
the  excellency  of  that  kind  of  polity  in  general ; 
which  if  they  that  have  not  altogether  reached, 
nevertheless  had  greater  prosperity,  what  woiild  befal 
tiiem  that  should  reach  ? 

In  answer  to  which  question  let  me  invite  Leviar 
than,  who  in  all  other  governments  gives  the  advan- 
tage to  monarchy  for  perfection,  to  a  better  disquisi- 
tion of  it  by  these  three  assertions^ 

The  first,  that  the  perfection  of  government  lies 
upon  such  a  libration  in  t^ie  franie  of  it,  that  no  mai^ 
or  me|i  in  or  under  it  can  have  the  interest ;  or  hav- 
iug  the  interests  ca^  have  the  p6wer  to  disturb  it 
>rith  sedition. 

The  second,  that  mons^rchy,  reaching  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  kind,  reaches  not  to  the  perfection  of 
governn^ent;  but  must  haye  some  dangerous  flaw. 
in  it. 

The  third,  that  popular  government,  reaching  the 
perfection  of  the  kind,  reaches  the  perfection  of  go- 
yerument,  and  has  no  flaw  in  it. 
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The  first  assertion  requires  no  proof.  For  the 
proof  of  the  second,  monarchy,  as  has  been  shewn, 
is  of  two  kinds,  ^e  one  by  arms,  the  other  by  a  no^ 
bility;  apd  there  is  no  other  kind  in  art  or  nature: 
for  if  there  have  been  anciently  some  governments 
called  kingdoms,  as  one  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  and 
another  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  where  the  king 
ruled  without  a  npbility,  and  by  a  council  of  the  peo- 
ple only ;  -it  is  expressly  said  by  the  authors  that 
mention  them,  that  the  kings  were  but  the  captains, 
and  that  the  people  not  only  gave  them  laws,  but  de- 
posed them  as  often  as  they  pleased.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible in  reason  that  it  shouM  be  otherwise  in  like 
cases ;  wherefore  these  were  either  no  monarchies, 
or  had  greater  flaws  in  them  than  any  other. 

But  for  a  monarchy  by  arms,  as  that  of  the  Turk, 
(which  of  all  niodels  that  ever  were,  cumes  up  to  the 
perfection  of  the  kind)  it  is  not  in  the  wit  or  power 
of  man  to  cure  it  of  that  dangerous  flaw,  that  the  no^ 
.bility  had  frequent  interest  and  perpetual  powef,  by 
their  retainers  and  tenants,  to  raise  sedition ;  and 
(whereas  the  Janizaries  occasion  this  kind  of  cala- 
mity iio  sooner  than  they  make  an  end  of  it)  to  levy 
a  lasting  war,  to  the  vast  effusion  of  blood,  and  that 
even  upon  occasions  wherein  the  people,  but  for  their 
dependence  upon  their  lords,  had  no  concernment, 
as  in  the  feud  of  tbe  red  and  white.  The  like  has 
been  frequent  in  Spain,  France,^  Germany,  an4  other 
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anonarchies  of  this  kind;  wherefore  monarchy  hy  a 
nobility  is  no  perfect  government. 

For  the  proof  of  the  third  assertion ;  Leviathan 
yields  it  to  me,  that  there  is  no  commonwealth  but 
monarchical  or  popular :  wherefore  if  no  monarchy 
be  a  perfect  government,  then  either  there  is  no  per- 
fect government,  or  it  must  be  popular :  fer  which 
kind  of  constitution  I  have  something  more  to  say, 
than  Leviathan  has  said,  or  ever  will  be  able  to  say 
for  monarchy.    As, 

First,  that  it  is  the  gorvernment  that  was  never  con*- 
quered  by  any  monarch,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
world  to  this  day:  for  if  the  commonwealths  of  Greece 
came  under  the  yoke  of  the  kings  of  Macedon,  they 
were  first  broken  by  themselves. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  the  government  that  has  fre- 
quently  led  mighty  monarchs  in  triumph. 

Thirdly,  that  it  is  thfe  government,  which,  if  it  has 
been  seditious,  it  has  not  been  so  from  any  imperfec* 
tion  in  the  kind,  but  in  the  particular  constitution ; 
which,  wherever  the  like  has  happened,  must  have 
been  inequal. 

Fourthly,  that  it  is  the  government,  which,  if  it 
has  been  any  thing  near  equal,  was  never  seditious  ; 
or  let  him  shew  me  what  sedition  has  happened  in 
Lacedemon  or  Venice. 

Fifthly,  that  it  is  the  government,  which,  attain- 
ing to  perfect  equality,  has  such  a  libration  in  the 
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frame  of  it,  fhat  no  man  living  can  shew  wiiitli  vrttf 
any  man  or  men^  in  or  under  it,  can  contract  any 
such  interest  or  i)bwer  as  shbuld  b^  able  to  disturb 
the  commonwealth  with  sedition ;  wherefbre  an  equal 
commonwealth  is  that  only  which  is  "without  flaw^ 
and  contains  ih  it  the  full  perfection  df  government. 


It  appears,  however,  that  Harrington  3  i^ 
not  a  Commonwealth  to  the  exclmion  o£  no* 
bility :  for  a  little  farther  on>  he  says  : 

It  will  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  speak  a  word 
to  such  as  go  about  to  insinuates  to  the  nobility  or 
gentry  a  fear  of  the  people,  or  to  the  people  a  fear  pf 
the  nobility  or  gentry,  as  if  their  interests  were  de* 
structive  tP  each  other ;  when  indeed  an  army  may 
as  well  consist  of  soldiers  without  officers,  or  of  offi- 
cers without  soldiers,  as  a  commonwealth  (especially 
such  a  one  as  is  capable  of  greatness)  of  a  people 
without  a  gentry,  or  of  a  gentry  without  a  people; 
Wherefore  this  (though  not  always  so  intended,  as 
may  appear  by  Machiavel,  who  else  would  be  guilty) 
is  a  pernicious  error.  There  is  something  first  in 
the  making  of  a  commonwealth  5  then  in  the  govern- 
ing of  it ;  and  last  of  all^  in  the  leading  of  its  armies  j 
which  (though  there  be  great  divines,  great  lawyers, 
great  men\n  all  professions)  seems  to  he  jpeculiar 
only  to  the  glenius  of  a  gentleman^ 

\ 


.  I  shall  give  one  short  extract  more  from  this 
intelligent  writer.  When  the  lord  Archon  had 
completely  organized  the  commonwealth  of" 
Oceancj  he  abdicated  the  magistracy.  The 
following  remarks  appear  to  be  founded  in  deep 
political  wisdom. 

The  senate,  as  struck  with  astonishment,  continu- 
ing silent ;  men  opon  so  sudden  an  accident  htitxg  al-* 
together  unprovided  of  what  to  say,  till  the  Archon 
withdrawing,  and  being  almost  at  the  door,  divers  of 
the  knights  flew  from  their  places^  offering  as  it  were 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  while  he  escaping  left 
the  senate  with  the  tears  in  their  eyes^  as  children 
that  had  lost  their  father ;  and  to  rid  himself  of  all 
larther  importunity,  retired  to  a  country  house  of  his, 
being  remote  and  very  private,  insomuch  that  no 
man  could  tell  for  some  time  what  was  become  of 
him.  Thus  the  law-^maker  happened  to  be  the  first 
object  and  reflection  of  the  law  made :  for  as  liberty 
of  all  things  is  the  most  welcome  to  a  people,  so  is 
there  nothing  more  abhorrent  from  their  nature  than 
ingratitude.  We,  accusing  the  Roman  people  of  this 
crime  against  some  of  their  greatest  benefactors,  as 
Camillas,  heap  mistake  upon  mistake;  for  being  not 
to  competent  judges  of  what  belongs  to  liberty  as 
they  were,  we  take  upon  us  to  be  more  competent 
judges  of  virtue.    And  whereas  virtue,  for  being  a 
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vulgar  thihg  among  them^  was  of  no  less  rate  tBan 
jewels  are  with  such  as  wear  the  most ;  we  are  sell-^ 
ing  this  precious  stone,  which  we  have  ignorantly 
raked  out  of  the  Roman  ruins,  at  such  a  rate  as  the 
Switzers  did  that  which  they  took  in  the  haggage  of 
Charles  of  Burgundy.  For  that  Camillus  had  stood 
more  firm  against  the  ruin  of  Rome,  than  her  capitol, 
was  acknowledged;  but  on  the  other  side,  that  he 
stood  as  firm  for  the  patricians  against  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  was  as  plain :  wherefore  he  never  wanted 
those  of  the  people  that  would  die  at  his  foot  in  the 
field,  nor  that  would  withstaud  him  to  his  beard  in 
the  city.  An  example  in  which  they  that  think  Ca« 
millus  had  wrong,  neither  do  themselves  right  nor 
the  people  of  Rome;  who  in  this  signify  no  less  than 
that  they  had  a  scorn  of  slavery  beyond  the  feax  of 
ruin,  which  is  the  height  of  magnanimity.  The  like 
might  be  shewn  by  other  examples  objected  against 
this  and  other  popular  governihents,  as  in  the  banish-' 
ment  of  Aris tides  the  Just  from  Athens,  by  the  os- 
tracism, which  first  was  no  punishment,  nor  ever  un- 
derstood for  so  much  as  a  disparagement ;  but  tended 
only  to  the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  through 
the  removal  of  a  citizen  (whose  riches  or  power  with 
a  party  was  suspected)  out  of  harm's  way  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  neither  to  the  diminution  of  his 
estate,  or  honour.  And  next,  though  the  virtue  of 
Aristides  might  in  itself  be  unquestioned,  yet  for  him 


tinder  the  name  of  the  Just,  to  become  universal  ura- 
J)ire  of  the  people  in  all  cases,  even  to  the  neglect  of 
the  legal  ways  and  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  ap- 
proached so  much  to  the  prince,  that  the  Athenians^ 
doing  Aristides  no  -wrong,  did  their  government  no 
more  than  right  in  renioyirig  him ;  which  therefore 
is  not  so  probable  to  have  come  to  pass,  as  Plutarch 
presumes,  through  the  envy  of  Themistocles,  seeing 
Aristides  was  far  more  popular  than  Themistocles^ 
who  soon  afto  took  the  same  walk  upoii  a  wors^^ 
occasion. 


The  Oceana  was  'dedicated  to  Oliver  Crom-i 
well,  who  after  perusing  it,  said,  "The  gentle-* 
man  would  like  to  trepan  me  out  of  my  power  y 
but  what  1  have  got  by  the  sword,  I  will  not; 
quit  for  a  little  paper  shot." 

Harrington  was  the  author  of  several  other 
tiorhpositions,  all  of  a  political  nature ;  but  as 
the  whole  of  his  works  liave  been  collected  ia 
one  volume  4to.  by  Mr.  Toland,  and  are  con- 
sequently accessible  to  most  readers^  it  were 
needless  to  specify  them. 
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CLEIFELJND. 


John  Clbivelans,  p6et  and  royaIist>  was 
bom  in  I6l2,  at  Loughborough^  in  Leicester" 
shire«  In  1627^  he  entered  at  Christ^s  College^ 
Cambridge^  where/  in  1631^  he  took  the  de- 
gree' of  bachelor  of  arts«  About  three  years 
after,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, in  the  same  university,  and,  in  l63i,pro« 
ceeded  piaster  of  arts.  He  was  both  tutor  and 
rhetoric  reader  in  his  college. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  champion  in  verse 
for  the  royal  cause,  in  which  he  exerted  all  his 
influence  and  interests  He  was  at  length  seized 
at  Norwich,  1655,  as  *'  a  person  of  great  abili- 
ties," adverse  and  dangerous  to  the  reigning  go- 
vernment, and  sent  prisoner  to  Yarmouth;  but 
on  sending  a  humble  petition  to  theiord  prO"- 
tector,  he  was  again  set  at  liberty.     He  after- 
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w^rds  became  member  of  a  club  of  wits  aad 
royalists  in  London,  of  which  Butler,  the  well- 
knowii  author  of  Hudibras,  was  a  memberi 
He  died  in  1658. 

Cleiveland  is  most  remembered  as  A  witty 
poet;  ht  is  mentioned,  in  conjunction  with 
,  Donne,  by  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Cowley,  as 
being  at  th^head  of  what  he  calls  the  metaphy^ 
sical  poets.  His  prose  cohsisLts  only  of  two  or 
three  small  pieces^  of  which  the  most  amusiag 
is  the  character  of  sl  Diurnal-maker.  A  part  of 
it  will  furnish  an  adequate  specimen  of  bis  imm- 
per$  it  abounds  in  the  quainteat  wit,  s$icb  a$ 
distinguishes  kis  poetry.  Thie  Diurftak  vf^tt 
news-papers  of  the  parliament  side^  resembling 
modem  court'-gazettes. 

iThe  Character  of  a  Diumal-mdher. 

A  dittrnal^makisr  is  the  sub-almoner  of  history^ 
Queeu  Mab's  Register ;  one  whom^  by  the  same  figure 
-that  a  north-country  pedlar  is  a  merchant^man,  you 
may  style  an  author :  it  is  the  like  over-reach  of  lan- 
guage, where  every  thin  tinder-cloaked  quack  is  doc- 
tor ;  when  a  clumsy  cobler  usurps  the  attribute  of  our 
English  peers>  and  is  vamped  a  translator ;  list  him 
a  writer^  and  you  smother  Geoffrey  in  swabberslops ; 

T  2 
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the  very  name  of  dabbler  oversets  him ;  heisswaW 
lowed  up  in  the  praise,  like  sir  Salnuel  Luke  in  a< 
great  saddle,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  giddy  feather 
in  his  crown.  They  call  him  a  Mercury,  but  he  be-» 
comes  the  epithet  Uke  the  little  negro  mounted  on  the 
elephant,  just  such  another  blot-rampant.  He  has 
not  stuffings  sufficient  for  the  reproach  of  a  scribbler^ 
t)ut  it  hangs  about  him  like  an  old  wife's  skin„  when 
the  flesh  hath  forsaken  her,  lank  and  loose.  He  de- 
fames a  good  title,  as  well  as  most  of  our  modern  no-* 
blemen,  those  veins  of  greatness,  the  body  politic's^ 
m6st  peccant  humours,  blistered  into  lords.  He  hath 
so  raw-boned  a  being,  that  however  you  render  him, 
h^  rubs  it  out,  and  makes  rags  of  the  expression^ 
The  silly  countryman  (who  seeing  an  ape  in  a  scarlet 
coat,  blest  his  young  worship,  and  gave  his  landlord 
joy  of  the  hopes  of  his  house)  did  not  slander  his  com-* 
plimeht  with  worse  application  than  he  that  names 
this  shred  an  historian.  To  call  him  an  historian  is 
to  kijiight  a  mandrake;  it  is  to  view  him  tljrough  a 
perspective,  and,  by  that  gross  hyperbole,  to  give  the 
reputation  of  an  engineer  to  a  maker  of  mouse- traps* 
Such  an  historian  would  hardly  pass  muster  with  a 
Scotch  stationer  in  a  sieve  full  of  ball^  and  godly 
beuks.  He  would  not  serve  for  the  breast-plate  of  a 
begging  Grecian.  The  most  cramped  compendium 
that  the  age  hath  seen  since  all  learning  was  torn  int^ 
<^ds^  outstrips  him  by  the  head.    I  have  heard  of 
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pappets  tbat  could  prattle  in  a  play,  but  never  saw  of 
their  writings  before.     There  goes  a  report  of  the 
Holland  women,  that,  together  with  their  children, 
they  are  delivered  of  a  sooterkin,  not  unlike  to  a  rat, 
which  some  imagine  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  stoves, 
I  know  not  what  ignis  fatuus  adulterates  the  press, 
but  it  seems  much  after  that  fashion,  else  how  could 
this  vermin  think  to  be  a  twin  to  a  legitimate  writer  ? 
When  those  weekly  fragments  shall  pass  for  history, 
let  the  poor  man's  box  be  eniitled  the  exchequer,  and 
the  alms-basket  a  magazine.  Not  a  worm  that  gnaws 
on  the  dull  scalp  of  voluminous  HoUinshed,  but  at 
every  meal  devoured  more  chronicle  than  his  tribe 
amounts.     A  marginal  note  of  William  Prinne  would 
serve  for  winding  sheet  for  that  man's  works,  like 
thick-skinned  fruits  are  all  rind,  fit  for  nothing  but 
the  author's  fate,  to  be  pared  in  a  pillory.     *     *    * 
Me  thinks  the  Turk  should  license  Diurnals,  because 
he  prohibits    learning  and    books.      A   library  of 
Diurnals  is  a  wardrobe  of  frippery ;  it  is  a  just  idea  of 
the  limbo  of  infants,     I  saw  one  once  that  could 
write  with  his  toes ;  by  the  same  token,  I  could  have 
wished  he  had  worn  his  copies  for  socks ;  it  is  he, 
without  doubt,  from  whom  the  Diurnals  derive  their 
pedigree,  and  they  have  a  birth-right  accordingly, 
being  shuffled  out  at  the  bed's-feet  of  History.    To 
what  infinite  numbers  an  historian  would  multiply, 
^hpuld  be  crumble  into  elves  of  this  profession!  Le^ 
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gumtd  Vymney  whose  flesh  hred  such  a  world  of  ex^nT 
cutors,  as  being  made  of  the  roe  of  a  herrings  of  no- 
thing else  but  compacted  nits,  did  not  disband  his 
body  in  more  variety.  To  supply  this  smi^Uness, 
they  are  fain  to  join  forces,  so  thay  are  not  singly, 
but  as  the  custom  is,  in  a  croaking  committee ;  they 
tug  at  the  pen,  like  slaves  at  the  oar,  a  whole  bank  to* 
gether;  they  write  in  the  posture  the  Swedes  give  fire 
in,  over  one  anothers'  heads.  It  is  said  there  is  more 
of  them  go  to  a  suit  of  clothes,  than  to  Britanicus. 
In  this  polygamy  the  clothes  breed,  and  cannot  t^ 
whose  issue  is  lawfully  begotten.     ♦     •     ♦     * 

But  I  must  draw  to  an  end,  for  every  character  is 
'an  anatomy  lecture;  and  it  fares  with  me  in  this  of 
the  Diumal-maker,  as  with  \k\VQ.  that  reads  on  a 
begged  malefactor;  my  subject  smells  before  I  have 
gone  half  through  him :  for  a  parting  blow  then,  the 
word  historian  imports  a  sage  and  solemn  author,  one 
that  curls  his  brow  with  a  sullen  gravity,  like  a  bull* 
necked  presbyter,  since  the  army  hath  got  off  his  ju« 
risdiction,  who,  presbyter-fike,  sweeps  his  breast  with 
a  reverend  beard,  full  of  native  moss-troopers.  Not 
such  a  squirting  scribe  as  this  that  is  troubled  with 
the  rickets,  and  makes  pennyworths  of  history.  The 
college  treasury,  that  never  had  in  bank  above  a 
Harry  groat,  shut  up  there  in  a  melancholy  solitude, 
}ike  one  that  is  kept  to  keep  possession,  had  as  good 
evidence  to  shew  for  his  title,  as  he  for  a,n  historian  \ 
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80  if  he  needs  will  be  an  historian,  he  is  not  cited  in 
the  sterling  acceptation^  but  after  the  rate  of  blue 
caps  reckoning  an  historian  Scot.  Now  a  Scotch* 
man^s  tongue  runs  high  Fulkmies  ;  there  is  a'  cheat  in 
his  idiom ;  for  the  sense  ebbs  from  the  bold  expres- 
sion, like  the  citizen's  gallon,  which  the  drawer  inter* 
prets  but  half  a  pint.  In  sum^  a  Diurnal-maker  is 
the  anti-mark  of  an  historian;  he  differs  from  him 
as  a  drill  from  a  man,  (or  if  you  had  rather  have  it  in 
the  saints'  gibberish)  as  a  hmUr  doth  from  a  hMtr* 
forth. 
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COWLEY, 


The  poet,  was  born  in  Fleet-street,  London, 
in  16 18.  His  father  was  a  grocer;  after  whose 
death  he  was  admitted  a  king's  scholar  in  Westr 
minster  School.  His  decided  taste  for  poetry 
was  called  forth  by  his  accidentally  reading,  at 
a  very  early  ag(B,  Spenser's  ^^  Faery  Queen," 
which  lay  in  the  window  of  his  mother's  apart- 
inent.  From  Westminster  he  was  removed 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
"was  elected  scholgfr  in  16S6. 

Having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was 
ejected 'by  the  parliament,  on  account  of  his 
loyalty,'  from  Cambridge,  when  he  sheltered 
himself  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

From  his  attachment  to  the  royal  pause,  top, 
Jie  obtained  an  introduction  at  court,  attended 
the  king  in  several  of  his  journeys  and  expedj- 
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i(!ons^  and  became  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  celebrated  men  of  his  time,  particularly 
Jord  Falkland^  theqi  ome  of  the  principal  secre* 
taries  of  state. 

During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was 
fettled  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  St.  Albans, 
and  accompanied  the  queen  mother,  when  she 
was  forced  to  retire  into  France,  and  was  ab- 
sent from  his  country  ten  years.  In  1656,  he 
returned  to  England,  was  soon  after  seized  by 
the  usurpers,  and  obtained  his  libeity  only  on 
the  hard  terms  of  a  thousand  pounds  bail. 

After  the  restoration,  through  the  ii;iterest  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of  St. 
Albans,  a  competent  estate  was  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  he  retired  to  Ghertsey,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  studious  retirement.  Here  also  he  died 
in  1667^  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  prose  works  of  Cowley  are  not  nume^ 
^.tous;  in  the  whole  they  occupy  not  more  than 
about  sixty  pages,  smalLsized  folio ;  and  even 
these  are  interspersed  with  occasional  pieces 
of  poetry,  with  a  few  translations  of  Latin  au-f 
thors,  suggested  by  the  subjects  on  which  he 
was  writing.  The  following  is  a  list  of  their 
iitlesr. 
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1,  A  Proposition,  for  the  Advancement  of 
Bxperimental  Philosophy, 

2.  A  Discourse,  by  way  of  Vision,  concern- 
ing the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Several  Discourses,  by  way  of  Essays,  in 
Verse  and  Prose. 

1.  Of  Liberty. 

2.  Of  Solitude. 

3.  Of  Obscurity. 

4.  Of  Agriculture. 

5.  The  Garden.    To  J.  Evelyn,  Esq, 

6.  Of  Greatness, 

7.  Of  Avarice.  ' 

8.  The  Dangers  of  pn  Honest  Man  in  much 
Company. 

g.  The  Shortness  of  Life,  and  Uncertainty 
of  Riches. 

10.  The  Danger  of  Procrastination*  A  Let* 
ter  to  Mr.  S.  L, 

11.  Of  Myself. 

The  last  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  {  it  is 
very  simply  and  beautifully  written. 

.      Of  Ml/self. 

It  i3  a  bard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write  of 
himself;  it  grates  bis  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of 
^sparagemeiit^  and  the  r^ader^^  e^rs  to  heiMT  any 
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fbing  of  praise  from  him.    There  is  no  danger  from 

me  of  offending  him -in  this  kind^  neither  my  mlnd| 

nor  mj  body>  nor  n^y  fortune,  allow  me  any  mate* 

rials  for  that  vanity ,     It  is  sufficient,  for  my  own 

contentment,  that  they  have  preserved  me  from  being 

scandalous,  or  remarkable  on  the  defective  side.  But^ 

besides  that,  I  shall  here  speak  of  myself  only  in  re* 

lation  to  the  subject  of  these  precedent  discourses, 

and  shall  be  likelier  thereby  to  fall  into  the  contempt, 

than  rise  up  to  the  estimation  of  most  people.     As 

far  as  my  memory  can  return  back  into  my  past  life, 

before  I  kpew,  or  was  capable  of  guessing,  what  the 

world,  or  glories,  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natural 

affections  of  my  soul  gave  a  secret  bent  of  aversioti 

^  from  them,  as  some  plants  are  said  to  turn  away 

from  others,  by  an  antipathy  imperceptible  to  them-r 

selves,  and  inscrutable  "to  man's  understanding.  Even 

when  I  was  a  very  young  boy  at  school,  instead  of 

running   about  on  holidays,  and  playing  with  my 

fellows,  I  was  wont  to  steal  from  them,  and  walk  into 

the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book,  or  with  some  one 

conapanion,  if  I  could  find^any  of  the  s^^mc  temper^ 

I  was  then,  ^oo,  so  inuch  an  enemy  tq  constraint,  that 

piy  n^asters  could  never  prevail  on  me,  by  any  pert 

suasions  or  encouragements,  to  learn,  without  book, 

the  common  rules  of  grammar,  in  which  they  disr 

pensed  with  me  alone,  because  they  found  I  made  a 

shift  to  do  the  \i8ual  e^erc\8e  out  of  my  own  reading 
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and  observation.  That  I  was  then  of  the  same  mind 
as  I  am  now,  (which  I  confess  I  wonder  at 'myself) 
may  appear  at  the  latter  end  of  an  ode,  which  I  made 
when  I  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was 
then  printed,  with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning 
of  it  is  boyish;  but  of  this  part  which  I  here  set  dpwn 
(if  a  very  little  were  corrected),  I  should  hardly  now 
be  much  ashamed. 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honour  I  would  have, 
Kot  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone  j 
Th'  unknown  are  better  than  ill  known-    " 

Rumour  can  ope'  the  grave : 
Acquaintance  I  would  have ;  but  when 't  dependsr 
JJot  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends.   ' 

10, 

Books  should^  not  business,  entertain  the  lights 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  death,  the  night« 

My  house  a  cottage,  more 
Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  Art's ;  and  pleasures  yield, 
IJor^cc  might  envy  iii  his  Sabine  field, 
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*riius  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space, 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight, 
*rhese  unbought  sports,  that  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fate. 

But  boldly  say  each  nigHt,  / 

TTo-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display, 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them  ;  I  have  liv'd  to-day. 

You  may  see  by  it  I  was  even  then  acquainted  with 
the  poets  (for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out  of  Horace) ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  the  immature  and  immoderate 
love  of  them,  which  stamped  first,  or  rather  engraved, 
the  characters  in  me.  They  were  like  letters  cut  in 
the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the  tree,  still 
grow  proportionably.^  But,  how  this  love  came  til 
be  produced  in  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  question:  1  be- 
lieve I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance  that  filled 
my  .head  first  with  i^ch  chimes  of  verse,  as  have 
never  Srince  left  ringing  there:  for  I  remember  when 
I  began  to  read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there 
was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour,  (I  know  not 
by  what  accident,  for  she  herself  never  in  her  life 
read  any  book  but  of  devotion;)  but  there  was  wonrt 
to  lie  Spencer's  Works;  this  I  happened  to  fall  upon, 
and  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the 
knights,  and  giants,  and  monsters,  and  brave  houses. 


which  i  fourid  every  where  there :  (tnougt  my  tin- 
derstanding  had  little  to  do  with  all  this)  and  hy  de^ 
grecs,  with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of* 
the  numbers,  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  ove/ ' 
before  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  was  thus  made  a 
poet  as  immediately  as  a  child  is  made  an  eunuch* 
With  these  affections  of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly 
set  upon  letters,  1  went  to  the  university;  but  was 
soon  torn  from  thence  by  that  public  violent  storm, 
which  would  suffer  nothing  to  stand  where  it  did,  but 
rooted  up  every  plant,  even  from  the  princely  cedars, 
to  me,  the  hyssop.  Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as 
could  have  befallen  me  in  such  a  tempest;  for  I  was 
cast  by  it  into  the  family  of  one  of  the  best  persons, 
and  into  the  court  of  one  of  the  best  princesses  in  the 
world*  Now,  though  I  was  here  engaged  in  ways  most 
contrary  to  the  original  design  of  my  life;  that  is,  into 
much  company,  aiiti  no  small  business,  and  into  a 
daily  sight  of  greatness,  both  militant  and  trium^ 
phant,  (for  that  was  the  state  then  of  the  English 
and  the  French  courts ;  yet  all  this  was  so  far  from 
altering  my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  Confirma^ 
tion  of  reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural 
inclination.  I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind 
of  life,  the  nearer  I  came  to  it;  and  that  beauty  which 
1  did  not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it 
was  real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch,  or  intice  me,  when 
^  I  saw  it  was  adulterate.     I  met  with  several  great 
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persons,  whom  I  liked  very  well ;  but  could  not  per^^ 
qeive  that  any  part  of  their  greatness  was  to  be  liked 
or  desired^  no  more  than  I  would  be  glad  or  content 
to  be  in  a  storm,  though  I  saw  many  ships  which  rid 
safely  and  bravely  in  it.  A  storm  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage;  though 
I  was  in  a  crowd  of  as  good  company  as  could  be 
(bund  any  where,  though  I  was  in  business  of  great 
and  honourable  trust,  though  I  eat  at  the  best  t^ble, 
and  enjoyed  the  best  conveni^ices  for  present-sub- 
sistence that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my 
condition,  in  banishment  and  public  distresses ;  yet  I 
could  not  abstain  from  renewing  my  old  school-boy's 
wish,  in  a  copy  of  verges  to  the  same  effect : 

Well  then;  I  now  do  plainly  see, 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  &c. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  ad- 
vantage from  his  majesty's  happy  restoration,  but  the 
getting  into  some  moderately  convenient  retreat  in 
the  country,  which  I  thought  ia  that  case  I  might 
easily  have  compassed,,  as  well  as  some  others,  who, 
with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  ar- 
rived to  extraordinary  fortunes.  But  I  had  before 
written  a  shrewd  prophecy  against  myself,  and  I 
think  Apollo  inspired  me  in  the  truth,  though  not  in 
the  elegance  of  it: 
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Thou  neither  great  at  Court,  nor  in  fik  War, 
Nor  at  the  Exchange  shalt  be,  nor  at  the  wrangling  bar  ^ 
Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praise. 
Which  neglected  verse  does  raise,  &c» 

However,  by  the  failing  of  the  forces  \Vhich  I  had 
,  expected,  I  did  not  quit  the  design  which  I  had  re- 
solved .on ;  I  cast  myself  into  it  a  corpus  perdiy  with- 
out making  capitulations,  or  taking  counsel  of  for-  ' 
tune.  But  God  laughs  at  man,  who  says  to  his  soul. 
Take  thy  ease  :  I  met  presently  not  only  with  many 
little  incumbrances  and  impediments,  but  with  sa 
much  sickness,  (a  new  misfortune  to  me)  as  would 
have  spoiled  the  happiness  of  an  emperor,  as  well  as 
mine.  Yet  I  do  neither  repent  nor  alter  my  course ; 
Non  ego  perfidum  dixi  sacramentum.  Nothing  shall 
separate  me  from  a  mistress  which  1  have  loved  so 
long,  and  have  now  at  last  married;  though  she 
neither  has  brought  me  a  rich  portion,  nor  lived  ye£ 
so  quietly  with  me  as  I  hoped  from  her. 

— —  Nee  vos  dulcissima  mundi 
Nomina  vos  Alusoe^  Libertasy  Otia,  Libri^ 
HortiquCy  Si/lvccque,  anmd  remanente  relinquam. 

Nor  by  me  e'er  shall  you, 
You  of  all  names  the  sweetest  and  the  best^ 
You  Muses,  Books,  and  Liberty,  and  Rest; 
You  Gardens,  Fields,  and  Woods  forsaken  bey 
As  long  as  life  itself  forsakes  not  me. 
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l)f fc  Johnson's  character  of  his  prose  style 
tierits  quotation :  "  No  author  (says  he)  ever 
kept  his  verse  and  prose  at  a  greater  distance 
from  each  other.  His  thoughts  are  natural^  and 
his  style  has  a  smootl^  and  placid  equability^ 
which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  comment 
dation.  Nothing  is  far-sougbt,  or  hard-laboured^ 
but  all  is  ^asy  without  f^ebkn^ss,  9hA  familiar 
without  grossness/'  r* 
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Was  the  second  surviving  son  of  Robert^  carl 
of  Leicester,  by  his  wife  Dorothy,  eldest  dangh-' 
ter  of  Henry  Percy,  carl  of  Northumberland^ 
He  was  bom  about  the  year  J6£1-2.  His  fa- 
ther, when  ambassador  successively  to  the 
courts  of  Denmark  and  France,  took  young 
Sidney  with  hiip,  though  a  mere  youth,  to  give 
him  every  opportunhy  of  improvement. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Ire« 
land,  1641,  he  obtained  a  commission  for  a 
troop  of  horse  in  his  father'^s  regiment,  who 
was  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland^  and  in  1643, 
had  the  king's  permission  to  return  to  Eng- 
land with  his  broiher,  the  lord  Lisle,  but  with 
express  orders,  on  their  allegiiance,  to  repair  to 
bis  majesty  at  Oxford*    The  parliament^  bow-^ 


ftti^Tf  getting  intelligence  of  this  -airr^rigeBae^ji^ 
caused  them  to  be  taken  into  custody  on  their 
landing  in  Lancashire.  The  king  suspecting 
this  to  be  a  concerted  scheme,  was  gteatjy  inj* 
censed  ;  from  which  they  took  occasion  tojoin 
the  pjarliament,  under  which  Algernpn  accept* 
ed  a  command.  This  was  at  fir^t.a  captaincy 
of  a  troop  of  horsed  in  the  regio^nt  of  the  carl 
of  Man<phe$ter.  On  the  following  ye^ar^  (F^ic^ 
fax,  the  commander  in  chief>  made  him  ccflc^ 
nel  of  a  regiment  of  horse^  His  otb^i^  appoint 
m^nts  ^nd  services  it  is  unpec^^^ary  to  ^iet^ 
;tion.  <He  w^s  nominated  oiie  of  the  judges  9f 
Charles  J,  though  he  did  not  appeat. 

Algernon   Sidney  was  a   republican  upopi 

principle}   and  when   Oliver  Crpnl^ell  hajfl 

usurped  the  government,  he  refused  to  a<?t 

.under  him  or  bis  soa  who  ^ucqeeded  hixuini 

the  protectorship  5  but  as  soon  as  the  long  pai> 

liamentwas  restored^  he  became  one  pf  the 

council    of   state.       On    the    restpratidn  of 

.Charles  II.  he  was  abroad,  with  other3,  with,  a 

view  to  mediate  a  peace  between  ;4)enmark^in4 

Sweden }  and  as  his  principles  >y ere  decided  and 

nwell  known,  he  could  not  \pth  safety  r^etum  tp 

his  own  country.    He  enaploy^d  him#^lf  tb^re- 

fore  in  movii^g  about  fropi/oqe  part  pf  Europe 

v9, 
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to  another ;  but  the  Argus-eyes  of  the  English 
goverriment  were  upon  him,  and  it  is  said,  that 
a  plan  was  laid  to  assassinate  him  at  Augsburg^ 
and  which  he  escaped  only  by  being  at  the 
time  in  Holland.  Thus  he  continued  during 
seventeen  years,  sometimes  in  danger  of  his 
life,'  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  indi- 
'gehc6,  because  (says  he)  it  was  known  I  could 
liot  be  corrupted.  But  at  length  his  father, 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  anxious  to  see  him 
before  his  death,  and  the  son  obtained  leave  of 
Charles  II.  to  return,  as  also  his  pardon.  But 
associating  afterwards  with  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, he  was  considered  as  one  of  the  accom- 
plices in  the  presbyterian  plot.  Was  arrest- 
ed fdr  high  treason,  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
'Being  arraigned  to  the  bar  of  the  court  of^ 
King's  Bench,  the  only  admissible  evidence 
against  him  warlord  Howard  of  Esrick,  a  man 
of  an  abandoned  character,  ^^  whose  deposi- 
tion was  very  rhetorical,  and  nothing  at  all  to 
the  purpose/'  In  aid  therefore  of  this  lame 
evidence,  his  Discourses  on  Government  were 
produced,  atid  affirmed  to  he  ^'  A  Seditious 
and  Tfiaitorous  Libel;!'  their  design  being 
^^  to  persuade  the  people  of  England,  that  it 
•isiawfuJ,  riayi  that  they  hav^  a  right  to  set 
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aside  their  prince,  in  case  it  appear  to  them, 
that  he  hath  broken  the  trust  laid  upon  him, 
by  the  people."  Upon  this  pjea  (for  it  is  blas- 
phemy to  reason  to  call  it  evidence)  he  was 
convicted  of  high  treason,  and  beheaded  on 
the  7th  of  December,  1683.  His  attainder,, 
however,  was  reversed  at  the  revolution.  Sid^ 
ney  had  proposed  to  himself  Marcus  Brutus 
as  a  pattern,  and  m^t  death  with  dauntless 
fortitude. 

At  his  execution  he  delivered  a  paper  to  the 
sheriffs,  containing  a  statement  of  the  injus- . 
tice  of  his  sentence.    It  began — ^'  Men,  bre- 
thren, and  fathers ;  friends,  countrymen^  and 
strangers.'* — ^And  after  displaying  the  hardship, 
of  his  case^  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence  against    him,   he  concluded  in  these 
words:—"  But  I  was  long  since  tpld  that  I 
must  die,  or  the  plot  must  die.  .   Lest  the. 
means  of  destroying  the  best  protestants  in 
England  should  fail,  the  bench  must  be  filled 
with  such  as  bad  been  blemishes  to  the  bar. 
None  but  such  as  these  would  have  advised; 
with  the  king's  council  of  the  means  of  bring-, 
ing  a  man  to  death;  suffered  a  jury  to   be. 
packed  by  the  king's  solicitors  and  the  under-*^ 
sheriff  j  admit  of  jurymen,  who  are  notfre«» 


holders ;  receive  such  evidence  as  isf  at)ove«r 
liientioned ;  refuse  a  dopy  of  an  indictment/ 
or  to  suffer  the  statute  of  46  Edward  HI.  to 
Be  read,  that  doth  expressly  enact,  it  should  in* 
rio  case  be  deoied-Utito  any  man  upon  any  oc- 
ca^^ion  whatsoever ;  over-rule  the  most  import- 
2tnt  points  of  law,  without  hearing.  And  where- 
as the  statute  25  Edwai*d  IIJ.    upon    which 
they  said  I  should  be  tried,  doth  reserve  unto 
the  parliament  all  const|*uctions  to  be  made  in^ 
points  of  treason,  they  could  assume  unto  themr 
selves  not  only  a  power  to  make  constructions, 
Jiut  suth  constructions  as  neither  agree  witH 
law,   re^ison,    ol?  common    sense.      By  these 
^eans  I  am  b  jought  to  this  place,    The  Loi?d 
for^ve  these  practices,  and  avert  the  evife  that 
ihreAten  the  nation  frolii  them.  The  Lord  sane- 
tiff  these  my  sufferings  unto  me;  and^tfaoughf 
J  fall  as  a  sacrifice  unto  idols,  suffer  not  idola* 
try  to  be  establii^hed  in  this  land.     Bless  thy 
people  and  $ave  them,     Defend  thy  own  canse^ 
frad  defend  those  th?it  defend  it.    Stir  up  such 
^  are  faint ^    direct  those  that  are  willing; 
confirpi  those  that  waver  ;  g}ve  wisdoni  and 
iiitegrity  unto  fill.    Order  all  things  so  as  may 
most  redound  unto  thine  own  glory.     Grant 
thfitl  may  die  glorifying  thee  foy  ^  thy  mer-r 
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cl^i  ^d  tU^t  at  the  Ifist  thpu  hast  permitted' ■ 
me  to  be  singled  out  as  9  witness  of  thy  tnith ; 
a^jd  even  by  the  confession  of  my  opposersi  for 
that  ^  Old  Cause,*  in  which  I  was  from  my- 
y^xitb  engaged^  and  for  ^hioh  thou  ha^^  oft^a 
aijd  wonderfully  declared  thyself*" 

Sidney  suispecting  that  the  shieri^  nMgbj^r 
suppi;ess  it,  took  the  precaution  of.  giving  9, 
cppy  of  it  to  a  friend.  And  it  being  under-^. 
stood  that  written  copies  were  dispersed,  it  w^- 
printed;  though  not  till  a  fortnight  after  the. 
execution^  , 

No  work  of  Algernon  Sidney  is  now;  extantji, 
but  his  ^[  Discourses  coacen^ing  Goveijiimw^t/* 
and  some  letters  to  Henry  ^aville»  esq.  dioi^h> 
be  says  himself  that  he  ^'believed  he  }ia4^ 
burned  more  papers  of  hia  own  writing,  thaa: 
a  horse  could  carry."  There  still  remain  howr 
ever  at  Penshurst,  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
treatises  in  Latin  and  Italian ;  as  also  an  Essay 
on  Virtuous  Love,  in  English.  His  "  Dis- 
courses'* were  first  published  in  1698,  folio^^ 
and  reprinted  in  1704.  But  a  more  beauti- 
ful edition  appeared  in  J  751,  to  which  are 
added,  ^*  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  and  an  Apo* 
logy  for  himself,  l?pth  now  first  publishesdj  an^ 

'".  m  ^  i.  .    -  .  ...»  V       .1. 
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the  latter  from  his  original  MS.  with  an  alpha«< 
betical  Index  of  the  principal  Matters.** 

The  title  to  the  above  Letters  is  "  Letters 
of  the  Honourable  Algernon  Sidney,  to  the 
Honourable  Henrj  SaviUe,  Ambassador  in 
France,  in  the  year  1679,  &c.;  now  first 
printed  from  the  Originals  in  Mr.  Sidney's 
own  hand.'*  .London,  1742,  8vo. — ^They  relate 
chiefly  to  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  and 
the  popish  plot.  Several  of  his  letters  too  are 
inserted  in  the  Letters  and  Memorials  of  State 
of  the  Sidney  Family,  published  by  Arthur 
GoUins,  esq. 

TTie  Discourses  concerning  Government  are 
divided  into  three  chapters,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  sections.  They  were  written 
in  reply  to  a  book  of  sir  Robert  Filmer  on  the 
subject  of  monarchy.    The  author  begins : 

Jlaving  lately  seen  a  book,  intitled  "  Patriarchs^/' 
written,  by  sjr  Robert  Filmer,  concerning  the  univer- 
sal  and  undistinguished  right  of  all  kings,  I  thought  a 
time  of  leisure  might  be  well  employed  in  examining 
his  doctrine,  and  the  questions  arising  from  it ;  which 
seem  so  far  to  concern  all  mankind,  that,  besides  the 
influence  upon  our  future  life,  they  may  be  said  to 
^Qmpjfehend  all  that  in  this  world  deserves  to  b^ 
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Dared  for.  If  he  say  true,  there  is  but  one  govern* 
ment  in  the  world  that  can  have  any  thing  of  justice 
hi  it :  and  those  who  have  hitherto  been  esteemed 
the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  for  having  constituted 
commonwealths  or  kingdoms,  and  taken  much  pains 
80  to  proportion  the  powers  of  several  magistracies, 
that  they  might  all  concur  in  procuring  the  public 
good,  or  so  to  divide  the  powers  between  the  ma* 
gistrates  and  people,  that  a  well  regulated  harmony 
might  be  preserved  in  the  whole,  were  the  most  un- 
just and  foolish  of  all  men«  They  were  not  builders, 
but  overthrowers  of  governments :  their  business 
was  to  set  up  aristoeratical,  demoeratical,  or  mixed- 
governments,  in  opposition  to  that  monarchy  which,- 
by  the  immutable  laws  of  God  and  nature,  is  imposed 
upon  mankind;  or  presumptuously  to  put  shacklea' 
upon  the  monarch,  who,  by  the  same  laws,  is  to  be 
absolute  ai>d  uncontrouled :  they  were  rebellious  and 
disobedient  sons,  who  rose  up  against  their  father  ; 
and  not  only  refused  to  hearken  to  his  voice,  but 
made  him  bend  to  their  will.  In  their  opinion,  such 
only  deserved  to  be  called  good  men,  who  endeavour* 
ed  to  be  good  to  mankind,  or  to  that  country  to 
which  they  were  more  particularly  related :  and  in* 
asmuch  as  that  good  consists  in  a  felicity  of  estate, 
and  perfection  of  person,  they  highly  valued  such  as 
had  endeavoured  to  make  men  better,  wiser,  and  hap* 
f  ier.    This  they  understood  to  be  the  end  for  which 
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men  entered  into  societies  :  aajd  though  Cicero  ^j^, 
that  commoDwealtiis  were  instituted  for  the  obfeain-r 
ing  of  justice^  he  contradicts  them  not^  but  compre«^ 
hends  all  in  ihsX  word;  because  ijt  is  jus^  that  who^ 
soever  receives  a  power,  should  employ  it  wholly  for, 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  for  whiph  it  was^ 
given.  This  wprk  could  be  per$Drmed  only  by  such. 
as  excelled  in  virtue :  but  lest  they  should  deflect 
from  ity  no  government  was  thought  to  be  well  con- 
stituted^ unless  the  laws  prev^led  above  the  com--, 
laands  of  men ;  and  they  were  accounted  as  the: 
worst  of  beasts,  who  did  not  prefer  such  a  condition, 
Wore  a  subjection  to  the  fluctuating  ^nd  irregular 
will  of  a  man.     *     ♦     »     » 

In  the  flrst  lines  of  his  book  he  seems  to  denounce 
^^r  against  ip^nkind,  endeavouring  to  overthrow  tbC: 
principle  of  liberty  in  which  God  created  us^  and, 
which  includes  the  chief  advantages  of  the  life  we. 
onjoy,  as  well  as  the  greatest  helps  towards  the  fcli"*- 
city  that  is  the  end  of  our  hopes  in  the  oi;her.  TO; 
this  end  hie  absurdly  imputes  to  the  school  divineSr 
that  which  was  taken  up  by  them  as  a  common  no^. 
ti^n,  written  in  the  heart  of  ewery  man,  denied  hy, 
¥ione  but  such  as  were  degenerated  into,  h^a^^,,  f^on^ 
whence  they  might  prove  such  points  a^  of  ihem-^, 
selves  were  less  evident.     *     ♦     * 

4 

Though  the  schoolm^en  were  corrupt,  they  wei:^ 
neither  stupid  nor  unlearned :  they  could  npt  but  s€ft 
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tfeat  which  all  men  saw,  nor  lay  more  approved  foun« 
dations,  than  that  man  is  naturally  free ;  that  he  can* 
not  justly  he  deprived  of  that  liberty  without  cause ; 
and  that  he  doth  not  resign  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  un* 
Jess  it  be  in  consideration  of  a  greater  good,  which 
he  proposes  to  himself.     *     »     ♦    * 

The  error  of  not  observing  this  may  perhaps  de-» 
serve  to  he  pardoned  in  a  man  that  had  read  no^ 
books,  as  proceeding  from  ignorance ;  if  such  as  are 
grossly  ignorant  can  be  excused,  when  they  take 
upon  them  to  writ€  of  such  matters  as  require  the 
highest  knowledge.  But  in  sir  Robert  it  is  prevari- 
cation and  fraud,  to  iinpute  to  schoolmen  apd  puri* 
tans  that  which  in  his  first  page  he  acknowledged  ta 
be  the  doctrine  of  all  reformed  and  unreformed  chris- 
tian churches,  and  that  he  knows  to  have  been  the 
principle  in  which  the  Grecians,  Italians,  Spaniards^ 
Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons,  and  all  other  generous 
pations  ever  lived,  before  the  name  of  Christ  was 
known  in  the  world :  insomuch  that  the  base  effe-f 
minate  Asiatics  and  Africans,  for  being  careless  of 
their  liberty,  or  unaWe  Xq  govern  themselves,  were  by 
Aristotle  and  other  wise  men  called  ^'  Slaves  by  Na^ 
tivre,"  and  looked  upon  as  little  different  from  beasts* 
•    *     «     « 

Such'  as  have  reason,  understanding,  or  common 
sense,  will  and  ought  to  make  use  of  it  in  those 
things  tlK^t  coiicertt  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
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and  suspect  the  words  of  such  as  are  interested  in 
deceiving,  or  persuading  them  not  to  see  with  their 
0wn  eyes,  that  they  may  be  more  easily  deceived. 
This  rule  obliges  us  so  far  to  search  into  matters  of 
state,  as  to  examine  the  original  principles  of  go- 
vernment in  general,  and  of  our  own  in  particular. 
We  cannot  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  right 
from  wrong,  or  know  what  obedience  we  owe  to  the 
magistrate,  or  what  we  may  justly  expect  from  him, 
unless  we  know  what  he  is,  why  he  is,»^nd  by  whom 
ke  is  made  to  be  what  he  is.  These  perhaps  may  be 
called  "  Mysteries  of  State,"  and  some  would  per- 
suade us  they  are  to  be  esteemed  "  Arcana;"  but^ 
lEvhosoever  confesses  himself  to  be  ignorant  of  them> 
must  acknowledge  that  he  is  incapable  of  giving  any 
judgmeat  upon  things  relating  to  the  superstructure; 
and  in  so  doing  evidently  shews  to  others,  that  they 

ought  not  at  all  to  hearken  to  what  he  says,  •    * 

«     •     •     * 

As  liberty  solely  consists  in  an  independency  upon 
the  will  of  another,  and  by  the  name  of  slave,  we 
understand  a  man  who  cai)^  neither  dispose  of  his 
person  nor  goods,  but  enjoys  all  at  the  will  of  hia 
master ;  there  is  no  such  thipg  in  nature  as  a  slave,^ 
if  those  men  or  nations  are  not  slaves,  who  have  nq 
other  title  to  w^hat  they  enjoy,  than  the  grace  of  the 
prince,  which  he  may  revoke  whensoever  he  pleaseth« 
It  has  beeq  hitherto  believed  in  the  worl(J| 


« 
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that  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Arabs,  Egyptians,  Turks, 
and  others  like  them,  lived  in  slavery,  because  their 
princes  were  masters  of  their  lives  and  goods : 
whereas  the  Grecians,  Italians,  Gauls,  Germans, 
Spaniards,  and  Carthaginians,  as  long  as  they  had 
any  strength,  virtue,  or  courage  amongst  them,  were 
esteemed  free  nations,  because  they  abhorred  such  a 
subjection.  They  were,  and  would  be  governed  only 
by  laws  of  their  own  making  :  Potentiora  erant  legunt 
quam  kominum  imperia*     *     *     *     * 

Such  as  enter  into  society  must,  in  some  degree, 
diminish  their  liberty.  Reason  leads  them  to  this. 
No  one  man  or  family  is  able  to  provide  that  which 
is  requisite  for  their  convenience  or  security,  whilst 
every  one  has  an  equal  right  to  every  thing,  and  none 
acknowledges  a  superior  to  determine  the  contro- 
versies that  upon  such  occasions  must  continUaHy 
arise,  and  will  probably  be  so  many  and  great,  that 
mankind  cannot  bear  them.  Therefore,  though  I  do 
not  believe  that  Bellarmine  said,  a  commonwealth 
could  not  exercise  its  power;  for  he  could  not  be 
ignorant,  that  Rome  and  Athens  did  exercise  theirs, 
and  that  all  the  regular  kingdoms  in  the  world  are 
commonwealths;  yet  there  is  nothing  of  absurdity  in 
saying,  that  man  cannot  continue  in  the  perpetual 
and  entire  fruition  of  the  liberty  that  God  hath  given 
him.  The  liberty  of  one  is  thwarted  by  that  of  an- 
*  other  5  and  whilst  they  are  all  equal,  pone  will  yield 


to  any,  otherwise  than  by  a  general  consent*  Tkis^  is 
the  ground  of  all  just  governments ;  for  violence  or 
frand  can  create  no  right;  and  the  same  consent 
gives  the  form  to  them  all,  how  much  soever  they 
differ  from  each  other*  Some  small  numbers  of  meti, 
living  within  the  precincts  of  one  city,  have,  as  it 
were,  cast  into  a  common  stock  the  right  which 
they  had  of  governing  themselves  and  children,  and 
i)y  common  consent  joining  in  one  body^  exercised 
snch  power  over  every  single  .person  as  seemed  bene^ 
ficial  to  the  whole;  and  this  men  call  Perfect  De^ 
mocracy*  Others  chose  rather  to  be  governed  by  a 
select  number  of  such  as  most  excelled  in  wisdom 
and  virtue;  and  this^  according  to  the  signification  of 
the  word,  was  called  Aristocracy ;  or  when  one  man 
excelled  all  6thers,  the  government  was  put  into  his 
hands,  under  the  name  of  Monarchy.  But  the  wisest, 
best,  and  hx  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  rejecting 
these  simple  species,  did  form  governments  mixed  or 
composed  of  the  three,  as  shall  be  proved  hereafteri 
which  commonly  received  their  respective  denomina- 
tion from  the  part  that  prevailed,  and  did  deserve 
praise  or  blame,'  as  they  were  well  or  ill  propor- 
tioned* 

It  were  a  folly  hereupon  to  say,  that  the  liberty 
for  which  we  contend,  is  of  no  use  to  us,  since  we 
cannot  endure  the  solitude,  barbarity,  weakness,  want> 
misery^  and  dangers^  that  accosQpaQy  it  whilst  we 


Uvi^hn^yJiOT  cBtn  t&itr  into  a  society  without  i^ 
«}giiii]|g  jt  $  for  the  choice  of  that  society,  aod  the 
liberty  of  framiog  it  according  to  our  own  wills,  for 
.4)ur  own  good,  is  all  we  seek.    This  remains  to  us 
whilst  we  form  governiaentSy  that  we  ourselves  are 
Judges  how  far  it  is  good  for  us  to  recede  from  oar 
•jtatural  liberty ;  which  is  of  so  great  importance 
that  from  thence  only  we  can  know  whether  we  are 
•freemen  or  slaves;  and  the  difference  between  the 
foestigoTemunent  and  the  worsts  doth  whoHy  depend 
4>n  a  right  or  wjrong  exercise  of  that  power^     If  men 
are  naturally  free^  such  as  have  wisdom  and  undem 
Btanding  will  always  frame  good  governaaents :  but 
if  they  are  bora  under  the  necessity  of  a  perpetual 
slavery,  no  wisdom  can  be  of  use  to  them )  but  all 
must  for  ever  depend  on  the  will  of  their  lords,  how 
cruel,  mad^  proud,  or  wicked  soever  they  be.   *     *    • 
The  Grecians,  amongst  others  who  followed  the 
light  of  reason,  knew  no  other  original  title  t6  the 
government  of  a  nation^  than  that  wisdom^  valour, 
'End  justice, .  which   was   beneficial  to   the  people. 
These  qualities  gave  beginning  to  those  governments 
which  we  call  Heroum  Regna;  and  the  veneration 
paid  to  stfch  as  enjoyed  them,  proceeded  from  a  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  good  received  from  them  :  they  were 
thought  to  be  descended  from  the  gods,  who  in  vir- 
itteand  beneficence  surpassed  other  men  :  the  ;sarae 
•attended  their,  descendants,  till  they  came  to  abuse 
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their  power,  and  by  their  vices  shewed  themselves 
like  to^  or  worse  than  others,  who  could  test  per* 
form  their  duty.  The  Spartans  knew  that  Hercules 
and  Achilles  were  not  their  fathers  j  for  they  were  a 
nation  before  either  of  them  were  bofn  $  but  think- 
ing their  children  might  be  like  to  them  in  valour, 
they  brought  them  from  Thebes  and  Epirus  to  be 
their  kings.  If  our  author  is  of  another  opinion,  I 
desire  to  know,  whether  the  Heraclid®  or  the  MBn 
c'idas~  were^  or  ought  to  be,  reputed  fathers  of  the 
Lacedemonians :  for  if  the  one  was.  the  other  was 
not,  . 

The  same  method  was  followed  in  Italy,  and.  they 
who  esteemed  themselves  Aborigines-^ 

Qui  rupio  robore  naiif 

Compos^vce  lido,  nuUos  haimere  parenies, 

JuvEN.  Sat.  vi.  1. 13^ 

could  not  set  up  one  to  govern  them,  under  the  title 
of  parent.  They  could  pay  no  veneration  to  any 
man,  under  the  name  of  a  common  father,  who 
thought  they  had  none;  and  they  who  esteemed 
themselves  equal,  could  have  no  reason  to  prefer  any 
one,  unless  he  were  distinguished  from  others  by  the 
virtues  that  were  beneficial  to  alL     ♦     *. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  we  may  conclude,  that  no 
privilege  is  peculiarly  annexed  to  any  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  that  all  magistrates  are  equally  ^e 


ilimisters  of  God,  who  perform  the  work  for  which 
they  are  instituted ;  and  that  the  people  which  insti-^ 
tiites  them,  may  proportion,  regulate,  and  terminate 
their  power,  as  tx)  time,  measure,  and  number  of  per* 
sons,  as  seems  most  convenient  to  themselves,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  their  own  good.  For  it  can^- 
Mot  be  imagined  that  a  multitude  of  people  should 
send  for  Numa,  or  any  other  person  to  whom  they 
owed  nothing,  to  reign  over  theip,  that  he  might  live 
in  glory  and  pleasure  ;  or  for  any  other  reason,  than 
that  it  might  be  good  for  them  and  their  posterity. 
This  shews  the  work  of  all  magistrates  to  be  always 
and  every  where  the  same,  even  the  doing  of  justice, 
and  procuring  the  welfare  of  those  that  create  them. 
This  we  learn  from  common  sense :  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  and  the  best  human  authors,  lay  it  a^  an  im- 
movable foundation,  upon  which  they  build  their  ar- 
guments relating  to  matters  of  that  nature. 

The  foregoing  passages  have  been  taken 
from  several  of  the  different  sections  of,  the 
first  book^  in  such  order  as  to  exhibit  a  con^^ 
nected  series.  The  following  passage  is  from 
the  first  section  of  the  second  chapter. 

The  weakness  in  which  we  are  bom,  renders  us 
unable  to  attain  the  good  of  ourselves :  we  want  help 
in  all  things,  especially  in  the  greatest.    The  fierce 

VOL.  HI-  X 
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itfurbarity  of  ft  iDtSft  multitude,  bound  by  ao  law,  aad; 
tegtilated  by  no  iiisciplioe,  is  wholly  repuguant  to  it  :* 
vhilst  every  mam  lears  his  neighbour,  and  has  no 
Other  defence  than  his  own  strength,  he  must  live 
in  that  perpetual  anxiety,  which  is  equally  contrary 
to  that  happiness,  and  that  sedate  temper  of  mindy 
ivhich  is  required  for  the  search  of  it^  The  first 
step  towards  the  cure  of  this  pestilent  ^vil,  is  for- 
many  to  join  in  one  body,  that  every  one  may  be 
protected  by  the  united  force  of  all ;  and  the  various 
talents  that  men  possess,  ma^  h^  good  discipline  be 
rendered  useful  to  the  whole ;  as  the  meanest  piece 
of  wood  or  stone,  being  placed  by  a  wise  architect^ 
Conduces  to  the  beauty  of  the  most  glorious  building* 
But  every  man  bearing  in  his  own  breast  aflTections, 
passions,  and  vices,  that  are  repugnant  to  this  end, 
and  no  man  owing  any  submission  to  his  neighbour; 
none  will  subject  the  correction  or  restriction  of  themn 
selves  to  another,  unless  he  also  subntit  to  the  same 
rule.  They  are  rough  pieces  of  timber  «r  stone, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  cleave,  sa^,  or  cut :  this  is 
the  work  of  a  skilful  builder,  and  he  only  is  capable 
of  erecting  a  great  fabric,  who  is  so.  Magistrates 
are  political  architects  |  and  they  only  can  perfoni^ 
the  work  inciumbent  on  them,  who  excel  in  political 
tirtues.  Nature,  in  variously  framing  the  minds  off 
men,  according  to  the  variety  of  uses  in  which  they' 
«ia^  be  employed  in  order  to  the  institution  and  pre« 


MiTtltitm  of  (^ivil  societies,  must  be  our  guide,  in  al' 

totting  to  eyeiy  oae  hir  proper  work.    And  Plato; 

Observing  this  variety  i^nns^  ^Hiat  the  laws  of 

nature  cannot  be  more  absurdly  violated,  thati  by 

giving  the  government  of  a  people  to  such  a&  do  not 

esccel  others  in  tboss  arts  and  virtues  that  tiftnd  to  the 

tiltimate  ends  for  which  governments  are  instituted/' 

By  this  means  those  who  arb  slaves  by  nature,  or 

rendered  so  by  their  vices,  are  often  set  above  thoi^ 

that  G^  and  nature  had  fitted  for  the  highest  com^* 

mands ;  and  societies  which  subsist  only  by'  order, 

&11  into  corruption,  wiien  all  order  is  so  preposter-* 

«usly  inverted,  and  the  most  extreme  confusion  in-^ 

troduced.    This  is  an  evil  that  Solomon  detested  i 

*^  Polly  is  set  in  great  dignity,  and  the  rich 'sit  iii  low 

places ;    I   have  seen   servants    upon  horses^   and 

princes  walking  as  servants  upon  the  earth/'    They 

Who  understaxid  Solomon's  language,  will  easily  see^ 

that  the  rich,  and  4he  princes  he  means,  are  such 

otily  who  are  rich  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  who 

ought  to  be  preferred  for  tboi^e  qoalities :  and  when 

he  says,  a  servant  that  reigneth  is  one  of  the  three 

things   the  earth  cannot  bear,  he  can  only  .mean 

such  as  deserve  to  be  servants,  for  when  they  reign 

tiiey  do  not  serve,  but  are  serWftd  by  others  ;  which 

perfectly  agrees  with  what  we  learn  from  Plato,  and 

plainly  shews  that  true  philosophy  is  perfectly  con* 

^Hiaable  with  what  is  taught  us  by  those  who  were 

x2 
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divinely  inspired.     Therefore,  though  I  should!  allow 
to  our  author,  that  Aristotle  in  those  words  ^  It  seeing 
to  9om^9  not  to  be  natural  for  one  man  to  be  lord  of 
all  the  citiisens,  since  the  city  consists  of  equals/'  did 
speak  ■'  the  opinion  of  others  rathe)-  than  his  own  ; 
and  sh^M  confess,  that  he  an4  hid  master  Plato, 
did  acknowledge  a  natural  inequality  among  men ; 
it  would  be  nothing  to  his  purpose :  for  the  inequa* 
lity,  and  the  rational  superiority  due  to  somfe^  or  to 
onC)  by  reason  of  that  inequality,  did  not  proceed 
from   blood  or  extraction,  and  had  jtiothing  patriar- 
ehicel  in  it;   but  consisted  solely  in  the  virtues  of 
the  persons,  by  which  they  were  rendered  more  able 
than  others  to  perform  their  duty,  for  the  good  of  the 
society.    Therefore,  if  these  authors  are  to  be  trusted, 
whatsoever  place  a  man  is  advanced  to  in  a  city,  it 
is  not  {of  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  city ; 
and  we  are  not  to  ask,  who  was  his  father,  but  wha{ 
are  his  virtues  in  relation  to  it.    This  induces  a 
necessity  of  distinguishing  between  a  simple  and '  a 
relative  inequality  $  for  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man 
to  have  great  virtues,  and  yet  no  way  beneficial  to  the 
society  of  which  he  is^  or  to  have  some  one  vice  that 
renders  them  useless,  he  could  have  no  pretence  to  & 
magistratical  power  more  than  any  other*     They 
who  are  equally  free,  may  equally  enjoy  their  free- 
dom ;  but  the  powers  that  can  only  be  executed  by 
.%Hch  as  are  endowed  with  great  wisdom,  justice,  and 


valour^  can  belong  to  noiie,  nor  be  rightly  eenferred 
upon  any^  except  such  as  excel  in  those,  virtues. 
And  if  no  such  can  be  found,  all  are  equally  by  tutns 
to  participate  of  the  honours  annexed  to  magistracy ; 
and  law,  which  is  said  to  be  written  reason,  cannot 
justly  exalt  those,  whom  nature,  which  is  reason,  hath 
depressed,  nor  depress  those  whom  nature  hath  ex- 
alted.    It  cannot  make  kings  slaves,  nor  slaves  kings^ 
without  introducing  that  evil  which,  if  we  believe 
Solomon  and  the  spirit  by  which  he  spake,  ^*  the 
earth  cannot  bear/'    This  may  discover  what  law-* 
givers  deserve  to  be  reputed  wise  or  just ;  and  what 
decrees  or  sanctions  ought  to  be  reputed  laws.     Aris^ 
totle,  proceeding  by  this  rule,  rather  tells  us,  who  is 
naturally  a  king,  than  where  we  should  find  him } 
and  after  having  given  the  highest  praises  to  this 
true  natural  king  and  his  government,  he  sticks  no^ 
to  declare  that  of  one  man,  in  virtue  equal  or  infe-. 
rior  to  others,  to  be  a  mere  tyranny,  even  the  worst 
of  all,  as  it  is  the  corruption  of  the  best,  (or,  as  our 
author  calls  it,  the  most  divine)  and  such  as  can  be 
fit  only   for  those    barbarous   and   stupid   nationSj^ 
which,  though  bearing  the  shape  of  men,  are  little 
different  from  beasts.     Whoever  therefore  will  froiii 
Aristotle's  words  infer,  that  nature  has  designed  one 
man,  or  succession  of  men,  to  be  lords  of  every  coun* 
try,  must  shew  that  man  to  be  endowed  with  all  the 
virtues  that  render  him  fit  for   so  great  an  offire. 


mhich  lie  does  not  bear  for  his  own  pleasure,  glory^ 
•r  projt^  but  for  the  good  of  those  that  are  uBder 
1dm ;  and  if  that  be  not  done,  be  must  look  after 
pther  patrons  than  Aristotle  for  his  opinion. 

Though  my  extracts  from  this  author  h^ve 
been  already  carried  to  a  considerable  extent| 
I  shall  venture  to  give  ono  passage  more,  which 
is.  admirable  for  i^b  eloqueace,  as  welJL  as  for  ita 
justness  of  &ent|ment^  It  is  t^ken  frbm^  the 
$18th  sectign  of  tlie  second  chapter ;  of  whkll  ^ 
the  title  is^  ^^  Men  living  un^der  Popular  01 
Mixed  Goyernmerits^  are  moie  careful  of  the 
public  Good,  than  in  Abaolute  Monarchies." 

Men  are  valiant  and  industrious  whe^  they  iight 
for  themselves  and  their  country  ;  they  prove  excels 
lent  in  all  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  when  they  are 
bred  up  in  yirtuous  exercises,  and  taught  by  their 
fathers  and  masters  to  rejoice  in  the  honours  gained 
ty  them  :  they  love  their  country  when  the  good  of 
every  partictdar  man  is  coiq[vprehended  in  the  public 
prosperity^  and  the  success  of.  their  atchievements  is 
improved  to  the  general  advantage  :  they  undertake 
hazards  and  labour  for  the  government,  when  it  is 
justly  administered ;  '  when  innocence  is  safe,  ail4 
virtue  honoured ;  when  no  man  is  distinguished  fron^ 
the  yulgar,  but  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves 
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by  tli«  bravery  of  their  actions  ;  when  no  honour  is 
thought  too  great  for  those  who  do  it  eminently,  un- 
less it  be  such  as  cannot  be  communicated  to  others 
of  equal  merit :  they  do  not  spare  theit*  persons, 
purses,  or  friends,  when  the  public  powers  are  em*- 
ployed  for  the  public  benefit,  and  imprint  the  like 
affections  in '  their  children  from  their  infancy. 
The  discipline  of  obedience,  in  which  the  Romans 
\7ete  bred,  taught  them  to  command :  and  few  were 
admitted  to  the  magistracies  of  inferior  rank,  till  they 
hayd  given  such  proof  of  their  virtue  as  might  deserve 
th^  supreme.  Cincinnatus,  Cstmillus,  Papirius,  Ma^ 
niarcQs,  Fabius  Maximus,  were  not  made  dictators 
that  they  might  learn  the  duties  of  the  offi(!e>  but 
because  they  were  judged  to  be  of  such  wisdom,  va» 
lour,  integrity,  and  experience,  that  they  niiight  be 
safely  trusted  with  the  highest  powers ;  and,  whilst 
the  law  reigned,  not  one  was  advanced  to  that  ho- 
nour, who  did  not  fully  answer  what  was  expected 
from  him.  By  this  means  the  city  was  so  replenish- 
ed with  men  fit  for  the  greatest  employments,  that 
even  in  its  infancy,  when  three  hundred  and  six  of 
the  Fabii,  Quorum  neminemy  says  Livy,  ducem 
sperneret  quibuslibet  temporUms  senattis,  were  killed  in 
one  day,  the  city  did  lament  the  loss,  but  was  not 
so  Weakened  to  give  any  advantage  to  their  enemies : 
and  when  every  one  of  those  wha  had  been  eminent 
before  the  second  Punic  war,  Fabius  Mkximus  only 
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excepted,  had  perished  in  it,  others  arose  in  their 
places,  who  surpassed  them  in  number,  and  were, 
equal  to  them  in  virtue.  The  city  was  a  perpetual 
tpring  of  such  men,  as  long  as  liberty  lasted ;  but 
that  was  no  sooner  overthrown,  than  virtue  wa3  torn 
Vp  by  the  roots ;  the  people  became  base  and  sordid; 
the  small  remains  of  the  nobility  slothful  and  effe^ 
minate;  and  their  {ts^ian  associates  becoming  like  to 
them,  the  empire,  whilst  it  ;stood,  was  only  sustained 
by  the  strength  of  foreigners. 

The  Greciai;!  virtue  had  the  same  fate,  and  e7> 
pired  with  liberty:  instead  of  such  soldiers  a&  in 
|heir  tiipe  had  no  eqqals,  and  such  generals  of  armies 
and  fleets,  legislc^tors  and  governors,  as  all  succeeds 
ing  ages  h^ve  justly  admired,  they  sent  out  swai'ms 
pf  fi(iler$,  jesters,  chfiriot-driver$,  players,  bawds, 
batterers,  ministers  of  the  most  impi^re  Iqsts;  or 
idle,  bs^bbling,  hypocritical  philosophers,  not  tnuch 
Itetter  than  they.  The  emperors'  courts  were  always 
crouded  with  t^is  veri^^n;  and  notwitl^standing  the 
necessity  our  author  imagines^  that  pripces  must 
Deeds  understand  matters  pf  gpvemment  better  than 
magistrate^  ani^ually  chosen,  t^ey  di4  for  the  most 
part  prove  sp  brutish  as  to  give  themselves  and  the 
If orld  to  be.  governed  by  sqch  as  these,  and  that  with' 
put  any  great  prejudice,  since  none  could  be  foun^ 
inore  ignorant,  lewd,  and  base,  than  themselves.. 

^t  19  s^bsurd  to  impute  this  to  the  change  of  times  \ 
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for  time  changesKnothing ;  and  nothing  %vas  changed 
in  those  times,  but  the  government,  and  that  changed 
all  things.  This  is  not  accidental,  but  according  to 
the  rules  given  to  nature  by  God,  imposing  upon  all 
things  a  necessity  of  perpetually  following  their 
causes.  Fruits  are  always  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  seeds  and  roots  from  which  they  come,  and  trees 
are  known  by  the  fruits  they  bear :  as  a  man  begets 
a  man,  and  a  beast  a  beast,  that  society  of  men 
which  constitutes  a  government  upon  the  foundation 
of  justice,  virtue,  and  the  common  good,  will  always 
have  xiien  to  promote  those  ends ;  and  that  whioh 
intends  the  advancen^ent  of  one  man's  desires  and 
vanity,  will  abound  in  those  that  will  foment  them. 
All  men  follow  that  which  seems  advantageous  to 
themselves.  Such  as  are  bred  under  a  good  disci* 
pline,  and  see  that  all  benefits,  procured  to  their 
country  by  virtuous  actions,  redound  to  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  themselves,  their  children,  friends, 
and  relations,  contract,  from  their  infancy,  a  love  to 
the  public,,  and  look  upon  the  common  concernments 
as  their  own.  When  thev  have  learnt  to  be  virtuous, 
and  see.  that  virtue  is  in  esteem,  they  seek  no  other 
preferments  than  such  as  may  be  obtained  that  way; 
^d  no  country  ever  wanted  great  numbers  of  exr 
pellent  men,  where  this  method  was  established. 
On  the  other  side,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  best 
f^^e  despised,  hated,  or  marked  out  for  destruction  ^ 
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all  ^things  calculated  to  the  honour  or  advantage  of 
one  man,  who  is  often  the  worst,  or  governed  hy  the 
worst ;  honours,  riches,  commands,  and  dignities 
disposed  by  his  will,  and  his  favour  gained  only  by  a 
most  obsequious  respect,  or  a  pretended  affection  to 
his  person,  together  with  a  servile  obedience  to  his 
commands — all  application  to  virtuous  actions  will 
cease;  and  no  man  caring  to  rendei*  himself  or  his 
children  worthy  of  great  employments,  such  as  de- 
sire to  have  them  will,  by  little  intrigues,  corrup- 
tion, scurrility,  and  flattery,  endeavour„to  make  way 
to  them ;  by  which  means  true  merit  in  a  shorjt 
time  comes  to  be  abolished,  as  fell  out  in  Home  as 
soon  as  the  Caesars  began  to  reign. 


As  a  writer,  the  following  high  character  is 
given  of  hirn  by  the  earl  of  Orrery  : — ^^  Har'» 
rington  has  his  admirers;  he  may  possibly 
have  his  merits,  but  they  flow  not  in  his  style. 
A  later  writer,  of  the  same  republican  princi- 
ples, has  far  excelled  him ;  I  mean  Algernon 
Sidney,  whose  Piscourses  concerning  Govern- 
jment  are  admirably  written,  and  contain  great 
hisftorical  knowledge,  and  a  remarkable  pro^ 
priety  of  diction  ;  so  that  his  name,  in  my  opi- 
n'wfij  ought  to  be  much  higher  establishec|  iq 


the  temple  of  literature  than  I  have  hitherto 
found  it  placed/' 

His  character  as  a  man  is  thus  drawn  by 
bishop  Burnet,-^He  was  ''  a  man  of  most  ex-^ 
traordinary  courage ;  a  steady  man  even  to  ob- 
stinacy;  sincere,  but  of  a  rough  and  boisterous 
temper,  that  could  not  bear  contradiction.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  christian,  but  in  a  particular 
form  of  his  own.  He  thought  it  was  to  be 
like  a  divine  philosophy  in  the  mind ;  but  he 
was  against  all  public  worship,  and  every  thing 
that  looked  like  a  church.  He  was  stiff  to  all 
republican  principles ;  and  such  an  enemy  to 
every  thing  that  loo)ced  like  a  monarchy,  that 
he  set  himself  in  a  high  opposition  against 
Cromwell,  when  he  was  made  protector.  He 
had  studied  the  history  of  government  in  all 
its  branches  jpeyond  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
He  had  a  particular  way  of  insinuating  him- 
iielf  into  people  that  would  hearken  to  his  no- 
tions and  not  contradict  lii»^ •" 


C|^rles(  II. 
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The  character  of  much  of  the  literature  of 
this  reign  was  considerahlj  influenced  by  that 
of  the  sovereign,  and  by  political  events.    The 
tumults  of  the  preceding  reign  had  subsided; 
and   though  many  were  still  dissatisfied,  the 
general  joy  and  security  induced  by  the  re- 
storation, disposed  a  large  majority  to  settle? 
into  that  tranquillity  and  good   humour  fa-» 
vourable  to  literary  pursuits.    The  tempei;  of 
Charles  was  cheerful,  and  inclined  to  pleasure; 
and  the  wit  and  humour  which  distinguished 
his  voluptuous  court,  contributed  to  dilute  and 
mollify  the   sourness  of  fanaticism,   and   the 
rage  of  faction. 

The  ardour  for  philosophical  pursuits  kin- 
dled by  Bacon^  shone  forth  with  great  lustre  in 
the  respected  names  of  Boyle  and  Barrow. 
Theology  b«  came  more  calm  and  more  ra-' 
tional  J  and  South  andTillot$on  may  be  ranked. 
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in  point  of  style^  among  the  best  writers  in  the 
language. 

The  stage  of  this  period  can  boast  the  name 
of  Dryden  ;  who  is  not  only  conspicuous  as  a 
dramatic  writer^  but  as  having  been  the  first 
to  fix  the  laws  of  the  English  drama.  A  new 
species  of  comedy  commenced  in  this  reign, 
which,  laying  aside  the  verse  of  the  old'  drama, 
reduced  it  at  once  to  a  point  of  degradation^ 
from  which  no  attempt  in  diction  has  been 
made  to  recover  it,  till  the  time  of  John  Tobin* 

I  should  have  noticed  perhaps  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  that  the  French  Romances,  as 
they  are  called^  made  their  appearance  about 
the  year  1650.  Calprenades,  Cassandra;  Cleo- 
patra and  Pharamond ;  the  Clelia  and  Grand 
Cyrus  of  Madame  Scudery ;  and  the  Ibrahim 
and  Almahedi  of  her  brother ;  (the  Astrea  of 
lyUrfe  is  of  a  different  character,  partaking 
more  of  the  pastoral  romance ;)  upon  this  de- 
testable model  is  Parthenissa,  by  the  earl  of 
Orrery. 

Novels  began  also  with  short  stories  of  in- 
trigue, by  Mrs.  Behn*.    The   conversational 

These,  under  the  title  of  hbtorios  and  novels,  were  published 
in  two  volumes  13 mo.  Lond.  17^5,  8th  edit,  with  the  life  o£ 
Che  authpress  preiixedt 


Btyli^  of  writing  too,  was  introduced  by  sit 
Roger  L'Estlrange ;  in  which  he  was  followed 
bj  Tom  Brown ;  and  all  the  slang  and  barbar- 
ism of  colloquial  life  made  their  appearance 
in  print; 

The  general  literary  character  of  this  period 
is  well  dielineated  by  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow.  *'  All 
deputation  (says  he,)  appears  now  to  vail  and 
istoop  to  that  of  being  a  wit;  To  bejeamed^ 
to  be  wise,  to  be  good,  are  ilothing  in  coni- 
parisoil  thereto;  even  tb  b^s  iioble  and  rich  ar^ 
inferior  things,  and  afford  no  such  glory.  Many 
at  least,  (to  purchase  this  glory,  to  be  deemed 
considerable  in  this  faculty,  and  enrolled 
among  the  wits,)  do  not  only  make  shipwreck 
of  conscience,  abandon  virtue,  and  forfeit  all 
pretences  to  wisdom ;  but  neglect  their  estates 
and  prostitute  their  honour:  so  to  the  pri-^ 
vate  damage  of  many  particular  persons,  and 
with  no  small  prejudice  to  the  public,  are  our 
times  possessed  and  transported  with  this  hu^ 


mour*'* 
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XBANCis  QuAKx£&^  SOB  of  JamcB  Qumrkii 
e«q.  clerk  of  the  green  cloth^  and  purveyor 
of  the  Havy  to  queen  Elizabeth^  was  bom  at 
Stewards  near  Romford  ia  Essex,  in    159^. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  College^  Cam- 
bridge^ and  at  Lincoln's  Inn.    He  was  subse* 
quendy  preferred  to  the  office  of  cup-^bearer 
to  Elizabetb^  daughter  of  king  James  I.  elec^-* 
tress  palatine,  and  queen  of  Bohemia;  thougb 
he  quitted  her  service^  probably  on  the  luia 
of  her  husband'^s  a0airs^  and  went  over  to 
Ireland^  where  he    became  secretary  to  the 
learned  archbishop  Usher.    On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1641.  he  wa^ 
compelled  to  fly  to  England  again  for  safety^ 
where  he  repaired  to  Charles  I.  then  at  Ox- 
ford.   This  circumstance^  together  with  tlie 


^uMication  of  a  piece,  which  heefhtitled,  'H/he 
Loyal  Convert/' gave  umbrage  to  the  repub- 
lican party,  which  ruined  his  fortunes.  But 
the  injury  he  most  regretted  was,  the  plunder 
of  his  boo^s,  and  of  some  valued  MSS.  he  had 
designed  for  the  press;  circumstances  which 
are  said  to  hav€  accelerated  hia  death,  whit?h 
happened  in  1^644. 

In  his  day  be  was^  most  known  as  a  poet; 
though  be  was  also  tbe  author  of  a  few  pros*^ 

woiiiai  of  which  the  principal  is  his 

',       .....       .      .     . .  •  .  •<. 

*'  Enchiridion— containing  institutions? 

Divine  5  Contemplative, 
t  Practical. 

c  Ethical, 
Moral'  \  Economical, 

"  (Political.  l6fq'' 

The  book  is^  comprised  in  four  centuries. 

Century  1.  Chap.  53. 

If  a  kingdom  b6  apt  to  rebellion,  it  is  wisdofti  id 

preserve  the   nobility  and   commons   at  variance; 

Where  one  of  them  is  discontented,  the  danger  is  not 

great.     The  commons  are  slow   of  motion,  if  not 

quickened  with  the  nobility ;  the  nobility  is  weaK 

of  power,  if  not  strengthened  by  the  commons*  Ther^ 

\  2 
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is  danger,  when  the  commonalty  trouble  the  watetir 
and  the  nobility  step  in. 


Chap.  55) 

.  }t  18  a  jperUous  weaktiess  in  a  state  to  be  slow 
of  resolution  in  the  time  of  war.  To  be  irresolute 
in  determinations  is  both  the  sign  and  the  ruin  of  a 
weak  state.  Such  affairs  attend  not  time^  .  Let  a 
wise  statesman  therefore  abhor  delay,  and  resolve 
rather  what  to  do,  than  advise  what  to  say.  Slow 
dflib^tions  are  symptoms  either  of  a  faint  courage, 
or  weak  forces^  or  false  hearts^ 


BB 


Ckdft.  59*  * 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  prince  to  use  ambitious  na- 
tures, but  upon  necessity,  either  for  his  wars,  or  to 
be  skreens  for  his  dangers,  or  to  be  instruments  for 
the  demolishing  insolent  greatness.  And  that  they 
^ay  be  the  less  dangerous,  let  him  choose  them 
rather  out  of  mean  births  than  noble ;  aiyd  out  of 
harsh  natures,  rather  than  plausible.  And  alwa3rs 
be  sure  to  balance  them  with  those  that  are  as  proud 
as  they* 


^  C%.  61.  ' 

In  a  mixed  monarchy,  if  the  hierarchy  grow  too 
absolute,  it  is  wisdom  in  a  prince  rather  to  redress 
it,  than  suppress  it.  All  alterations  in  a  fupdan^^*- 
tal  government  bring  apparent  dangers ;  but  too  sud- 
den alteration  threatens  inevitable  ruin.  When  Aaron 
made  a  molten  calf,  Moses  altered  not  the  govern* 
mej^t^  but  reproved  the  governor. 


Ciap.  62, 


Before  thou  build  a  fortress,  consider  to  what  end* 
If  for  resistance  against  the  enemy,  it  is  useless* 
A  valiant  army  is  a  living  fortress.  If  for  sup- 
pressing the  subject,  it  is  hurtful.  It  breeds  jea- 
lousies, and  jealousies  bege>  hatred.  If  thou  hast  a 
strong  c^rmy  to  maintain  it,  it  adds  nQ thing  to  (hy 
strength.  If  thy  army  be  weak,  it  conduces  mucb 
to  thy  danger.  The  surest  fortress  is  the  hands  of 
thy  soldierjs :  and  the  safest  citadel  is  the  hearts  c^^ 
(hy  subjects. 


CAop.  6^K 

It  is  a  princely  alchemy,  out  of  a  necessary  war, 
to  extract  an  honorable  peace;  ai^raore  beseemkig 


the  majesty  of  a  prince,  to  thirst  after  peace,  than 
conquest.  Blessedness  is  promised  to  the  peaces 
taaker;  not  to  the  concjtieror.  It  is  a  happy  state, 
\rhose  prince  hath  a  peacefal  hand,  and  a  maitial 
lieart,  able  both  to  use  peace,'  and  to  manage  war. 


iW 


Chapf  66, 

It  is  9  great  'oversight  in  a  prince,  for  any  res* 
pects,  either  actively  or  passively,  to  make  a  fo- 
reign kingdom  strong.  He  that  gives  means  to  ano^ 
ther  to  become  powerful,  weakens  himself,  and  en? 
ables  him  to  take  the  advantage  of  his  own  weakr 
ness. 


Quip*  €7f 


When  the  humours  of  the  people  are  stirred  by 
discontents,  or  popular  grief,  it  is  wisdom  in  a  prince 
io  give  them  moderate  liberty  to  evaporate.  He 
that  turns  the  humour  back  too  hastily,  makes  the 
wound  bleed  inwardly,  and  Ms  the  body  wi^h  mar 
lignity.  t 


Chap,75.  ' 

l(  iko^  be  awbijiqui  of  boflour,  sM  yet  (fswifwl 


4>f  -  the  canker  of  bonour,  enyy,  so  behave  thyself 
that  opinion  may  be  satisfied  in  this^  that  thou 
seekest  merits  and  not  fame:  and  that  thou  attri- 
butest  thy  preferment  rather  to  providence,  thafi 
thy  own  virtue.  Honour  is  a  due  debt  to  the  ob- 
server;  and  who  ever  envied  the  payment  of  a  debt? 
A  just  advancement  is  a  providential  actj  and  who 
ever  envied  the  act  of  providence? 


a 


C%?.  77. 


Let  states  that  aim  at  gjreatness,  beware  lest  nev(r 
gentry  multiply  too  fast,  or  grow  too  glorious. 
Where  there  is  too  great  a  disproportion  betwixt  the 
gentry  and  the  common  subject,  the  one  grows  in- 
solent, the  other  slavish.  When  the  body  of  the 
gentry  grows  too  glorious  for  a  corslet,  then  the 
heads  of  the  vulgar  wax  too  heavy  for  the  helmet. 


Century  3.  Chap  9* 

Gaze  not  on  beauty  too  much,  lest  it  blast  thee; 
nor  too  long,  lest  it  blind  thee ;  nor  too  near,  lest  it 
bum  thee.  If  thou  like  it,  it  deceives  thee;  if  thou 
love  it|  it  disturbs  thee;  if  thou  lust  after  it,  it 


dd6 
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destroys  thee.  If  virtue  accompany  it,  it  Js  the 
heart's  paradise.  If  vice  associate  it,  it  is  the  soul's 
purgatory.  It  is  the  wise  man%  bonfire^  and  the 
fool's  funiace^ 


ITiese  are  a  few  specimens  ogly  of  the  grej^t 
number  of  excellent  maxims  to  be  found  ii^ 
this  little  book^    It  well  4eserves  tp  b^  i^^r 
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WJLTOJ^. 


Isaac  Walton  was  born  in  1593,  at  Lout  ' 
don,  where  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  sempster. 
9ut  on  account  of  the  dangers  of  the  times^ 
and  having  probably  acquired  o,  decent  coiOr 
petence,  he  retired  in  1643  from  business  and 
fron(i  London ;  a,nd  afterwards  lived  sometimes 
at  Stafford,  but  for  the  most  part  in  the  fami- 
lies of  eminent  clergymen,  by  whom  he  was 
iQUch  respected  and  beloved.  He  died  i^ 
^683,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  exhibiting  a  strikT 
ing  proof  how  much  calm  pursuits,  with  ^ 
pind  pur^  and  at  ease,  contribute  to  prolong 
the  period  of  human  existence. 

Walton  is  celebrated  as  a  biographer,  and 
particularly  as  an  angler. 

1.  His  fir$t  work  was  a  Life  of  Dr.  Donne, 
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dean  of  St.  Paul's^  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  sir  Henry  Wotton.  It  was  published  in 
1640,  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  Donne's  Ser- 
mons in  folio.  N 

2.  On  the  death  of  sir  Henry  Wotton  in 
1639,  Walton  published  a  collection  of  his 
works,  entitled  ReUquia  Wottonianie,  with  his 
life  prefixed. 

3.  His  next  Life  was  that  of  the  celebrated 
Hooker,  which  he  undertook  at  tjae  request 
of  his  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  afterwards 
BTchbishop  of  Canterbury. 

4.  While  under  the  roof  of  his  friend  and 
patron,  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  he 
wrote  the  Life  of  Mr.  George  Herbert.  The 
above  were  collected  and  published  in  a  small 
octavo  volume,  in  1675,  with  a  dedication  to 
Winchester. 

5.  In  1677,  he  published  several  pieces  of 
Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to- 
gether with -a  sermon  of  Hooker,  in  an  octavo 
Volume,   with  a  life  of  the  bishop  prefixed.  ' 

6.  But  the  work -by  which  he  is  probably 
most  known,  is,  '*  The  complete  Angler,  or 
Contemplsy:ive  Man's  Recreation ;"  published 
in  1653,  12mo,  adorned  with  cuts  of  most  of 
the  fish  mentioned  ia  it.    This  is  written  in 
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thi^  form  of  dialogue*  The  first  is  betweea 
ftQ  angler^  a  huntsmaD,  and  a  falconer,  of  who9i 
the  latter  thus  speaks  in  praise  of  his  favourite 
recreation. 

And  first  for  tho.  element  I  used  to  trade  in,  \?hich 
is  the  air,  an  element  of  more  worth  than  weighty 
$n  element  that  doubtless  exceeds  both  the  earth  and 
water :  for  tibough  I '  sometimes  deal  in  both,  yet 
the  air  is  most  properly  mine*  I  and  my  hawks  us^ 
that,  and  it  yields  us  most  recreation.  It  stops  not 
the  high  soaring  of  my  noble,  generous  falcon*  In 
it  she  ascends  to  such  a  height  as  the  dull  eyes  of 
beasts  and  fish  are  not  able  to  reach  to  ;  their  bodies 
are  too  gross  for  such  high  elevations.  In  the  air, 
my  troops  of  hawks  soar  up  on  high,  and  when 
they  are  lost  in  the  sight  of  men,  then  they  attend 
upon  and  converse  with  the  Gods.  Therefore  I  think 
iny  eagle  is  so  justly  st^ed  Jove's  servant  in  ordinary ; 
and  that  very  falcon,  that  I  am  now  going  to  see, 
deserves  no  meaner  a  title,  for  she  usually  in  her 
flight  endangers  herself,  like  the  son  of  Daedalus,  to ' 
have  her  wings  scorched  by  the  sun's  heat, ,  she  flies 
so  near  it;  But  her  mettle  makes  her  careless  of 
danger ;  for  then  she  heeds  nothing,  but  makes  her 
liimble  pinions  cut  the  fluid  air,  and  so«  makes  her 
highway  over  the  steepest  mountains  and  deepest 
itj^ers;  and  in  her  glorious  career  looks  with  con* 
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tempt  upon  those  high  steeples  and  magnificent  pa* 
laces  which  we  adore  and  wonder  at;  from  which' 
height  I  can  make  her  to  descend  by  a  word  from  my 
mouthy  which  she  both  knows  and  obeys,  ta  accept 
of  meat  from  my  hand,  to  own  me  for  her  master, 
Ito  go  home  with  me,  and  be  willbg  the  next  day  to 
afford  me  the  like  recreation,    ♦     ♦     «     ♦ 

Nay  more,  the  very  birds  of  the  air,  those  that 
be  not  hawks,  are  both  so  many,  and  so  useful  and 
pleasant  to  mankind,  that  I  must  not  let  *them  pass 
without  some  observations,  *  f  ♦  *  As  first 
the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice;  to  che^r  herr 
self  and  those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits  theeartb» 
and  sings  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the  air;  and 
Jiaving  ended  her  heavenly  employment,  grows  then 
mute  and  sa4  to  think  she  must  desceod  to  the  dull 
earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but  froiA  neces-» 
^ity. 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  thrassel  with  theis 
^idodious  voices  bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring, 
and  in  their  fixed  months  warble,  forth  such  dittiea 
as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to ! 

Kaja  the  smaller  birds  also  dp  the  like  in  theiv^ 
particular .  seasons,  as,  namely ^  the  leverock,  th^ 
^t-lark,'  the  little  linnet,  and  the  hpnest  robin,  tha^ 
loves  mankind  bath  alivaand  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creatures^ 
b;re2iithes  such  sweet  loud  music,  out  o^  h^  Uttl<{  iA-^ 
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^jtrnmehtal,  that  it  may  make  mahkiud  to  think 
miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight,  when 
the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely^  should  hear  as  I 
have,  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants^ 
the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  re- 
doubling of  her  voice^  might  well  be  lifted  above 
earth,  and  say.  Lord)  what  music  hast  thou  provided 
for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad 
men  such  music  on  earth  i     •     ♦    ♦ 

There  is  also  a  little  contemptible  winged  creaturey 
an  inhabitant  of  my  aerial  element^  namely^  the  la« 
borious  bee,  of  whose  prudence,  policy,  and  regular 
government  of  their  own  commonwealth,  I  might 
say  much,  as  also  of  their  several  kinds,  and  how 
usefhl  their  honey  and  wax  is,  both  for  meat  and 
medicines  to  mankind;  but  I  will  leave  them  to  their 
sweet  labour,  without  the  least  disturbance,  believing 
t^em  to  be  all  very  busy  at  this  very  time  amongst 
the  herbs  and  flowers  that  we  see  nature  puts  forth 
this  May-morning. 


Chap,  or  Dialogue  Ath'^The  Angttr  speaks, 

9 

i 

Look,  under  that  broad  lieech-tree,  I  sat  down^ 
when  I  was  last  this  way  Brushing,  and  the  birds' 
in  the  adjoining  groves  seemed  to  have  a*  friendly 
contention  with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice  seemed 
to  Uve  in  a  hoUow  tree,  near  to  the  brow  of  that 
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prinlroae  hill;  there  I  sat  viewing  thttHver  Menus' 
glide  silently  towards  their  c^nlre^  the  terapestooiis^ 
sea ;  yet  soaxietimes  oppbsed  hy_  nigged  roots  aiid< 
pehble-^tones,  which  broke  their  waves  and  turned' 
tkem  into  fotan:  and  sometimes  I  beguiled  time 
by  viewing  the  harmless  lambs^  some  leaping  se*- 
curely  in  the  cool  shade>  whili»t  others  sported  them^ 
selves  in  the  cheerful  ami  >  and  saw  otiicrs  cravings 
comfort  from  the  swoln  udders  of  their  bleating  dannu: 
As  Ithus  sat,  these  and  otbn^  sights  had  so  &dlf  pos« 
sessed  my  soul  with  content^  that  I  thought,  aa> 
^e  poet  has  happily  expres^d  it: 

I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth ; 

And  possessed  joys  not  promised  in  n^y  birth. 

As  I  left  this  place  and  entered  into  th6  next  field,* 
a  second  pleasure  entertained  me ;  ^twas  a  handsome 
milk-maid,  that  had  not  yet  attained  so  much  age  and 
wisddm  as  to  load  her  mind  with  any  fears  of  many 
things  that  will  never  be,  as  too  many  men  too  often 
do ;  but  she  cast  away  all  care,  and  sung  like  a  night- 
ingale ;  her  voice  was  good,  and  the  ditty  fitted  for 
it:  it  was  Ijiat  smooth  "feong,  whiqh  was  made  by 
Kit  Marlow,  now  at  least  fifty  years  ago;  aiLd  tiie_^ 
milk-maid's  mother  sung  an  answer  to  it,  whicji  wa» 
made  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  youngw  days. 

They  were  old-feshioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good; 
I  think  much  better  than  the  strong  line^  that  ai^ 
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now  in  fashion  in  this  critical  age.  Lo6k  yonder ! 
on  my  word,  yonder  they  both  be  a«milking  again; 
I  will  give  her  the  chub,  and  persuade  them  to  sing 
those  two  songs  to  us* 

God  speed  you,  gqod  woman,  I  have  been  a-fish- 
ing,  and  am  going  to  Bleak-hall,  to  my  bed ;  and 
having  caught  more  fish  than  will  sup  myself  and 
my  friend,  I  will  bestow  this  upon  you  and  your 
daughter,  for  I  use  to  sell  none, 

MUk-wom.  Marry,  God  requite  you,  sir,  and  we'll 
cat  it  chearfuHy ;  and  if  you  come  this  way  a-lishing 
two  months  hence,  a  grace  of  God,'  I'll  give  you  a 
syllabub  of  new  verjuice  in  a  new  made  haycock  for 
it,  and  my  Maudlin  shall  sing  you  one  of  her  best 
ballads ;  for  she  and  I  both  love  all  anglers,  they 
be  such  honest,  civil,  quiet  men  :  in  the  mean  time 
will  you  drink  a  draught  of  red  cow's  milk?  You 
shall  have  it  freely. 

Pise,  No,  I  thank  you ;  but  I  pray  do  us  a  cour- 
tesy, that  shall  stand  you  and  your  daughter  in  no- 
thing,  and  yet  we  will  think  ourselves  still  something 
in  your  debt :  it  is  but  to  sing  us  a  song  that  was 
sung  by  ypur  daughter  when  I  last  past  pver  this 
meadow,  about  eight  or  nine  days  since. 

Mitk-mm.  What  song  was  it,  I  pray?  Was  it 
Come  shepherds,  deck  your  herds?  or,  As  at  nqon  Dul- 
cina  rested?  or,  Phillida  flouts  me?  or,  Chevy-chace? 
or,  Johnoy  Arras tronjg  ?  or,  Troy^town  ? 
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PigCk  No,  it  is  none  of  those;  it  is  a  song  that 
Jrour  daughter  sung  the  first  part>  and  you  sung  the 
answer  to  itk 

Milk-wom.  Oh,  I  know  it  now,  I  learned  the  first 
part  ih  my  golden  age,  when  I  was  about  the  ag^ 
of  my  poor  daughter,  and  the  latter  part,  which  in-^ 
deed  fits  me  best  now,  but  two  or  three  years  ago> 
when  the  cares  of  the  world  began  to  take  hold  of 
me:  but  you  shall,  God  willing,  hear  them  both, 
and  sung  as  well  as  we  can  ;  for  we  both  love  anglers* 
Come,  Maudlin^  sing  the  first  part  to  the  gentleman 
with  a  merry  heart,  and  I'll  sing  the  second  when 
you  have  done* 


tlete  follows  the  milk-maid*s  song.  "  Com€ 
live  with  me  and  be  my  love,^'  After  which 
the  hunter  speaks : 

Ven.  Trust  me,  master,  it  is  a  choice  song,  and 
sweetly  sung  by  honest  Maudlin.  I  now  see  it  was 
not  without  cause,  that  our  good  queen  Elizabeth 
did  so  often  wish  herself  a  milk-maid  all  the  month 
of  May,  because  they  are  iiot  troubled  with  fears  and 
cares,  but  sing  sweetly  all  the  day,  and  sleep  se- 
curely all  the  night ;  and  without  doubt,  honest,  in- 
nocent, pretty  Maudlin  does  so.  I'll  bestow  sir 
Thomas    Ove^bu^y^s  milk-maid's    wish    upon  her, 
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^  That  she  may  die  in  the  spring,  and,  being  dead, 
may  have  good  store  of  flowers  stuck  round  about 
iher  winding  sheef 


Then  comes  the  milk-maid's  mother's  an- 
swer. *'  If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young.** 
which  done^  the  mother  ^dds: 

Well,  I  have  done  my  song ;  tut  siay,  honest  an- 
glers, for  I  will  make  Maudlin  to  sing  you  one  short 
song  more.  Maudlin,  sing  that  song  that  you  sung 
last  night  when  young  Coridoji  the  shepherd  played 
so  purely  on  his  oaten  pipe  to  you  atid  your  cousin 
Betty.  ^ 

Mnud*  I  will,  mother. 
"  married  a  wife  of  late,''  ic'c;  ,  < 
Pise.  Well  sung,  good  woman;  I  thank  you. 
ril  give  you  another  dish  of  fish  one  of  these  days^ 
and  then  beg  another  song  of  you.  Come,  scholar^ 
let  Maudlin  alone :  do  net  you  offer  to  spoil  her  voice. 
Look,  yonder  eomes  mine  hostess  to  call  us  to  sup- 
per.    How  now !  is  my  brother  Peter  come  ? 

Hostess.  Yes,  and  a  friend  with  him;  they  arc 
both  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  in  these  parts,  and 
long  t»  see  you,  and  long  to  be  at  supper,  for  the 
are  very  hungry. 

VOL.  in.  7 


S^8  tt^ALtoltf. 

This  IS  an  entertaining  little  book,  tt  d€< 
^Tcribes  rural  scenes  and  pleasures  in  simple  and 
unaffected  language;  the  dialogue  is  lively  and 
humorous^  and  often  diversified  with  pleasing 
pieces  of  pastoral  poetry.  The  morality  too 
is  pure  and  peaceful  as  the  lake  on  which  the 
angler  silently  awaits  his  quiet  prey.  The 
work  was  so  favorably  received,  that  it  passed 
through  five  editions  in  the  author's  life-time; 
to  the  last  of  which  was  subjoined  a  supple- 
ment containing  "  Instructions  bow  to  angle 
for,  a  Trout,  or  Grayling,  in  a  clear  Stream." 
An  elegant  edition  was  published  at  London^ 
in  1760,  with,  notes  historical^  critical,  and 
explanatory,  and  the  live^  orf  the  authors  prer 
fixed.  Angling  was  the  favourite  amusement 
of  Walton,  particularly  while  he  lived  in  Lon- 
don. Before  his  time,  the  precepts^  of  this  art 
were  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  traditionary.  By 
committing  them  to  writing,  in  a  manner  so 
agreeable,  he  has  bequeathed  an  acceptable 
legacy  to  the  lovers  ©f  this  tranquH  amiiis^^ 
meni. 


I 
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VESTRJNGE. 


SiK  RoGifiH  L*EsT|tANOE,  famous  m  the 
editor  of  the  first  newspaper  in  England,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  reputable  fa- 
mily, .  seated  at  Hunstanton  Hall,  Norfolk, 
trfxere  he  was  born  in  16 16.  He  was  liberally 
educated^  probably  at  Cambridge.  Like  his 
father  before  him,  he  was  a  zealous  royalist, 
and  attended  king  Charles  in  his  expedition 
to  Scotland  in  1639. 

In  1644,  daring  the  civil  wars,  he  was  once 
in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  life,  fiift 
sentence  was  passed,  the  day  of  his  execution 
fixed ;  but  obtaining  a  temporary  reprieve,  and 
then  aprolongati6n  of  it,  he  finally  made  his  ef> 
cape  from  prison,  after  a  confinement  of  nearly 
four  years.  Engaging  now  in  an  unsuccess^^ 
ful  insurrection,  be  sav^d  his  life  by  flying  Kv% 
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country^  and  renyiined  abroad  till  the  passing 
of  the  act  of  indemnity,  in  1663. 

After  the  restoration,  the  only  recompence 
he  ever  received  for  his  loyalty,  (except  being 
in  the  eommission  of  the  peace)  was  his  being 
made  licenser  df  the  press ;  which,  however, 
was  a  profitable  post.  In  order  to  increase 
the  means  of  his  support,  in  1663,  he  set  up  a 
paper,  called  "  The  Public  Intelligencer," 
and  '*  The  News."  The  first  of  these  papers 
canie  out  1st  of  August,  and  continued  to  be 
published  twice  a  week  till  January  19,  1665, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  scheme  of  pub- 
lishing the  *^  London  Gazette,**  the  first  of. 
which  appeared  on  the  4th  of  February  fol- 
lowing. 

After    the   dissolution  of  Charles's  second 

/  • 

parliament,  in  1679,  he  set  up  another  paper, 
called,  "  The  Observator,"  the  design  of  which 
was  to  vindicate  the  measures  of  the  court, 
attd  the  character  of  the  king,  from  the  charge 
of  popery.  But  in  1687,  as  he  disapproved 
the  tpleralion  proposed  by  his  majesty,  he 
discontinued  this  paper,  after  it  had  swollen 
to  three  volumes.  He  was  knighted  in  the 
following  reign;  and  died  in  1704. 
He  was  author  of  various  political  and  tbeo- 
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logical  tracts,  collected  in  a  4to  volume ;  also 
of  some  others  printed  in  folio  ;  besides  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Spanish. 

His  ^sop's  Fables,  are  probably  the  most 
known  of  his  works.  The  following  chapter 
taken  from  his  "  Life  of  iEsop,"  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  shew  his  characteristic  manner  of 
writing. 

Chop,  7'     JEsop's  invention  to  bring  his  Mistress  back 
again  to  her  Hmband  after  she  had  left  him. 

The  wife  of  Xanlhus  was  well  born  and  wealthy, 
but  so  proud  and  domineering  withal,  as  if  her  for- 
tune   and   her  extraction  had  entitled  her   to  the 
breeches.     She  was  horribly  bold,  meddling,  and  ex- 
pensive (as  that  sort  of  women  commonly  are)  easily 
put  off  the  hooks,  and  monstrous  hard  to  be  pleased 
again;  perpetually  chattering  at  her  husband,  and 
upon  all  occasions  of  controversy  threatening  him  ta 
be  gone.     It  came  to  this  at  last,  that  Xanthus's 
stock  of  patience  being  quite   spent,  he  took  up  a 
resolution  of  going  another  way  to  work  with  her, 
of  trying  a.  course  of  severity,  since  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  with  her  by  kindness.     But  this 
experiment,  instead  of  mending  the  m^tt^r,  made  it 
worse;  for  upon  harder  usage,  the  woman  grew  des-* 
perate,  and  went  away  from  him  in  earnest.  She  was 
as  bad,  ^tis  true,  as  bad  might  well  be,  and  yet  Xan- 
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thus  had  a  kmd  of  hankering  ibr  her  still;-  besid* 
that  there  was  matter  of  interest  in  the  case ;  and  ^ 
pestilent  tongue  he  had,  that  the  goor  husband 
dreaded  above  all  things  under  the  sun.  But  the 
man  was  willing  however  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
game^  and  so  his  wits  and  his  friends  were  set  at 
work,  in  the  fairest  manner  that  might  be,  to  get 
her  home  again.  But  there  was  no  good  to  be  done 
in  it,  it  seems ;  and  X  an  thus  was  so  visibly  out  of 
humour  upon  it,  that  ^sop  in  pure  pity  bethought 
himself  immediately  how  to  comfort  him.  Come 
master,  says  he,  pluck  up  a  good  heart,  for  I  hjqive 
^  project  in  my  noddle,  that  sh^ll  bring  my  mistress 
to  you  back  again,  with  as  good  a  will  as  ever  she 
went  from  you.  What  does  my  iEsop,  but  away 
immediately  to  the  market  among  the  butchers, 
poulterers,  fishmongers,  confectioners,  &c.  for  the 
best  of  every  thing  that  was  ip  season.  Nay,  he 
t^kes  private  people  in  his  way  too,  £^nd  chops  into 
the  very  house  of  his  mistress's  relations,  as  by  misr 
take.  This  way  of  proceeding  set  the  whole  town 
agog  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this  bustle ;  and 
^sop  innocently  told  every  body  that  his  master's 
wife  was  run  away  from  him,  and  be  bad  married 
another :  his  friends  up  and  down  were  all  invited  to 
come  and  make  merry  with  him,  and  this  was  to 
be  the  ^Yedding  feast.  The  news  flew  like  lightning, 
and  happy  were  they  that  could  carry  the  first  tiding? 


•f  it  t»  tbe  rufi-«away  lady  (for  every  body  knew 
£sop  to  be  la  serv^jit  in  thqit  family).  It  gathered 
i^  the  rolhng,  ias  all  other  stc^-ies  do  in  the  telling ; 
specially  where  womens'  tongnas  and  passions  have 
the  spreading  of  them.  The  wife,  tliat  was  in  ^r 
nature  violent  and'  unsteady,  ordered  her  chariot  to 
he  itt^jde  ready  immediately,  and  away  she  posts 
back  to  her  husband,  falls  upon  him  with  outrages  of 
looks  and  language ;  and  after  the  easing  of  her  mjnd 
a  little.  No  Xanthus,  says  she,  do  not  you  flatter 
yourself  with  the  hopes  of  enjoying  another  woman 
while  I  am  alive.  Xanthus  looked  upon  this  as  one 
of  iEsop's  masterpieces ;  and  for  that  bout  all  was 
well  again  betwLict  master  and  mistress* 


mm 


Of  the  literary  productions  of  sir  Roger  L'Es- 
trange,  Mr.  Gordon,  author  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Whig,  speaks  in  the  following  disparaging 
terms.  He  says,  they  are  '*  not  fit  tojbe  read 
by  any  who  have  taste  or  good  breeding.  They 
are  full  of  technical  terms  5  of  phrases  picked 
up  in  the  street,  from  apprentices  and  por* 
ters ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  low  and  nau« 
IBCous."  And  again,  '^Sir  Roger  had  a  genius 
for  buffoonery  and  a  rdbble,  and  higher  he 
nev^r  w€|nt.    His  style  and  bis  thoughts  are 
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too  vulgar  for  a  sensible  artificer.  To  put  hb 
books  into  the  hands  of  youtb^  or  boys^  foF 
whom  \ZE8op  by  him  burlesqued^  was  designed^ 
is  to  vitiate  their  taste^  and  to  give  them  a  poor 
low  turn  of  thinking;  not  to  mention  the  vile 
and  slavish  principles  of  the  man.  He  has  not 
only  changed  JEsop*s  plain  beasts  from  the 
simplicity  of  nature  into  jesters,  and  buffoons; 
but  out  of  the  mouths  of  animals,  inured  to 
the  boundless  freedom  of  air  and  deserts^  has 
drawn  doctrines  of  servitude,  and  a  defence  of 
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JNDREW  MARVEL. 


Mr.  Andrew  Marvel,  son  of  the  rev.  Mr, 
Andrew  Marvel,    was  bom   at  Kingston  on 
Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1620.    At  the 
early  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  admitted  member 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Dec.  14.  1633, 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  some  Jesuits, 
who  observing  his  promising  talei^ts,  conceived 
the  design  of  making  him  a  proselyte.    They 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  seduce  him  to  London, 
where,  after  sonae  months,  he  was  found  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  by  his  father,  who  prevailed 
upon  him  to  return  to  college.     He  new  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  indefatigable  diligence  j 
and  in  1688,  proceeded  bachelor  of  arts,  and 
the  same  year  was  admi^tted  scholar  of  the 
house. 

The  next  twenty  years  he  spent  chiefly  in 

^^yelling,  in  what  quality  is  unknown,  thpugh 
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during  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  secretary  to 
the  embassy  at  Constantinople.  His  first  ap-^ 
pearance  in  England  as  a  public  character  was 
in  1657>  in  quality  of  assistant  to  Milton,  whea 
Latin  secretary  to  the  protector.  The  year 
tefore  the  restoration,  hjs  was  returned  mem* 
ber  for  Hull,  his  native  place,  and  sat  in  the 
parliament  held   at  Westminster,    April  25, 

1660.  After  the  restoration,,  he  was  again 
chosen  for  the  parliament  which  began  May  8, 

1661.  He  continued  in  the  house  to  his  death^ 
and  conducted  himself  with  such  uniform  ia^ 
tcgrity,  and  with  such  satisfaction  to  his  con* 
stitoents,  that  they  generously  allowed  him  a 
handsome  pension  for  life.  He  seldom  spoke 
in  the  house,  though  Ifis  influence  without 
doors  over  the  members  of  both  houses,  was 
considerable.  He  was  particularly  intimate 
with  princje  Rupert,  who  paid  great  deference 
X^  his  opinion.  He  .was  a  zealous  and  constant 
patriot.  The  king,  having  been  often  de^ 
Jighted  in  his  company,  was  desirous  of  con- 
ferring on  him  some  marks  of  his  &,vour ;  but 
all  such  overtures  he  declined  with  a  magna-' 
nimous  firmness ;  alledging,  ^^  that  he  ;must 
1)6  either  ungrateful  to  the  king  in  voting 
^igainst  him,  or  false  to  bis  country  in  giving 


iato  the  me^uTfis  of  the  court.'*  Among  ^is 
intimate  friends,  lie  numbered  the  duke  of 
Devonshire;  and  particularly  Milton,  with 
^hom  his  friendship  w^  early  formed,  and 
termiiiated  only  by  death.  He  l;^as  the  honoiir 
of  being  the  first,  together  with  Dr.  Barrow, 
of  exciting  the  attei^tion  of  the  undiscerning 
public  to  the  unrivalled  merit  of  the  '^  Para^ 
dise  Lost."  IJe  died  iq.  August  1678,  in  the 
58th  year  of  his  age,  as  it  was  thought,  by  poi- 
son. He  was  never  married ;  his  inanqers  re- 
served among  strangers,  were  delightful  and 
instructive  among  friends.  His  constitution, 
na;turally  strong,  was  fortified  by  habitual  tem- 
parance;  and  he  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health 
to  the  last. 

His  works  consist  of 

1.  Poems, 

2.  The  Rehearsal  Tran§prosed,  first  and  se- 
cond part. 

3.  Mr.  Smirk,  or  the  Divine  in  Mode;  being 
certain  Annotations  on  the  Animadversions  on 
the  '*  Naked  Truth;"  together  with  a  short 
historical  essay  concerning  General  Councils, 
Creeds,  and  Impositions  in  Matters  of  Reli- 
gion ;  pubUshed  in  1676,  under  the  name  x>f 

^dr^as  liiyetns  juniort 
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4.  An  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery, 
and  Arbitrary  Govemnjent  in  England ;  more 
particularly  from  the  long  Prorogation  of  No- 
vember, 1675,  ending  the  15th  of  February 
1676,  till  the  last  meeting  of  Parliament,  the 
16th  of  July  1677. 

In  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed  Marvel  ridi- 
cules Dr.  Parker,  (afterwards  archbishop,)  un- 
der the  name  of  Bayes. — A  name  by  which 
Dryden  had  been  formerly  satyrised  in  the  co- 
medy of  *'  The  Rehearsal." 

This  gentleman,  (Dr.  Parker)  as  I  have  heard, 
after  he  had  read  Don  Quixot/  and  the  Bible,  be* 
sides  such  school-books  as  were  necessary  for  his 
age,  was  sent  early  to  the  university,  and  there 
studied  hard,  and  in  a  short  tiipe  became  a  compe- 
tent rhetorician,  and  no  ill  disputant.  He  had  learnt 
how  to  erect  a  thesis,  and  to  defend  it  fro  or  co« 
with  a  serviceable  distinction ;  while  the  truth,  a^  ' 
his  camarade  Mr.  Bayes  hath  it  qn  another  oc- 
oasion, 

Before  a  full  pot  of  aJe  you  can  swallow, 

r 

Was  here  with  a  whoop,  and  gone  with  a  hollow^ 

And  so,  thinking  himself  now  ripe  and  qualified 
for  the  greatest  undertakings,  and  highest  fortune. 
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he  therefoi-e  exchanged   the  narrowness  of  the  uni- 
versity for  the  town :  but  coming  out  of  the  confine- 
ment of  the  square-cap  and  quadrangle,  into  the  open 
air^  the  world  began  to  turn  round  with  him ;  which 
he  imagined,  though  it  were  his  own  giddiness,  to 
be  nothing  less  than  the  quadrature  of  the  circle^ 
This  accident  concurring  so  happily  to  increase  the 
good  opinion  he  naturally  had  of  himself,  he  thence- 
forward applied  to  gain  a  like  reputation  with  others. 
He  followed  the  town  life,  haunted  the  best  compa^ 
nies ;  and  to  polish  himself  from  any  pedantic  rough- 
ness, he  read  and  saw  the  plays,  with  much  care, 
and   more   proficiency  than  most  of  the  auditory. 
But  all  this  while,   he  forgot  not  the  main  chance, 
but  hearing  of  a  vacapcy  with  a  nobleman,  he  clap- 
ped in,  and  easily  obtained  to  be  his  chaplain.     From 
that  day  you  may  take  the  date  of  his  preferments 
and  his   ruin.     For  having  soon   wrought   himself 
dexterously  into  his  patron's  favour,  by  short  graces 
and  sermons,  and  a  mimical  way  of  drolling  upon 
the   puritans,  which  he  knew  would  take  both  at 
chapel  and  table ;  he  gained  a  great  authority  like- 
wise  among  all  the  domestics.    They   all  listened 
to  him  as  an  oracle  ;  and  they  allowed  him  by  com- 
mon consent,  to  have  not  only  all  the  divinity,  but 
more  wit  too  than  all  the  rest  of  the  family  put  toge- 
ther.    This  thing  alone  elevated  him  exceedingly  in 
his  own  conceit,  and  raised  his  hypochondria  into 
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the  region  of  the  brain  :  and  his  head  swelled  likii 
«riy  bladder  with  wind  atld  vapour.  Bat  after  hd 
Was  stretthed  to  such  an  height  in  his  own  fancy, 
that  hc^  could  not  look  down  from  top  to  toe,  but 
his  eyes  dazzled  at  the  precipice  of  his  stature ;  ther^ 
fell  out,  or  in,  another  natural  chance,  which  pushed 
itih  headlong.  For  bein^  of  an  amorous  complex- 
ion, and  finding  himself,  as  I  told  you,  ihe  cock-^i^ 
tine  and  the  cock-wH  of  the  family,  he  took  the  pri- 
vilege to  walk  among  the  hens ;  and  thought  it  was 
tiot  impolitic  to  establish  his  new-acquired  reputa- 
tioh  upon  the  gentlewomen's  side.  And  they  that 
perceived  h^  was  a  rising  man,  and  of  pleasant  con- 
vetsation,  dividing  his  day  among  them  into  canoni-* 
cal  hours,  of  reading  now  the  common  prayer,  and 
iiow  the  romances,  were  very  much  taken  with  him* 
The  sympathy  of  silk  began  to  stir  and  attract  the 
tippet  to  the  petticoat  and  the  petticoat  toward  the 
tippet.  The  innocent  ladies  found  a  strange  unquiet- 
hess  in  their  minds,  and  could  not  distinguish  whe- 
ther it  were  love  or  devotion.  Neither  was  he  want* 
ing  on  his  part  to  carry  on  the  work,  but  shifted 
himself  every  day  with  a  clean  surplice,  aiid  as  oft  as 
he  had  occasion  to  bow,  he  directed  his  reverence 
towards  the  gentlewomen's  pew^  till,  having  before 
had  enough  of  the  libertine,  and  undertaken  his  cal- 
ling only  for  preferment,  he  was  transported  now 
with  the  sanctity  of  his  office,  cTen  to  extacyj  and 


like  the  bishop  over  Maudlin  College  altar,  or  law 
Maudlin  de  la  Croix,  he  was  seen  in  his  prayers  to 
be  lifted  dp  sometimes  in  the  air,  and  once  particu- 
larly so  high  that  he  cracked  his  seull  against  the 
chapel  ceiling.  I  do  not  hear  for  all  this  that  h^ 
had  ever  practised  upon  the  honour  of  the  ladie% 
but  that  he  preserved  aUvays  the  civility  of  a  Pla-" 
tonic  knight-errant.  For  all  this  courtship  had  no 
other  operation  than  to  make  him  still  more  in  lov6 
with  himself;  and  if  he  frequented  their  compaiigr^ 
it  was  only  to  speculate  his  own  baby  in  their  eyea* 
But  being  thus  without  coixipetitor  or  rival,  tbtf 
liarling  of  both  sexes  in  the  family,  and  hi»  own  mi^ 
liion,  he  grew  bejon4  all  measure  elated,  and  thai 
crack  of  his  scull,  as  in  brokeft  looking-gWsses,  mvh' 
^plied  him  in  self-conceit  and  imagination,  lee.  &c. 


The  following  is  a  very  bnrlesque  and  livefy 
description  of  the  conduct  of  the  orthodox  di-^ 
vines,  on  king  Charles  the  Second's  publishing 
the  declaration  of  indulgence  to  tender  con- 
Ecieiices.  Still  addressing  the  doctor  under* 
the  name  of  Bayes,  he  proceeds: 

I  suppose  you  cannot  be  ignofant,  that  some  of 
your  superiors  of  your  robe  did,  upon  the  publishing. 
?bat  declaration,  give  the  word  and  deliver  orderd^ 
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through  their  ecclesiastical  camp,  to  beat  up  the  pill-s 
pit  drums  against  popery.  Nay,  even  so  much  that 
there  was  care  taken  too  for  arming  the  poor  readers^ 
that  though  they  came  short  of  preachers  in  point 
of  efficacy,  yet  they  might  be  enabled  to  do  some- 
thing in  point  of  common  security.  So  that,  though 
for  so  many  yeai-s,  those  your  superiors  had  forgot 
there  was  any  such  thing  in  the  nation  as  a  popish 
recusant,  though  polemical  and  controversial  divinity 
h«d  for  so  long  but  hung  up  in  the  halls,  like  the 
rusty  obsolete  armour  of  our  ancestors  for  monu- 
ments  of  antiquity,  and  for  derision  rather  than 
service;  all  on  a  sudden  (as  if  the  15th  of  March 
had  been  the  5  th  of  November)  happy  was  he  that 
could  climb  up  first,  to  get  down  one  of  the  old  cui-* 
rasses,  or  a  habergeon  that  had  been  worn  in  the 
days  of  queen  Elizabeth.  GreaA  variety  there  was,, 
and  an  heavy  doo.  Some  clapped  it  on  all  rusty  as  it 
was;  others  fell  of  oiling  and  furbishing  their  ar- 
mour; some  pissed  in  their  barrels,  others  spit  ift 
^eir  pans,  to  scour  them.  Here  you  might  sec 
one  put  on  his  helmet  the  wrong  way ;  there  one 
buckle 'on  a  back  in  place  of  a  breast.  Some  by 
mistake  catched  up  a  Socinian  or  Arminian  argu- 
ment, and  some  a  Papist  to  fight  a  Papist,  llere  a 
4warf  lost  in  the  accoutrements  of  a  giant :  there  a 
Don  Quixote,  in  an  equipage  of  differing  pieces,  and 
of  several   parishes.     Never  was  there  such  incoa- 


gruity  anil  non-eonformity  in  their  furniture.  One 
i'an  to  borrow  a  sword  of  Calvin;  this  man  for  a 
musket  from  Beza ;  that  for  a  bandelecrs  even  from 
Kerkerman.  But  when  they  came  to  seek  for  match, 
and  bullet,  and  powdery  there  was  none  to  be  had. 
The  fanaticks  had  bought  it  all  up,  and  made 
them  pay  for  it  most  unconscionably,  aiid  through 
the  nose.  And  no  less  sport  was  it  to  See  the  lead- 
ers. Few  could  tell  how  to  give  the  word  of  com- 
mand, nor  understood  to  drill  a  company.  They 
were  as  unexpert  as  their  soldiers  aukw&rd ;  aiid  the 
whole  was  as  pleasant  a  spectacle,  as  the  exercising 
of  the  trained  bands  in  shire. 


atss 


THe  second  part  of  this  performance  is  said 
in  the  title  page  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
two  letters:  the  first  printed  by  a  nameless 
author,  ihtitled  ^^A  Reproof/'  &c.  The  se- 
cond left  for  him  ait  a  friend*s  house  dated 
'Nov.  3.  1673,  subscribed  J.  G.  and  conclu- 
ding with  these  words :  '^  If  thou  darest  to 
print  or  publish  ainy  lie  or  libel  against  Dr. 
Parker,  by  the  eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy 
throat." 

The  following  passage  is  valuable  chiefly  fw 
ioL.  111.  '  Aa 
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the  handsome  manner  in  which  Marvel  speaker 
of  Milton  when  in  disgrace^  after  the  resto* 
ration. 

You  do  three  times  at  least  in  your  Reproof,  and 
in  your  "Transproser  Rehearsed,"  well  nigh  half 
the  book  through,  run  upon  an  author,  J.  M.  which 
does  not  a  little  offend  me.  For  why  should  any 
other  man's  reputation  suffer  in  a  contest  betwixt 
you  and  me?  But  it  is  because  you  resolved  to  sus- 
pect that  he  had  an  hand  in  my  former  book,  where- 
in, whether  you  deceive  yourself  or  no,  you  deceive 
others  extremely.  For  by  chance,  I  had  not  seeil 
him  of  two  years  before;  but  after  I  undertook 
writing,  I  did  mpre  carefully  avoid  either  visiting 
vr  sending  to  him,  lest  I  should  any  way  involve 
him  in  my  consequences.  And  you  might  have  un- 
derstood, or  I  am  sure  your  friend,  the  author  of  the 
"  Common  Places,"  could  have  told  you,  (he  too 
had  a  flash  at  J.  M.  upon  my  account)  that  had  he 
took  you  in  hand,  you  would  have  had  cause  to  re- 
pent the  occasion,  and  not  escaped  so  easily  as  you 
did  under  my  transprosaL  But  I  take  it,  moreover, 
very  ill,  that  you  should  have  so  mea«  an  opinion  of 
me,  as  not  to  think  me  competent  to  write  such  a 
simple  book  as  that,  without  any  assistance.  It  is 
a  sign  (however  you  upbraid  me  6ften  as  your  old 
acquaintance)  that* you  didnotknow  me  well,  and  that 


We  had  not  much  conversation  together.  But  becaudtt 
in.your  115  p.  you  are  so  particular,  ycm  know  a  friend 
vf  ours,  SfC.  intending  that  J.  M.  and  his  Answek" 
to  Salmasius,  I  think  it  here  seasonable  to  acquit 
toy  promise  to  you  in  giving  the  reader  a  short  trou- 
ble concerning  my  first  acquaintance  with  you.  J .  M. 
was,  and  is  a  man  of  great  learning  and  sharpness  of 
wit  as  any  man.  It  was  his  misfortune,  living  in  a 
tumultuous  time,  to  be  tossed  on  the  wrong  side,  and 
he  vft'it  Jtagrcmte  beUo,  certain  dangerous  treatises/ 
His  books  of  divorce,  i  know  not  whether  you  may 
have  use  of;  but  those  upon  which  you  take  him  at 
advantage,  were  of  no  other  nature  than  that  which 
I  mentioned  to  youj  writ  by  your  own  father;  only 
with  this  difference,  that  your  father^s,  which  I  have 
by  me,  was  written  with  the  same  design,  but  with 
much  less  wit  or  judgment,  for  which  there  was  no 
remedy;  unless  you  will  supply  his  judgment  with 
kis  High  Court  of  Justice^  At  his  majesty's  happy 
tetum,  J.  M.  did  partake,  even  as  you  yourself  did) 
for  all  your  huffing,  of  his  regal  clemency,  and  has 
ever  since  expiated  himself  in  a  retired  silence.  It 
was  after  that,  I  well  remember  it,  that  being  one 
day  at  his  house,  I  there  first  met  you,  and  acci- 
dentally. Since  that  I  have  been  scarce  four  or  five 
times  in  your  company  ;  but  it  were  my  foresight  or 
my  good  fortune^  I  never  contracted  any  friendship 
or  confidence  with  you*     But  then  it  was^  when  you, 

A  a£ 
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as  1  told  youy  wandered  up  and  down  Modrfid^ 
astrologizing  upon  the  duration  of  bis  majesty's  go^' 
yernment,  that  you  frequented  J.  M.  incessantly,  and 
haunted  his  house  day  by  day.  What  discourses  yon 
there  used,  he  is  too  generous  to  remember.  But 
be  never  having  in  the  least  provoked  you,  for  you 
to  insult  thus  over  his  old  age,  to  traduce  him  hy 
your ,  scaramuccios^  and  in  your  own  person  as  a 
schoolmaster,  who*  was  bom  and  hath  lived  much 
more  ingenuously  and  liberally  than  yourself;  to 
have  done  all  this,  and  lay  at  last  my  simple  book 
to  his  charge,  without  ever  taking  care  to  inform 
yourself  better,  which  you  had  so  easy  opportunity 
to  do ;-  nay,  when  you  yourself  too  have  said,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  you  saw  no  such  great  matter  in  it, 
but  that  I  might  be  the  author  of  it ;  it  is  inhu. 
manly  and  inhospitably  done,  and  will  I  hope  be  a 
warning  to  all  others,  as  it  is  to  me,  to  avoid  (I 
iveill  not  say  such  a  Judas)  but  a  man  that  creeps 
iiiK)  all  companies}  to  jeer^  trepan,  and  betray  them^ 
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Mr.  Gumming  in  his  late  edition  of  Fellt* 
ham's  Resolves^  remarks,  in  the  short  account 
of  him  prefixed,  that — ^^  There  are  few  Eng- 
lish writers,  perhaps  none,  who  enjoyed  any 
considerable  celebrity  in  the  ages  in  which 
they  lived,  of  whom  less  is  known,  than  of  the 
author  of  the  Resolves ;  and  what  is  particu^ 
larly  remarkable,  though  this  production  of  his 
pen  has  passed  through  no  less  than  twelve  edi- 
tions, I  do  not  find  the  name  of  Owen  Fellt- 
ham  to  have  been  jmade  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  any  one  of  our  printed  biographical 
collections." 

It  appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Felltham  of  Suffolk,  gent,  who  died  in  l631; 
^nd  scarcely  any  other  particulars  of  his*  lif« 
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are  known  with  certainty.  He  was  probably 
connected,  in  quality  of  gentleman  of  the 
horse,  or  secretary,  with  the  family  of  the  earl 
of  Thomond;  since  in  the  dedication  pre- 
fixed  to  the  later  editions  of  the  Resolves^  and 
which  is  addressed  '^  To  the  Right  Hon.  my 
most  honoured  Lady  ]M[ary  Countess  Dowager 
of  Thomond,"  he  declares  ^'  that  most  of  them 
were  drawn  up  under  her  roof.'*  He  proba-i 
bly  died  about  the  year  1677. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Resolves  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  bears  the  date  of  16^8, 
His  motives  for  writing  the  Resolves  are  best 
explained  in  bis  own  words.     He  says  : 

'^  What  I  aim  at  in  it,  I  confess,  hath  nK>st 
yespect  to  myself;  that  I .  might  out  of  my 
own  school,  take  a  lesson,  which  should  serve 
jne  for  my  own  ■'pilgrimage ;  and  if  I  should 
wander,  my  own  items  might  set  me  in  Hea-^ 
ven's  direct  way  again.'*  ^*  We  do  not  (con- 
tinued he)  xun  into  crimes,  that  from  our  own 
mouth  have  had  sentence  of  condemnation.** 
.^ud  again-^"  that  I  might  curb  my  own  wild 
passions,  I  have  writ  these ;  and  if  thou  iindest  a 
Jine  may  mend  thee,  I  shall  think  I  have  divulged 
it  to  purpose.  Read  all,  and  use  thy  mind's, 
liberty ;  how  thy  suffrage  falls,  I  weigh  not : 
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for  it  was  not  so  much  to  please  others  as  to 
profit  myself.  In  the  preface  to  the  amended 
editions^  he  farther  observes — ^[  Sure  it  is,  the 
invitation  I  had  to  write  and  publish  them, 
were  not  so  much  to  please  others,  or  to  shew 
any  thing  I  had  could  be  capable  of  the  name 
of  parts ;  but  to  give  the  world  some  account 
how  I  spent  my  vacant  hours,  and  that  (by 
passing  the  press  tliey  becoming,  in  a  manner^ 
ubiquitaries)  they  might  every  where  be  as 
boundaries  to  hold  him  within  the  limits  of 
prudence,  honour,  and  virtue." 

To  the  eighth  and  subsequent  impressioiis 
of  the  Resolves  is  appended,  '^  A  brief  cha- 
racter of  the  Low  Countries  under  the  States  :'* 
and  some  letters  serious  and  sportive.  Of  this 
performance,  Mr.  Gumming  remarks  ^^  that  it 
proves  Felltham  to  have  been  a  very  lively  wit, 
as  well  as  a  grave  moralist.  It  abounds  with 
keen  strokes  of  humour,  chiefly  displayed  at 
jthe  expence  of  the  Hollanders,  and  affbrda 
spme  very  neat  and  entertaining  descriptions 
of  their  character,  ^heir  manners,  their  insti- 
tutions, and  of  several  of  their  large  cities,  &c. 
It  was  written  by  Felltham  when  a  youth>  as  a 
redi'eation,  while  on  a  three  weeks  tour  in  the 
I^ow  Countries."  , 
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For  a  somewhat  more  detailed  aecount  of 
this  author,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Cmnr, 
ming's  edition  of  the  Resolves^  publis]ied  last 
j'ear,  1806- 

Of  fame. ' 

It  may  seen^  strange,  tjiat  a  man  should  have  sutb 
an  earnest  desire  of  a  uoble  fame  and  memory,  after 
his  death  :  when,  at  the  st^me  tipie,  he  knows  that 
the  tongues  of  the  living  avail  nothing  to  the  good 
or  hurt  of  those  who  lie  in  their  graves ;  and  tha^; 
the  account  ipust  pass  upon  his  actions,  and  not  upon 
the  reports  of  others.  There  is  hardly  any  thing 
which  we  possess  that  we  reckon  of  equal  value  with 
fame  ;  our  wealth,  our  comfort,  nay,  sometimes  even 
our  lives,  are  held  cheap  when  they  come  in  compe- 
tition with  it.  When  Philip  asked  Democritus,  if 
he  did  not  fear  to  lose  his  head,  he  answered,  "  No ; 
for  if  he  did  lose  it,  the  Athenians  would  give  him 
one  that  would  be  immortal.'^  He  would  be  statued 
in  the  treasury  of  eternal  fame.  Ovid's  comfort, 
in  his  b^pishinent,  w^  his  fam(3 :— r 

I  ^  y  NU  nm  nmtale  ienmusy 
Pectoris  exceptis  ingennque  bonis. 
En  ego  cumpairid  caream^  'oofnsque,  domoquf^ 
fiaptaque  sintf  adimi  qua  potuere  mihi  ; 
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I 

Ingenio  tamen  ipse  meo  comitorquefruorque: 
Cctsar  in  hoc  potidt  juris  habere  nihil. 
Quillet  hanc  scevo  vitam  mihijiniat  ense : 
Me  tojncn  extincto,  fama  perennis  eritf 


All  that  we  hold  will  die, 


But  our  brave  thoughts  and  ingenuity. 

Even  I  that  want  my  country-house  and  friend, 

From  whom  is  ravish'd  all  that  fate  can  rend ; 

Possess  yet  my  own  genius,  and  enjoy 

That  which  is  more  than  Gsesar  can  destroy. 

Jlach  groom  may  Jiill  me :  but 'Whensoever  I  die,  ^ 

My  fame  shall  live  to  mate  eternity. 

Ovid's  Trist.  iii.  7- 

Plutarch  tdls  us  of  a  poor  Indian,  that  would  rather 
endure  death  than  shoot  before  Alexander,  having 
been  out  of  practice  ;  lest  by  shooting  ill  he  should 
mar  tbe  fame  he  had  acquired.  Desire  of  glory  is 
the  last  thing  that  even  wise  men  lay  aside.  For 
this  you  may  take  Tacitus.-r-f^iom  sapientibus,  cupido 
ghritt  niyoissima  exuitur.  It  was  Tamerlane's  prac^ 
tice  to  read  often  the  heroic  deeds  of  his  own  ancesr 
tors;  not  as  any  boast  to  himself,  but.  as  glorious 
examples  propounded  to  inflame  his  virtues.  The 
lioble  acts  of  our  predecessors,  are  as  flaming  bear 
pons,  which  fame  and  time  have  set  on  hills,  to  call 
i;is  tp  a  defence  of  virtue,  whensoever  vice  invades 
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the  commonwealth  of.  man.  Who  can  endure  ta 
skulk  away  his  life  in  an  idle  corner,  when  he  has 
the  means  of  usefulness  within  him,  and  finds  how 
fame  has  blown  about  deserving  names  ?  In  weak  and 
base  minds,  worth  begets  envy ;  but  in  those  which 
are  magnanimous,  emulation.  Roman  virtue  made 
Roman  virtues  lasting.  A  brave  man  never  dies ; 
but,'  like  the  phcenix,  others  rise  out  of  his  preserved 
ashes.  How  many  valiant  soldiers  does  a  generous 
leader  make !  Brutus  bred  many  constant  patriots. 
Fame,  I  confess,  1  find  more  eagerly  pursued  by 
the  heathen  race,  than  by  the  christian.  The  im- 
mortality (as  they  thought)  of  their  name,  was  to 
them  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  us ;  which 
often  made  them  sacrifice  their  lives  to  that  which 
they  esteemed  above  their  lives,  their  fame.  Chris- 
tians know  a  thing  beyond  it,  and  that  knowledge 
causes  them  to  give  but  a  secondary  respect  to  fame; 
there  being  no  reason  why  we  should  neglect  that 
whereon  all  ^nr  future  happiness  depends,  for  that 
which  is  nothing  but  a  name  of  empty  air.  Virtue 
were  a  kind  of  misery,  if  fame  only  were  all  the 
garland  that  crowned  her.  Glory  alone  were  a  re* 
ward  incompetent  for  the  toils  of  industrious  man^ 
This  follows  him  but  on  earth  ;  but  in  heaven  is  laid 
up  a  more  noble,  more  essential  recoiiipence.  Yet, 
as  it  is  a  fruit  which  springs  from  good  actions,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  who  loves  that,  loves 
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also  that  which  causes  it,  ^worthiness,     I  will  ho- 
nour fame  for  the  debcrving  deeds  which  produced  it- 
la  myself  I  will  respect  the  actions  that  may  merit 
it  5  and,  though  for  my  own  benefit,  I  will  not  much 
seek  it ;  yet  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  may  follow  me,  to 
incite  others,  that  they  may  go  beyond  me.     I  will, 
if  I  can,  tread  the  path  which  leads  to  it ;  if  I  find 
it,  I  shall  think  it  a  blessing  ;  if  not,  my  endeavour 
will  be  enough  for  discharging  myself  within,  though 
I  miss  it.     God  is  not  bound  to  reward  me  any  way ; 
if  he  accepts  me,  I  may  count  it  a  mercy.   I  like  him 
who  does  things  which  deserve  fame,  without  either 
search  or  caring  for  it.     For  a  mean  man  to  thirst 
for  a  mighty  fame,  is  an  absurd  ambition.     Can  we 
think  a  mouse  can  cast  a  shadow  like  an  elephant  ? 
Can  the  spairow  look  for  a  train  like  the  eagle  ?  A 
great  fame  is  for  princes  ;  and  such  as,  for  their  parts, 
are  the  glories  of  humanity  :  a  good  fame  may  crown 
the  private  man.     Let  the  world  speak  well  of  me, 
and  I  will  never  care,  though  it  does  not  speak  much. 
Check  thyself,  vam  man,  that  pursuest  fleeting  sha- 
dows. — Love  substances,    and  /est  thyself  content 
yrith  what  Boetius  tells  thee. — 

Quicumque  solam^  mente procc'piti,  petit, 

Suwmumque  credit,  gtoriafn  : 
JLat^  patentes  cctkeris  cemat  plagas, 

Arctumqu^  terrarum  situm. 
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Brevem  rephre  non  vaJentis  ambitum,      , 
Pudcbit  audi  fiominis, 

De  Consolationb, 

He  that  thirsts  for  glorious  prize, 

Thinking  that  the  top  of  all : 
Let  him  view  th*  expanded 'skies. 
And  the  earth's  contracted  ball. 
He'll  be  asham'd  then,  that  the  name  he  wai^, 
JFilk  not  the  short  walk  of  one  healthful  man, 


Of  being  over-valued. 

Let  me  have  but,  so  much  wisdom  as  that  I  may 
orderly  manage  myself  and  my  means ;  and  I  shf^l 
pever  care  to  be  pointed  at,  with  a  that  is  he,  I  wisji 
not  to  be  esteemed  wiser  than  usual :  they  that  are 
so  do  better  in  concealing  it,  than  in  telling  the  world 
of  it.  I  hold  it  a  greater  injury  to  b^  over-valued,  th9,n 
under ;  for  when  brought  to  the  touch,  the  onp  shall 
rise  with  praise,  while  the  other  shall  decline  with 
shame.  The  fqrmer  has  more  present  honour,  but 
less  safety  :  the  latfer  is  humbly  secure,  and  what  is 
wanting  in  renown  is  made  up  in  a  better  blessing, 
quiet.  There  is  no  detraction  worse  than  to  over- 
praise a  man  ;  for  if  his  worth  prove  short  of  what 
reporl:  doth  speak  him,  his  own  actions  are  cvpr  givi 
i|ig  the  lie  to  his  honour. 
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Of  Detrattion. 

In  some  dispositions  there  is  such  an  envious  kind 
of  pride,  that  they  cannot  endure  that  any  but  them* 
selves  should  be  set  forth  as  excellent :  so  that  whea 
they  hear  one  justly  praised,  they  will  either  openly 
detract  from  his  virtues  :  or,  if  those  virtues  be  like  a 
clear  and  shining  light,  eminent  and  distinguished,  so 
that  he  cannot  be  safely  traduced  by  the  tongue,  they 
will  then  raise  a!  suspicion  agaiiist  him  by  a  mysteri- 
ous silence,  as  if  there  were  something  remaining  to 
be  told,  which  over-clouded  even  his  bTightest  glory. 
Surely,  if  we  considered  detraction  to  proceed,  as  it 
does,  from  envy,  and  to  belong  only  to  deficient  minds, 
we  should  find,  that  to  applaud  virtue  would  procure 
us  far  more  honour,  than  underhandedly  seeking  to 
disparage  her.  The  former  would  shew  that  we 
loved  what  we  coniiiiendecf,  while  the  latter  tells  the 
world,  we  grudge  that  in  others  which  we  want  in 

•  •  *  •      .  « 

ourselves.  It  is  one  of  the  basest  Offices  of  man,  to 
make  his  tongue  the  lash  of  the  worthy.  Even  if  we 
do  know  of  faults  in  others,  I  think  we  can  scarcely 
shew  ourselves  more  nobly  virtuous,  than  in  having 
the  charity  to  conceal  them ;  so  that  we  do  not  flat- 
ter or  encourage  -them  in  their  failings.  But  to  re- 
late any  thing  we  may  know  against  our  neighbour, 
m  his  absence^  is  most  unbeseeming  conducU    And 
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who  will  not  condemn  him  as  a  traitor  to  repiitatioil 
and  society,  who  tells  the  private  fault  of  his  friend 
to  the  public  and  ill-natured  world?  When  two 
friends  ,part,  they  should  lock  up  one  another's  se-^ 
crets,  and  exchange  their  keys.  The  honest  mad 
will  rather  be  a  grave  to  his  neighbour's  errors,  thaa 
in  any  way  expose  them.  The  counsel  in  the  satira 
I  much  approve  : — 


Absentem  qui  redit  amicum  ; 


Qui  non  defendit,  alio  culpante  ;  solutos 
Qui  capiat  risus  hominum,  famamque  dicacis  ; 
Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest ;  commissa  tacere 
Qui  nequU;  hie  niger  est;  hunc  tu,  Rcmane,  cavefos 

HoRi  Sat.  i.  44 

He  who  malignant,  tears  an  absent  frigid, 
Or  w'hen  attacked  by  others,  don't  defend ; 
,    Who  trivial  bursts  of  laughter  strives  to  raise, 
And  courts  of  prating  petulance  the  praise  ; 
Of  things  he  never  saw,  who  tells  his  tale ; 
And  friendship's  secrets  knows  not  to  conceal ; 
This  man  is  vile ;  here  fix  your  mark  ; 
His  soil  is  black)  as  his  complexion's  dark. 

And  for  the  most  part,  he  is  as  dangerous  in  another 
vice  as  in  this.  He  that  can  detract  unworthily, 
when  thou  can'st  not  answer  him,  can  flatter  thee  as 
unworthily  when  thou  must  hear  him.  '  It  is  usual 
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with  him  to  smooth  it  in  the  chamber,  who  keeps  a 
railing  tongue  for  the  hall :  besides,  it  implies  a  kind 
of  cowardice  to  speak  against  another  when  he  is  not 
present  to  defend  himself.  The  valiant  man's  tongue, 
though  it  never  boasteth  vainly,  yet  is  ever  the  great- 
est coward  in  absence ;  but  the  coward  is  never  va- 
liant but  then.  There  is  nothing  argues  nature  more 
degenerate,  than  her  secretly  repining  at  another's 
merits.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  a  man  truly 
as  he  is :  but,  at  any  rate,  I  would  not  detract  from 
the  fame  of  the  absent :  it  is  then  a  time  for  praise, 
rather  than  for  reprehension.  Let  praise  be  sounded 
to  the  spreading  air ;  but  chidings  whispered  in  the 
kissed  ear :  which  teaches  us,  even  while  we  chide, 
to  love. 


■tMri* 


That  Virtue  and  Vice  generate  after  their  Kind. 

Virtue  begets  virtue ;  vice  begets  vice.  It  is  as 
natural  for  a  man  to  expect  a  return  of  virtue  out  of 
A^irtue,  and  a  return  of  vice  out  of  vice,  as  it  is  for 
him  to  expect  an  elephant  should  beget  an  elephant, 
or  a  serpent  beget  a  serpent.  Nay,  it  not  only  holds 
of  the  genus,  but  also  of  the  very  species  ;  and  often- 
times, the  proportion  of  that  species  too.  High  ac- 
tions beget  a  return  of  actions  that  are  so  ;  and  poor 
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low  ones  beget  a  return  of  the  like*  The  ech6  is  Ac- 
cording to  the  voice  that  speaks ;  the  report  of  the 
piece  is  proportionable  to  its  magnitude ;  if  it  be  but 
by  reflection  only,  the  beams  are  reverberated  bright^ 
aB  is  the  sun  that  shines  them ;  and  clouds  cast  a 
^hade  according  to  their  blackness.  The  Romans 
bestowed  on  Attalus  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus^  on 
account  of  his  friendship  and  munificence ;  and  he, 
to  express  his  gratitude,  not  having  any  children  of 
his  own,  left  the  city  of  Rome  the  heir  of  his  wealth; 
The  virtues  of  Terentius,  ant^  his  being  one  of  the 
Roman  senate,  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  Sci- 
pio's  manly  heart,  that  when  the  Carthaginians  came 
to  sue  to  him  for  peace,  he  would  not  hear  them  till 
they  brought  Terentius  forth,  discharged  of  his  im- 
prisonment ;  whom  he  placed  ou  the  throne  with  him- 
self. And  this  again  so  prevailed  with  Terentius, 
that  y^hen  Scipio  had  his  triumph,  Terentius,  though 
a  senator,  put  himself  into  Scipio's  livery^  and  as  his 
freedman,  waited  on  his  pompous  chariot.  He  teacheiar 
me  to  be  good,  who  does  me  good :  he  prompts  me 
to  enlarge  my  heart  to  him  (unless  my  virtue  be  to- 
tally dried  tip  and  withered,)  who  first  enlarges  his 
own  to  me.  And  the  same  efiect  hath  vice.  With 
the  froward  thou  shalt  learn  frowardness.  Passion 
enkindles  passion ;  and  pride  begets  pride.  How 
many  are  calm  and  quiet  till  they  meet  with  one 
who  is  choleric  !  He  who  sows  iniquity  must  look  X^ 
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)rtQ.p  it.  Did  not  David's  murder  and  adultery  bring 
the  sword  and  incest  into  his  family  ?  How  fatally  and 
strikingly  was  the  massacre  at  Paris  marked  by  the 
massacre  of  the  chief  actors  and  contrivers  of  it ! 
Charles  the  king,  before  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  died  bathed  in  blood ;  and  Aiyou^  his  successor, 
was  assassinated^  and  slain  in  the  same  room  that  the 
massacre  was  plotted  in^  Guise  was  murdered  by  the 
king's  order;  the  queen  was  consumed  with  grief; 
and  with  succeeding  civil  war,  both  Paris  and  the 
nation  torn.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  retalia- 
tion, which  is  afforded  in  the  story  of  Valentinian 
and  Maximus.  Valentinian  by  fraud  and  force  se- 
duced the  wife  of  Maximus  :  for  which  Maximus  by 
fraud  and  force  murdered  him  and  married  his  wife ; 
who,  from  disdain  at  being  forced  into  the  marriage^ 
and  a  desire  to  revenge  her  husband's  death,  plotted 
the  destruction  of  Maximus  and  Rome.  No  proverb 
is  more  true  than  the  saying  of  the  satirist : 

Ad  generum  Cereris  sine  ccede  et  sanguine^  pauci 
Descendunt  reges,  et  skcd  mortt  tyrannu 

Juv^  Sat*  x. 

Few  tyrants  find  death  natural,  calm,  or  good  ; 
But,  broach'd  with  slaughter,  roll  to  hell  in  blood. 

There  is  in  vices  not  only  a  natural  production  of 
«vil  in  general,  but  there  is  a  proportion  of  parts 

VOL.  III.  B  b 
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and  dimensions,  as  a  seed  bringing  forth  a  plant,  or 
the  parent  a  son.  Bagoas,  a  Persian  nobleman,  hav- 
ing poisoned  A.rtaxerxes  and  Arsamiies,  was  detected 
by  Darius,  and  forced  to  drink  poison  himself.  Dio- 
medes,  who  with  human  fiesh  fed  beasts,  was  at  last, 
by  Hercules,  made  their  food  himself.  Pope  Alex- 
ander the  Sixth,  having  designed  the  poisoning  of 
his  friend  cardinal  Adrian,  by  his  cup-bearer's  mis- 
take of  the  bottle,  took  the  draught  himself;  and  so 
died  by  the  same  engine  which  he  himself  had  ap* 
pointed  to  kill  another.  In  vain  do  they  exert  good, 
who  woul()  have  it  arise  out  of  evil.  I  may  as  well, 
when  I  plant  a  thistle,  expect  a  fig  ;  or  upon  sowing 
cockle,  \o6k  for  wheat,  as  to  think  by  indirect  courses, 
to  beget  my  \own  benefit.  The  best  policy  is  to  sow 
good  and  honest  actions,  and  then  we  may  expect  a 
harvest  that  is  answerable* 


Of  Neglect, 


/ 


There  is  the  same  difference  between  diligence  and 
neglect,  that  there  is  between  a  garden  properly  cul- 
tivated and  the  sluggard's  field  which  fell  under  Solo- 
mon's view,  when  overgrown  with  nettles  and  thorns. 
Tbr  one  is  clothed  with  beauty,  the  other  is  unplea- 
sant and  disgusting  to  the  sight.  Negligence  is  the 
rust  of  the  soul,  that  corrodes  through  all  her  b^st 
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jr^olutioiis.  What  nature  made  for  u&e,  for  strength^ 
sad  omameiit,  neglect  ak)n£  ^onvert^  to  trouble, weak-* 
ness,  and  deformity^  We  need  only  sit  stilly  ^nd  di&> 
ie^es  will  arise  fioija  the  mere  want  of  exercise. 

How  fair  soever  the  soul  may  be;  yet  whiletonnected 
with  our  fleshy  nature,  it  requires  centinoal  care  and 
vigilance  tp  prevent  its  being  soiled  a^d  9iscoloure4» 
Take  the  weedfers  from  the  Floraliumy  and  a  very  lit* 
ile  time  will  change  it  to  a  \^lderness ;  and  turn 
that  which  was  before  a  recreation  for  mai,  into  a 
habitation  for  vermin.  Mt  life  is  a  war&re  $  and 
we  ought  not,  while  passing  through  it,  todieep  with** 
out  a  sentinel,  or  march  without  a  scout.  He  who 
neglects  either  of  these  precautions^  exposes  himself 
to  surprise,  and  to  becoming  a  prey  to  the  diligence 
end  perseverance  of  his  adversary.  The  mounds  of 
life  and  virtue,  as  well  as  those  of  pastures,  will  decay  $ 
and  if  we  do  not  repair  them,  all  the  bea'sts  of  the 
field  will  enter,  and  tear  up  every  thing  good  which 
grows  within  them.  With  the  religious  and  well-dis»- 
posed,  a  slight  deviation  from  wisdom's  laws  will 
disturb  the  mind's  fair  peace.  Macarius  did  penance 
for  only  killing  a  gnat  in  anger.  Like  the  Jewish 
touch  of  things  unclean,  the  least  miscarriage  re- 
quires purification.  Man  is  like  a  watch  r  if  even- 
ing and  morning  he  be  not  wound  up  with  prayer 
end  circumspection,  he  is  unprofitable^rand  fiedse  ;  or 
serves  to  mislead.   If  the  instrument  be  not  truly  set, 

fe  b2 
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it  will  be^  harsh  and  out  of  tune ;  the  diapason  diev^ 
when  every  string  does  not  perform  his  part» 
Surely>  without  an  union  to  God,  we  cannot  be  se* 
cure  or  well.  Can  he  be  happy,  who  from  happi- 
ness is  divided  ?  To  be  united  to  God  we  must  be 
influenced  by  his  goodness,  and'  strive  to  imitate  his 
perfections^  Diligence  alone  is  a  good  patrimony ; 
but  neglect- will  waste  the  fairest  fortmie«  One  pre- 
serves and  gathers ;  the  other,  like  death,  is  the  dis- 
solution of  all.  The  industrious  bee,  by  her  sedulity 
in  summer,  lives  on  honey  all  the  winter.  But  the 
drone  is  not  only  cast  out  from  the  hive,  but  beaten 
mnd  punished. 


(    S7S    ) 
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France  painted  to  the  Life,  by  a  learned 
and  impartial  band. — Motto.— 

Quid  non  Gallia  parturit  ingens* 

Second  edition ;  London,  printed  for  William 
Leake,  at  tbe  Crown,  in  Fleet-street,  betwixt 
the  two  Temple  gates,  1657- 

Of  this  curious  book,  I  know  nothing  more 
than  what  we  are  told  in  the  title  page.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract,  that 
the  French  national  character  has  not  materi- 
ally altered  since  the  timfe  of  its  being  written. 

The  cart  stayeth,  and  it  is  fit  we  were  in  it;  horses 
we  could  get  none  for  money,  and  for  love  we  did  not 
expect  them.    We  are  now  mounted  in  oa<i  cbax\.^^>* 
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for  so  we  must  call  it.     An  Englishman  thought  it  a 
plain  cart,  and  if  it  needs  will  have  the  honour  of 
being  a  chariot,  let  it;  sure  I  am,  it  was  never  ordain- 
ed for  a  triumph.     At  one  end  were  fastened  three 
carcasses  of  horses,  and  three  bodies  which  had  been 
once  horses,  and  now  were  worn  to  dead  images. 
Had  the  statue  of  a  man  been  placed  on  any  one  of 
them,  it  might  have  been  hanged  up  at  an  inn  door 
to  represent  St.  George  on  horse-back ;  so  lifeless 
they,  were  and  so  little  moving :  yet  at  last  they  be- 
gan  to  crawl,  for  go  they  could  not.     This  converted 
me  from  my  former  heresy,  and  made  me  apprehend 
life  in  them ;  but  it  w^  so  little,  that  it  seemed  only 
enough  to  carry   them  to  the  next  pack  of  hounds. 
Thus  accommodated,  we  bade  farewell  to  Dieppe, 
and  proceeded  with  a  pace  so  slow,  that  we  thought 
our  journey  to  Roueq  would  prove  a  most  perfect 
emblem  of  the  motion  of  the  ninth  sphere,  which  was 
forty-nine  thousand  years  in  finishing.     But  this  was 
not  our  greatest  misery  ;  the  rain  fell  on  us  through 
©ur  tilt,  which  for  the  many  holes  in  it,  we  would 
have  thought  a  net.     The  dust  brake  plentifully  in 
upon  us  through  the  rails, of  our  chariot,  and  the  un^ 
equal  and  unproportionable  pace  of  it  startled  almost 
€very  bone  of  us.     I  protest  I  marvel  how  a  French-^ 
roan  durst  adventure  in  it.     Thus  endured  we  all  the 
diseases  of  a  journey,  and.  the  danger  of  three  severai 
deaths,  drowning,  choaking  with  the  mire,  and  break- 
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iiig  of  tbe  wheel,  besides  a  fear  of  being  famished  be- 
fore we  came  to  our  inn,  which  was  six  French  miles 
from  us.     The  mad  duke  that  in  the  play  undertook 
to  drive  two  snails  from  Millaine  to  Musco,  without 
staff,  whip,  or  goad ;  and  in  a  bravery  to  match  him, 
for  an  experiment,  would  here  have  had  matter  to 
have  tired  his  patience.     *     ♦     *     We  came  at  last 
to  Tostes,  the  place  destinate  to  our  lodging;  a  town 
like  the  v/orser  sort  of  market  towns  in  England. 
There  our  charioteer  brought  us  to  the  ruins  of  a 
house,  an  alehouse  I  would  scarce  have  thought  it, 
and  yet  in  spite  of  my  teeth  it  must  be  an  inn,  yea, 
and  that  an  honourable  one  too,  as  Don  Quixote's  host 
told  bim.     Despair  of  finding  there  either  bedding 
or  victuals  made  me  justt  like  the  fellow  at  the  gal- 
lows, who,  when  he  might  have  been  reprieved,  on 
conditionJie  would  marry  a  wench  which  there  sued 
for  him ;  having  viewed   well,  cried  to  the  hangman 
to  drive  on  his  cart.     The  truth  is,  Teschappay  du 
tonnere  et  rencheu  en  Ves  lair,  according  to  the  French 
proverb  ;  I  fell  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  hot  fire. 
One  of  the  house  (a  ragged  fellow  I  am  sure  he  was, 
and  so  most  likely  to  live  there)  brought  us  to  a  room 
somewhat  of  kindred  to  a  charnel-house ;  as  dark  and 
as  dampish ;  I  confess  it  was  paved  with  brick  at 
the  bottom,  and  had  towards  the  orchard  a  pretty 
hole,  which  in  former  times  had  been  a  window,  but 
now  the  glass    was   all   vanished.      By   tbe   light 
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that  came  in  at  the  hole,  I  first  perceived  that  I  was 
not  in  England.  There  stood  in  the  chamber  three 
beds,  if  at  the  least  it  be  lawful  so  to  call  them.  The 
foundation  of  them  was  of  straw,  so  infinitely  throng- 
ed together,  that  the  wool-pack  which  our  judges  sit 
on  in  the  parliament  were  melted  butter  to  them. 
Upon  this  lay  a  medley  of  flock's  and  feathers  toge- 
ther, sowed  up  in  a  large  bag,  (for  I  am  confident  it 
was  not  a  tick)  but  so  ill  ordered,  that  the  knobs 
stuck  out  on  each  side  of  it,  like  a  crab-tree  cudgel. 
lie  must  needs  have  fiesh  enough  that  lieth  upon  one 
of  them;  otherwise,  the  secend  night  would  wear  out 
his  bones.  The  sheets  they  brought  for  us  were  so 
coarse,  that  in  my  conscience  no  mariner  would 
vouchsafe  to  use  them  for  a.  sail ;  and  the  coverlid  so 
bare,  that  if  a  man  would  undertake  to  reckon  the 
threads,  he  need  not  miss  one  of  the  number.  The 
napery  of  the  table  was  suitable  to  the  bedding  ;  so 
foul  and  dirty,  that  I  durst  not  conceive  it  had  ever 
been  washed  above  once,  and  yet  the  poor  cloth  looked 
as  briskly,  as  if  it  had  been  promised  for  the  whole 
year  ensuing  to  escape  many  a  scouring.  The  nap- 
kins were  fit  companions  for  the  cloth ;  tmum  si  nove- 
risy  omma  nosti.  By  my  description  of  the  inn  you 
may  guess  at  the  rest  of  France.  Not  altogether  so 
wjretched,  yet  is  the  alteration  almost  insensible. 

Let  us  now  walk  into  the  kitchen,  and  observe 
their  provision ;  £^nd  here  we  found  j^  most  terrible 
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execution  commission  committed  on  the  person  of  a 
pullet.  My  hostess,  cruel  woman,  had  cut  the  throat 
of  it,  and  without  plucking  off  the  feathers,  tare  it 
into  pieces  with  her  hands,  and  afterwards  took  away 
skin  and  feathers  together,  just  as  we  strip  rabbits  in 
England.  This  done,  it  was  clapped  into  a  pan,  and 
fried  into  a  supper.  In  other  places  where  we  could  get 
meat  for  the  spit,  it  useth  to  be  presently  broached, 
and  laid  perpendicularly  over  the  fire  ;  three  turns  at 
most  dispatcheth  it,  and  bringeth  it  up  to  the  table, 
rather  scorched  than  roasted.  I  say,  where  we  could 
get  it;  for  in  these  rascally  inns  you  cannot  have  what 
you  would,  but  what  you  may ;  and  that  also  not  at 
the  cheapest.  At  Pontoise  we  met  with  a  rabbit, 
and  we  thought  we  had  found  a  great  purchase. 
Larded  it  was,  as  all  meat  is  in  that  country,  other- 
wisjB  it  is  so  lean  it  would  never  endure  the  roasting. 
In  the  eating  it  proved  so  tough,  that  I  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  it  was  any  more  than  three  removes 
from  that  rabbit  which  was  in  the  ark.  The  price, 
half-a-cruwn  English.  My  companions  thought  it 
over  dear ;  to  me  it  seemed  very  reasonable  ;  for  cer- 
tainly the  grass  that  fed  it  was  worth  more  than 
thrice  the  money  ;  but  I  return  to  Tostes, 

And  it  is  time,  you  might  perchance  else  have  lost 
the  sight  of  mine  hostess  and  her  daughters;  you  would 
have  sworn  at  first  blush  they  had  been  of  a  blood, 
^i)d  4t  had  been  great  pity  had  it  been  otherwise. 
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The  salutation  of  Horace,  0  mater  pulchra^  fiUa  put- 
chriorj  was  never  so  reasonable  as  here.  Not  to  ho- 
nour them  with  a  further  character,  let  this  suffice; 
that  their  persoas  kept  so  excellent  decorum  with  the 
house  and  furniture,  that  one  could  not  possibly  make 
use  of  Tully's,  Quam  dispari  dominaris  domino  /  But 
this  is  not  their  luck  only.  The  women,  not  of  Nor- 
mandy alone,  but  generally  of  all  France,  are  forced 
to  be  contented  with  a  little  beauty ;  and  she  which 
with  us  is  reckoned  among  the  vulgar,  would 
amongst  them  be  taken  for  a  princess,  fiut  of  the 
French  women  more,  when  we  have  taken  a  view  of 
the  dames  of  Paris ;  now  only  somewhat  of  their  ha- 
bit and  condition.  Their  habit,  in  which  th«y  dif- 
fer from  the  rest  of  France,  is  the  attire  of  their 
heads,  which  hangeth  down  their  backs  in  fashion  of 
a  veil.  In  Rouen  and  the  greater  cities,  it  is  made 
of  linen,  pure  and  decent ;  here  and  iQ  the  villages  it 
cannot  be  possibly  any  thing  else  than  an  old  dish- 
clout  turned  out  of  service,  or  the  corner  of  a  table 
cloth  reserved  from  washing.  Tteir  best  condition 
is  not  alwayg  visible;  they  shew  it  only  in  the  morn- 
ings, or  when  you  are  ready  to  depart,  and  that  is 
their  begging.  You  shall  have  about  you  such  a 
throng  of  these  ill  faces,  and  every  one  whining  out 
this  ditty,  P</ur  k^  servmtes ;  that  one  might  with 
greater  ease  distribute  a  dole  at  a  rich  man's  fune^ 
lal,  theM^  givQ  them  a  p^ony  :  had  you  a  purpose  tQ 
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giv6  them  unasked,  their  importunity  will  prevent 
yonr  speediest  bounty.  After  all  this  importunate 
begging,  their  ambition  reacheth  no  higher  than  a 
sol :  he  that  giveth  more,  outbiddeth  their  expecta* 
tion,  and  shall  be  counted  a  spendthrift. 

But  the  principal  ornaments  of  these  times  are  the 
men-servants,  the  raggedest  regiment  that  I  ever  yel 
looked  upon.  Such  a  thing  as  a  chamberlain  was 
never  heard  of  among  them,  and  good  clothes  are^  aa 
little  known  there  as  he,  By  the  habit  of  his  attend*^ 
ants,  a  man  would  think  himself  in  goal,  their  clothed 
either  full  of  patches  or  else  open  to  the  skin.  Bid 
one  of  them  wipe  your  boots,  he  presently  hath  re^ 
course  ^  the  curtains ;  with  those  he  will  perhaps 
rub  over  one  side,  and  leave  the  other  to  be  made 
clean  by  the  guest.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  he 
bath  written  the  copy.  They  wait  always  with  their 
hats  on  their  heads,  and  so  also  do  servant^  before 
their  masters :  attending  bare-neaded  is  as  much  out 
of  fashion  there  as  in  Turkey.  Of  all  French  fashions, 
in  my  opinion  the  most  unfitting  and  unseeming. 
Time  and  much  use  reconciled  me  to  all  other  things, 
which  were  at  the  first  offensive;  to  this  irreverent 
custom  I  returned  an  enemy.  Neither  can  I  see  how 
it  can  choose  but  stomach  the  most  patient,"  to  see 
the  worthiest  sign  of  liberty  usurped  and  profaned  by 
the  basest  of  slaves.  For  seeing  that  the  French 
peQs^nts  are  such  infamous  slaves  unto  'their  lords 
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and  princes,  it  cannot  be  but  those  which  are  their 
servants  must  be  one  degree  at  the  least  below  the 
lowest  condition.  *  ♦  ♦  This  French  sauciness 
had  drawn  me  out  of  my  way.  An  impudent  fami- 
liarity, which  I  must  confess  did  much  offend  me, 
and  to  which  I  will  still  profess  myself  an  open 
enemy.  Though  Jack  speak  French,  I  cannot  en- 
dure that  Jack  should  be  a  gentleman. 

The  present  French,  then,  is  nothing  but  an  old 
Gaul,  moulded  into  a  new  name ;  as  rash  he  is  as 
headstrong,  and  as  hair-brained.  A  nation  whom 
you  shall  win  with  a  feather,  and  lose  with  a  straw ; 
upon  the  first  sight  of  him  you  shall  have  him  as  fa^ 
miliar  as  your  sleep,  or  the  necessity  of '  breathing ; 
in  one  hour's  conference  you  may  endear  him  to 
you ;  in  the  second  unbutton  him  ;  the  third  pumps 
him  dry  of  all  his  secrets,  and  he  gives  them  you  as 
faithfully  as  if  you  were  his  ghostly  father,  and  bound 
to  conceal  them,  sub  sigiUo  confessianis  ^  when  you 
have  learned  this  you  may  lay  him  aside,  for  he  is  no 
longer  serviceable.  If  you  have  any  humour  in  hold- 
ing him  in  a  further  acquaintance,  (a  favour  which  he 
confesseth,  and  I ,  believe  him,  he  is  unworthy  of) 
himself  will  make  the  first  separation.  He  has  said 
over  his  lesson  now  unto  you,  and  now  must  find 
out  somebody  else  to  whom  to  repeat  it.  Fare  hin^ 
well ;  he  is  a  garment  whom  I  would  be  loth  to 
wear  above  two  days  together,  for  in  that  time  b» 
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vlll  be  thread^bare.  Familiare  est  homtnis  omnia  sibi 
remittere^  saitb  Velleius,  of  all,  it  holdeth  most  pro* 
perly  in  this  people.  He  is  very  kind-hearted  to 
himself,  and  thinketh  himself  as  free  from  wants,  as 
he  is  full :  so  much  he  hath  in  him  the  nature  of  a 
Chmoisy  that  he  thinketh  all  men  blind  but  himself. 
In  this  private  self-conceitedness  he  hateth  the  Spa- 
niard, loveth  not  the  English,  and  contemneth  the 
German  :  himself  is  the  only  courtier  and  complete 
gentleman ;  but  it  is  his  own  glass  which  he  seeth 
in.  Out  of  this  conceit  of  his  own  excellency,  and 
partly  out  of  shallowness  of  brain,  he  is  very  liable 
to  exceptions  ;  the  least  distaste  that  can  be  draweth 
his  swerjd,  and  a  minute's  pause  sheatheth  it  to  your 
hand  :  afterwards,  if  3'ou  beat  him  into  better  man- 
ners, he  shall  take  it  kindly  and  cry  serviieur.  In 
this  one  thing  they  are  wonderfully  like  the  devil ; 
meekness  or  submission  makes  them  insolent,  a  little 
resistance  putteth  them  to  theic  heels,  or  makes  them 
your  spaniels.  In  a  word  (for  I  have  held  l^im  too 
long)  he  is  a  walking  vanity  in  a  new  fashion. 

I  will  giv^  you  now,  a  taste  of  his  table,  which  you 
shall  iind  in  a  measure  furnished,  (I  speak  not  of  the 
peasant)  but  not  with  so  full  a  manner  as  with  us. 
Their  beef  they  cut  out  into  such  chops,  that  that 
which  goeth  there  for  a  laudable  dish  would  b^ 
thought  here  a  university  commons,  new  served 
from  the  hatch.     A  loin  of  mutton  serves  amongst 
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them  for  three  roastings,  besides  the  hazard  of  mak'< 
ing  potage  with  the  rump.     Fowl  also  they  have  iil 
good  plenty ;  especially  such  as  the  king  found  in 
Scotland :  to  say  truth,  that  which  they  have  is  suf* 
iScient  for  nature  an'd  a  ^friend,  were  it  not  for  th« 
mistress  or  the  kitchen-wench.     I  have  heard  much 
£Eime  of  the  French  cooks;  but  their  skill  lieth  not  in 
the  neat  handHng  of  beef  or  mutton.     They  have  (as 
generally  have  all  this  nation)  good  fancies,  and  are 
special  fellows  for  the  making  of  puff  pastes,  and  the 
ordering  of  banquets.    Their  trade  is  not  to  feed  the 
belly,  but  the  palate.     It  is  now  time  you  were  set 
down,  where  the  first  thing  you  must  do  is  to  say 
your  own  grace;  private  graces  are  as  ordinary  there 
as  private  masses,  and  from  thence  1  think  they  leara-^ 
ed  them.     That  done,  fall  to  where  you  like  best  i 
they  observe  no  method  in  their  eating,  and  if  you 
look  for  a  carver  you  may  rise  fasting.     When  you 
are  risen,  if  you  can  digest  the  sluttishness  of  the 
cookery,  (which  is  most  abominable  at  £rst  sight)  I 
dare  trust  you  in  a  garrison  ;  follow  him  to  churchy 
and  there  he  will  shew  himself  most  irreligious  and 
irreverent ;  1  speak  not  of  all,  but  the  general.     At  a 
mass   in   Cordelier's   church   in   Paris,   I  saw  two 
French  papists,  even  when  the  most  sacred  mys* 
tery  of  their  faith  was  celebrating,  break  out  into 
such  a  blasphemous  and  atheistical  laughter,  that 
even  an  Et/mkk  would  have  hated  it:  it  was  well 
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thty  were  known  to  be  catholics,  otherwise  some 
French  hot-head  or  other  would  have  sent  them 
laughting  to  Pluto.  ^ 

The  French  language  is  indeed  very  sweet  and 
Selectable  ;  it  is  cleared  of  all  harshness  by  the  cut- 
ting and  leaving  out  the  consonants,  which  maketh 
it  fall  oflF  the  tongue  very  volubly  :  yet  in  mine  opi- 
nion it  is  rather  elegant  than  copious  ;  and  therefore 
is  much  troubled  for  want  of  Words  to  find  out  peri- 
phrasies.  It  expresseth  very  much  of  itself  in  the 
action ;  the  head,  body,  and  shoulders,  concur  all 
the  pronouncing  of  it ;  and  he  that  hopeth  to  speak 
it  with  a  good  grace,  must  have  something  in  him 
of  the  mimic.  It  is  enriched  with  a  full  number  of 
significant  proverbs,  which  is  a  great  help  to  the 
French  humour  in  scoffing,  and  very  full  of  courtship, 
which  maketh  all  the  people  complimental ;  the 
poorest  cobler  in  the  village  hath  his  court  cringes, 
and  his  eau  bemste  de  cour,  his  court  holy  water,  as 
perfectly  as  the  prince  of  Cond6. 

In  the  passadoes  of  their  courtship,  they  express 
themselves  with  much  variety  of  gesture;  and  indeed 
it  doth  not  misbecome  them.  Were  it  as  graceful  in 
the  gentlemen  of  other  pations  as  in  them,  it  were 
worth  your  patience;  but  the  affectation  of  it  is 
scurvy  and  ridiculous.  Quocumque  sdutationis  artjficio 
€wrpu8  in/fectant,  putes  nihil  istd  institatime  magis  con-' 
xenire,     Vicinw  autem  gentes  ridiaUo  errore  deceptce. 
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ejiudem  venustatis  imitatumem  Ingram  fachmt  et  tit* 
gratam :  as  one  happily  observed  at  being  amongst 
them.  I  have  heard  of  a  young  gallant  son  to  a  great 
lord  of  one  of  the*  three  British  kingdoms,  that  spent 
some  years  in  France  to  learn  fashions;  at  his  re-^ 
turn  he  desired  to  see  the  king,  and  his,  father  pro^ 
cured  him  an  interview.  When  he  came  within  the 
presence  chamber  he  began  to  compose  his  head,  and 
carried  it  as  though  he  had  been  ridden  with  a  mar- 
tingale; next  he  fell  to  draw  back  his  legs,  and 
thrust  obt  his  shoulders,  and  that  with  Such  a  grace- 
less apishness,  that  the  king  asked  him  if  he  meant 
to  shpulder  him  out  of  his  chair ;  and  so  left  him  to 
act  out  his  compliments  to  the  hangings.  In  their 
courtship  they  bestow  even  their  highest  titles  upon 
those  of  the  lowest  condition.  This  is  the  vice  also 
of  their  common  talk.  The  beggar  begetteth  moH' 
sieurs  and  madames  to  his  sons  and  daughters,  as  idf 
miliarly  as  the  king :  were  there  no  other  reason  to 
persuade  me  that  the  Welch, or  Britons  were  the  de- 
scendants of  tfee  Gauls,  this  only  were  sufficient,  that 
they  would  all  be  gentlemen. 

His  discourse  runneth  commonly  on  two  wheels, 
treason  and  ribaldry ;  1  never  heard  people  talk  less 
reverently  of  their  prince,  nor  more  saucily  of  hi* 
actions;  scarce  a  day  passeth  away  without  some 
seditious  pamphlet  printed  and  published,  in  th^  dis- 
grace of  the  king  or  of  some  of  his  courtiers.    These 
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are  every. man's  money,  and  he  that  buyeth  them  is 
not  coy  of  the  contents,  be  they  never  so  scanda* 
lous  :  of  all  humours  the  most  harsh  and  odious. 
Take  him  from  this  (which  you  can  hardly  do  till 
lie  hath  told  all)  and  then  he  falleth  upon  his  ribaldry; 
withput  these  crutches  his  discourse  would  never  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  his  company.  Thus  shcJl 
you  have  them  relate  the  stories  of  their  own  un- 
cleann^ss,  with  a  face  as  confident  as  if  they  had  had 
no  accident  to  please  their  hearers  more  commend- 
able. Thus  will  they  reckon  up  the  several  profana-* 
tions  of  pleasure,  by  which  they  have  dismanned 
themselves ;  sometimes  not  sparing  to  descend  unto 
particulars.  A  valiant  captain  never  gloried  more 
in  the  number  of  the  cities  he  had  taken,  than  they 
do  of  the  several  women  they  have  prostituted, 

Egregiam  vero  laudenif  et  spolia  ampla  ! 

Foolish  and  most  perishing  wretches,  by  whom 
each  several  incontinency  is  twice  committed,  furit 
in  the  act,  and  secondly  in  the  beasts 
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Robert  Boyle,  the  seventh  son  and  four- 
teenth child  of  Richard  earl  of  Cork,  was 
born  at  Lismore  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
province  of  Munster  in  Ireland^  1626-7.  He 
v^as  taught  Latin  by  one  of  the  earl's  chap- 
lains ;  aind  Fre^nch  by  a  Frenchman  resident 
in  the  house.  When  eight  years  of  age,  he 
entered  at  Eton-school,  under  Mr.  Harrison, 
then  master  of  that  seminary ;  where  having 
remained  about  four  years,  he  was  sent,  in  1638, 
with  his  brother  Francis,  lately  married,  on 
his  travels  to  the  continent,  under  the  soper-* 
intendance  of  Mr.  Marcombes.  They  landed 
at  Dieppe  in  Normandy,  and  proceeded  thence 
to  Rouen,  Paris,  Lyons,  and  finally  to  Geneva, 
,  where,  his  governor  having  a  family,  he  and 
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Ills  brother  remained  to  pursue  their  studies^ 
Here  Boyle  resumed  themathemaj;icsj  in  which 
he  had  been  initiated  at  Eton.  • 

An   anecdote,  which  explains  the  eause  of 
his  first  attention  to  mathematical  subjects^ 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence;  as  it 
indicates  not  merely  the  early  developem^nt  of 
his  reasoning  powers,  but  exhibits  in  a  striking 
manner,  a  general  and  important  fact  in  educa-* 
tion.    Boyle,  when  at  school,  and  befofe  he 
was  ten  years  of  age,  was  so  seriously  attacked 
with  an  ague>  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
suspend  his  studies ;  or,  at  least,  to  allow  him 
to  please  his  own  fancy  in  the  choice  of  books* 
He  chose  Romances,  which  produced  such  dis* 
sipation  of  thought  and  unsettledness  of  mind, 
that  even  on  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he 
found  it  difficult  to  fix  his  attention  to  any  one 
subject.    To  cure  this  mental  disease,  he  re- 
sorted to  an  expedient,  which  will  excite  as- 
tonishment, if  we  consider  his  tender  yearsi 
He  applied  forcibly  to  the  extraction  of  the 
square  and  cube  roots,  and  the  solution  of  al- 
gebraical equations.    This  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect.   It  moreover  gave  a  permanent  direction 
to  his  talents,  and  was  the  embryo  of  that 
great  birth  of  philosophical    discoveries^   U^ 
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subsequently  brought  forth,  and  by  which  hb 
name  has  become  immortal. 

He  quitted  Geneva  in  1641,  and  passing 
through  Switzerland  and  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
sons,  eijtered  Lombardy ;  and  pursuing  hi» 
rout  through  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Verona^ 
arrived  at  Venice,  where  having  staid  a  short 
time,  he  returned  to  the  continent  and  spent 
the  winter  at  Florence.  During  his  stay  in 
this  city,  the  famous  Galileo  died  at  a  village 
in  the  vicinity.  He  tlience  visited  Rome, 
Leghorn,  and  Genoa;  and  in  1644,  he  with 
his  brother  returned  to  England. 

Boyle  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  that 
-society  styled  by  him  the  invisible,  by  them- 
selves,  the  j)Ai7o5opA2ca/ college,  who,  after  the 
restoration,  were  incorporated  under  the  title 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1654,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Oxford,  on  account  of  the 
various  adaptations  of  the  plaice  to  retirement, 
study,  and  philosophical  intercourse.  It  oc- 
casioned also  the  removal  of  the  invisible  col- 
lege, from  London  to  that  university.  During 
his  residence  here,  he  invented  the  air-pump. 
He  finally  settled,  however,  in  London,  where 
he  died  in  I691. 

The  writings  of  Boyle  are  very  voluminous  j 
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the  greater  part  on  subjects  of  mechanical 
philosophy  ;  and  not  a  few  on  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  The  foUdwing  will  be  found  a 
tolerably  correct  list,  exclusive  of  his  numerous 
papers  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  His  first  work  of 
any  importance  was  that  subsequent  to  his  dis- 
covery of  the  air  pump,  entitled, 

1.  New  Experiments  touching  the  Spring  of 
the  Air.  Published  shortly  after  the  restofa- 
tion,  in  I66O. 

2.  Physiological  Essays,  and  other  Tracts, 
1661.  * 

3.  The  Sceptical  Chemist,  I66I. 

4.  Considerations  on  the  Usefulness  of  Ex- 
perimental Natural  Philosophy,  1663. 

5.  Experiments  and  Considerations  upon 
Colours;  to  which  was  added,  a  Letter,  con- 
taining. Observations  upon  a  Diamond  that 
shines  in  the  dark. 

B.  -Considerations  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

7.  Occasional  Reflections  on  several  Sub- 
jects; to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Nature  and  Use  of  such  kind  of 
Writings,^  1665. 

S.  Experiments  and    Observations  relative 
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to  an  experimental    History    of  Cold^  with 
several  Pieces  thereunto  annexed^  1665. 

Q.  Hydrostaticai  Paradoxes^  made  out  by 
new  Experiments,  for  the  most  part  physica} 
and  easy,  1666. 

10.  The  Origin  of  Forms  and  Qualities,  ac- 
cording to  Corpuscular  Philosophy,  illustrated, 
Iby  Experiments,  1666. 

11.  Contiauation  of  new  Experiments, 
touching  the  Spring  and  Weight  of  the  Air  | 
%o  which  is  added,  a  Discourse  of  the  Atmo- 
spheres of  consistent  Bodies,  1669* 

12.  Of  tl>e  Cosmical  Qualities  of  Things, 
liS70. 

13.  Considerations  on  the  Usefulness  of  Ex-^^ 
perimental  and  Natural  Philosophy,  the  second 
part,  l671. 

14.  A  Collection  of  Tracts  upon  several  use? 
ful  and  important  points  of  Practical  Philoso*? 
phy,  1671, 

15.  Essay  abput  the  Origin  and  Virtue  of 
Pems,  1672. 

16.  A  Collection  of  Tracts  touching  the  Re» 
Jation  between  Flame  and  Air,  1672. 

17.  Essays  on  the  strange  Subtlety,  great 
Rffipacy,  and  determinate  Nature  of  Effluvia  { 
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to  which  were  added,  variety  of  Experiments 
on  other  Subjects,  1673. 

18.  A  Collection  of  Tracts  on  the  Saltness 
of  the  Sea,  the  Moisture  of  the  Air,  the  natural 
and  praeternatural  State  of  Bodies ;  to  which 
is   prefixed,   a   Dialogue   'Concerning     Cold, 

1674. 

19.  A  Collection  of  Tracts,  comprehending 
some  Suspicions  about  hidden  Qualities  of  the 
Air;  Animadversions  upon  Mr.  Hobbes's 
Problem  about  a  Vacuum ;  a  Discourse  or 
the  Cause  of  Attraction  by  Suction,  1674. 

20.  In  1675,  he  printed.  Considerations 
about  the  Reconcileableness  of  Reason  and 
Religion,  by  T.  E.  a  Layman ;  to  which  was 
annexed,  a  Discourse  about  the  Possibilit}'  of 
the  Resurrection,  by  Mr.  Boyle. — Both  these 
were  written  by  Boyle ;  the  signature  of  the 
first  being  merely  the  final  letters  of  his  name. 

21.  An  Experimental  Discourse  of  Quicksil- 
ver growing  hot  with  Gold.  Printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  1675. 

22.  Experiments  and  Notes  about  the  Me- 
chanical Origin  of  particular  Qualities,  r676. 

23.  Observations  on  an  artificial  Substance 
that  shines  without  any  preceding  Illustra- 
tion, 1678. 
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24.  Historical  Account  of  a  Degradation  of 
Gold,  made  by  an  Anti-elixir,  1678. 

25.  Tracts;  the  Aerial  Noctiluca;  and  a 
Process  of  a  factitious,  self-shining  Substance, 
1680. 

26.  A  Discourse  of  Things  above  Reason, 
1681. 

27.  New  Experiments  and  Observations 
upon  the  icy  Noctiluca  ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
Chemical  Paradox,  making  it  probable,  that 
|heir  principles  are  transmutable,  so  that  out 
of  one  pf  them,  others  may  be  produced,  1682. 

28.  The  second  part  of  the  Continuation  of 
pew  Experiments  touching  the  Spring  and 
Weight  pf  the  Air,  and  a  large  Appendix, 
1682. 

29«  Letter  to  Dr.  John  Beale,  relative  to 
inaking  Fresh  Water  out  of  Salt,  1683. 

SO.  Memoirs  for  the  Natural  History  of  Hu* 

man  Blood,  1684. 

31.  Experiments  and  Considerations  about 

the  Porosity  of  Bodies,  in  two  parts ;  the  fir^t 
relating  to  Animals,  the  second  to  solid  Bodies, 
1Q84, 

32.  Short  Memoirs  for  the  natural  experi- 
mental History  of  Mineral  Waters,  with  dir 
sections  as  to  the  several  Methods  of  trying 
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them;  including  abundance  of  new  and  use- 
ful Remarks,  as  well  as  several  curious  Expe- 
riments,  1685. 

S3.  An  Essay  of  the  great  Effects  of  languid 
and  unheeded  Motion;  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  an  experimental  Discourse  of  some 
hitherto  little  regarded  Causes  of  the  Insalu- 
brity and  Salubrity  of  the  Air,  and  its  Elfects, 
1685. 

34.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Reconcileable- 
ness  of  Specific  Medicines  to  the  Corpuscu- 
lar Philosophy ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Discourse 
of  the  Advantages  attending  the  use  of  simple 
Medicines.  To  these  philosophical,  he  added 
a  Theological  Discourse  of  the  high  Venera- 
tion Man's  Intellect  owes  to  God,  particularly 
for  his  Wisdom  and  PoWer,  1685. 

35.  Free  Enquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received 
Notion  of  Nature,  I686. 

36.  The  Martyrdom  of  Theodora  and  Dy- 
dimia;  a  work  drawn  up  in  his  youth,  1687- 

»  37.  A  Disquisition  into  the  final  Causes  of 
natural  Things;  and  whether,  if  at  all,  with 
what  caution  a  Naturalist  should  admit  them  ; 
to  which  is  added,  an  Appendix  about  vitiated 
sight,  1688, 
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I  shall  present  the  reader  with  an  extract 
from  this  piece.  The  author  proposes  at  the 
outset,  these  four 'questions :  1.  Whether  ge* 
nerally  or  indefinitely  speakings '  there  be  any 
final  causes  of  things  corporeal,  knowable  by 
naturalists?  2.  Whether,  if  the  first  question 
be  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  we  may  consi- 
der final  causes  in  all  sorts  of  bodies,  or  only 
in  some  peculiarly!  qualified  ones  ?  3.  Whe- 
ther, or  in  what  sense,  the  acting  for  ends^ 
may  be  ascribed  to  an  intelligent  (and  eren 
inanimate)  body?  4.  And,  lastly,  how  far^ 
and  with  what  cautions,  arguments  may  be 
framed  upon  the  suppositon  of  final  causes  f 

Sect,  !• 

To  begin  with  the  first  question.  Those  that 
would  exclude  final  causes  from  the  consideration  of 
the  naturalist,  are  wont  to  do  it,  (for  ought  I  have 
observed)  upon  one  of  these  two  accounts;  eitfier 
that  with  Epicurus,  they  think  the  world  was  the 
production  of  atoms  and  chanc^,  without  any  interven- 
tion of  a  deity;  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  im- 
proper and  vain  to  seek  for  final  causes  in  the  effects 
of  chance :  or  that  they  judge  with  Des  Cartes,  that 
God  being  an  omniscient  agent,  it  is  rash  and  pre- 
sumptuous for  men  to  think,  that  they  know,  or  can 
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uwestigate,  what  ends  he  proposed  to  himself  in  his 
.actings  about  his  creatures.  The  ground  on  which  the 
Epicureans  have  rejected  final  causes  has  been  disal-^ 
lowed  by  the  philosophers  of  almost  all  other  sects ; 
and  some  have  written  sufficient  confutations  of  it, 
which  therefore  I  shall  here  forbear  to  insist  on; 
though  some  things  I  shall  upon  occasion  observe, 
that  may  help,  if  not  suffice,  to  discredit  so  unrea^ 
sonable  an  opinion.  3ut  the  Cartesian  argument 
]bas  been  so  prevalent  among  many  learned  and  in- 
genious men,  that  it  will  be  worth  while  (if  it  be 
but  to  excite  better  pens)  to  spend  some  time  in 
the  consideration  of  it.     *     *     *     * 

I  shall  beg  leave  to  premise  a  distinction,  which, 
though  novel,  I  shall  venture  to  employ,  because  it 
comprises  and  distinguishes  some  things,  which  I 
think  ought  neither  to  be  overlooked  nor  confounded^ 

I  conceive,  then,  that  when  we  speak  of  the  ends 
which  nature,  or  rather  the  author  of  nature,  is  said 
to  have  in  things  corporeal,  one  of  these  four  things 
may  be  signified;  or,  if  you  like  that  expression  bet- 
ter, the  end  designed  by  nature  may  be  fourfold : 

4 

First,  there  may  be  some  grand  and  general  ends 
of  the  whole  world ;  such  as  the  exercising  and  dis- 
playing the  creator's  immense  power  and  admirable 
wisdom ;  the  communication  of  his  goodness,  and 
Hhe  admiration  and  thanks  due  to  him  from  his  in- 
jtelligent  creatures/  for  these  his  divine  excellencies, 
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whose  productions  raaniifest  his  glory.  And  these 
ends,  because  they  regard  the  creation  of  the  whole 
universe,  I  call  the  universal  ends  of  God,  or  nature. 
Secondly,  in  a  ^mewhat  more  restrained  sense^ 
there  may  be  ends  designed  in  the  number,  ^bric, 
placing,  and  ways  of  moving  the  great  masses  of 
miatter,  that  for  their  bulks  or  qualities,  are  consi- 
derable parts  of  the  world;  since  it  is  very  proba- 
ble, ^at  these  bodies,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and 
fixed  stars,  and  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  perhaps 
each  of  its  two  chief  parts,  the  eartl)  and  the  sea, 
were  so  framed  «nd  placed,  as  not  only  to  be  capa- 
ble of  persevering  in  then*  own  present  state,  but 
also,  as  was  most  conducive  to  the  universal  ends 
of  creation,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  world,  where- 
of they  are  notable  parts.  Upon  which  accounts, 
these  ends  may,  for  distinction's  ^ake,  be  called  cos* 
mical  or  systematical,  as  regarding  the  symmetry 
of  the  great  system  of  the  world, 
•  There  is  a  third  sort  of  ends,  that  do  more  pe- 
culiarly concern  the  parts  of  animals,  (and  probably 
plants  too)  which  are  those ;  that  the  particular  p^ts 
of  animals  are  destinated  to  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  animal  himself,  as  he  is  an  entire  and 
distinct  system  of  organized  parts,  destinated  to  pre- 
serve himself  and  propagate  his  species,  upon  such 
a  theatre  (as  the  land,  water,  or  air,)  as  his  structure 
^d  circumstances  determine  him  to  ^t  hi$  p^t  ont 
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And .  tkese  ends,  to  discriminate  them  from  others^ 
xnay  be  called  animal  ends. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  there  is  another  sort  of  ends 
which,  because  the^  relate  particularly  to  man,  may 
for  brevity's  sake,  be  called  human  ends ;  which  are 
those  that  are  aimed  at  by  nature,  where  she  is  said 
to  frame  animals  and  vegetables,  and  other  of  her 
productions,  for  the  use  of  man.  And  these  ends 
themselves  may  be  distinguished  into  mental,  that 
relate  to  his  mind;  and  corporeal,  that  relate  to  his 
body,  not  only  as  he  is  an  animal,  framed  like  other 
animals,  for  his  own  preservation,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  species  (mankind);  but  also  as  be  is 
framed  for  dominion  over  other  animals  and  works  of 
nature,  and  fitted  to  make  them  subservient  to  the 
destinations,  that  one  may  suppose  to  have  been 
made  of  them  to  his  service  and  benefit.     *     »     ♦ 

To  come  now  to  the  ihing  itself,  whereas  Monsieur 
Des  Cartes  objects,  that  it  is  a  presumption  for  man  to 
pretend  to  be  able  to  investigate  the  ends  that  the  om- 
tiiscient  God  proposed  to  himself  in  the  making  of  his 
creatures;  I  consider  by  way  of  answer,  that  there  are 
two  very  differing  w  ays,  wherein  a  man  may  pretend 
to  know  the  ends  of  God  in  his  visible  works;  for  he 
may  either  pretend  to  know  only  some  of  God's  ends 
in  some  of  his  works;  or  he  may  pretend  to  know  ail 
his  ends.  He  that  arrogates  to  himself  tb  discover 
God's  ends  in  this  latter  sense,  M^ill  scarce  be  ex- 
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cused  froni  a  higti  presumption,  and  no  less  a  iollj^ 
from  the  reason  lately  intimated  in  the  Cartesian 
objection.  But  to  pretend  to  know  God's  ends  in 
the  former  sense,  is  not  a  presumption ;  but  rather 
to  take  notice  of  them  is  a  duty.  For  there  are  some 
things  in  nature  so  curiously  contrived,  and  so  ex- 
quisitely fitted  for  certain  operations  and  uses,  that 
it  seems  little  less  than  blindness  in  him,  that  ac- 
knowledges with  the  Cartesians,  a  most  wise  au- 
thor of  things,  not  to  conclude,  that  though  they 
may  have  been  designed  for  other  .(and  pernaps 
higher)  uses,  yet  they  were  designed  for  this  use. 
As  he,  that  sees  the  admirable  fabric  of  the  coats, 
humours,  and  muscles  of  the  eyes,  and  how  excel- 
lently all  the  parts  are  adapted^ to  the  making  up 
of  an  organ  of  vision,  can  scarce  forbear  to  believe, 
that  the  author  of  nature  intended  it  should  serve  the 
animal  to  which  it  belongs,  to  see  with.  The  Epi- 
cureans, indeed,  that  believe  the  world  to  have  been 

produced   but  by   the   casual  concourse  of  atoms^ 

• 

without  the  intervention  of  any  intelligent  being, 
may  have  a  kind  of  excuse,  ^hereof  other  philoso- 
phers are  destitute,  that  acknowledge  a  deity,  if  not 
also  a  providence.  For  the  very  supposition,  for 
instance,  that  a  man's  eyes  were  made  by  chance, 
argues,  that  they  need  have  no  relation  to  a  design- 
ing agent;  and  the  use  that  a  man  makes  of  them, 
may  be  either  casual  too,  or  at  least  may  be  an  elFcct 
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of  his  knowledge,  not  of  nature's.  But  when,  upon 
the  anatomical  dissection  of  the  optical  considera- 
tion of  a  hvman  eye,  we  use  it  as  exquisitely  fitted  to 
be  an  organ  of  sight,  as  the  best  artificer  in  the 
world  could  have  framed  a  little  engine,  purposely 
and  mainly  designed  for  the  use  of  seeing ;  it  is  very 
harsh  and  incongroous  to  say,  that  an  artificer,  who 
is  too  intelligent  either  to  do  things  by  chance,  or  to 
make  a  curious  piece  of  workmanship,  without 
knowing  what  uses  it  is  fit  for,  should  not  design  it 
for  an  use  to  which  it  is  most  fit.     •     *     *     * 

He  further  illustrates  this  idea  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  ' 

Suppose  that  a  countryman,  being  in  a  clear  day 
brought  into  the  garden  of  some  famous  mathema- 
tician, should  see  there  one  of  those  curious  gnomo- 
nic  instruments  that  shew  at  once  the  place  of  the 
sun  in  the  zodiac,  his  declination  from  the  equator, 
the  day  of  the  month,  the  length  of  the  day,  &c.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  presumption  in  him,  being  unac- 
c[uainted  with  the  mathematical  disciplines,  and  the 
several  intentions  of  the  artist,  to  pretend  or  think 
himself  able  to  discover  all  the  ends  for  which  so 
curious  and  elaborate  a  piece  was  framed.  But 
when  he  sees  it  furnished  with  a  style,*  with  horary 
lines  and  numbers,  and,  iii  shorty  with  all  the  re- 
quisites of  a  sun-dial, ,  and  manifestly  perceives   the 
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shadow  to  mark^  from  time  to  time,  tlie  hour  of 
the  day,  it  would  be  no  more  a  presumption  than  an 
error  in  him  to  conclude,  that,  (whatever  other  uses 
the  instrument  is  fit  or  was  designed  for)  it  is  a  sun- 
dial, that  was  meant  to  shew  the  hour  of  the  day. 

lie  afterwards  says : 

I  readily  admit,  that  in  physics,  we  should  indeed 
ground  all  things  upon  as  solid  reasons  as  may  be  had ; 
but  I  see  no  necessity,  that  those  reasons  should  be 
always  precisely  physical;  especially  if  we  be  treat- 
ing, not  of  any  particular  phenomenon  that  is  pro^  ^ 
duced  according  to '  the  course  of  nature  established 
in  the  world,  already  constituted  as  this  of  ours  is; 
but  of  the  first  and  general  causes  of  the  world  it- 
self ;  from  which  causes,  I  see  HOt  why  the  final 
causes  or  uses,  that  appear  pianifestly  enough  to 
have  been  designed,  should  be  excluded.  And  to 
me,  it  is  not  very  material,  whether  or  no  in  phy- 
sics, or  any  other  discipline,  a  thing  be  proved  by  * 
the  peculiar  principles  of  that  science  or  discipline, 
provided  it  be  firmly  proved  by  the  common  grounds 
of  reason.  And  on  this  occasion,  let  me  observe, 
that  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Des  Cartes's  own 
philosophy  are  not  by  himself  proved  by  arguments 
strictly  physical,  but  either  by  metaphysical  ones, 
or  the  more  catholic  dictates  of  reason,  or  the  par- 
ticular testimonies    of  experience.     For,  when  fur 
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instance,  he  truly  ascribes  to  God  all  the  motion 
that  is  found  in  matter,  and  consequently  all  the  va- 
riety of  phenomena  that  occur  in  the  world ;  he 
proves  not,  by  an  argument  precisely  physical,  that 
God,  who  is  an  immaterial  agent,  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  motion  in  matter ;  but  only  by  this,  that  since 
motion  does  not  belong  to  the  essence  and  nature  of 
matter^  matter  must  owe  the  motion  it  has  to  some 
other  being;  ahd  then  it  is  most  agreeable  to  com- 
mon reason  to  infer,  that  since  matter  cannot  move 
itself,  but  it  must  be  moved  by  some  other  being, 
that  being  must  be  immaterial,  since  otherwise  some 
matter  must  be  able  to  move  itself,  contrary  to  thfe 
hypothesis* 


38.  Medicina  tlydrosiatica ;  or,  Hydrostatics 
applied  to  the  Materia  Medica ;  shewing  how> 
by  the  weight  that  divers  bodies  used  in  phy- 
sic have  in  water,  one  may  discover  whether 
they  be  genuine  or  adulterate.  To  which  is 
subjoined,  a  previous  hydrostatical  way  of  es- 
timating ores,  1690. 

39.  The  Christian  Virtuoso;  shewing  that 
by  being  addicted  to  experimental  philosophy, 

VOL^III.  Dd 
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a  maa  is  rather  {^sisted  than  indisposed  tg  to 
a  good  Christian.  The  first  part;  to  which 
are  ^ubj dined,  1.  A  Discourse  about  the  Dis-* 
tinction  that  represents  some  things  as  above 
Reason^  but  not  contrary  to  Reason ;  £.  The 
iirstchaptersof  a  Discourse,  entitled,^Greattiess 
of  Mind  promoted  by  Christianity,  1690.— In 
the  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  work,  he 
speaks  of  a  "  second  part**  of  the  '*  Christian 
Virtuoso/*  as  already  begun;  and  which  was 
afterwards  published  in  the  last  edition  of  his^ 
works,  with  an  appendix  to  the  first  part. 

40.  An  Account  of  some  Observations  made 
ki  the  great  Congregation  of  Waters,  by  lower- 
ing Bottles  down:  into  the  Sea^  six  hundred 
feet  deep  from  the  Surface,  1690, 

41.  The  last  work  published  in  1ms  life-time 
was,  Experimata  et  Observationes  Pkysica, 
wherein  are  briefly  treated  of  several  subjects- 
relating  to  natural  philosophy,  in  an  experi- 
mental way.  To  which  is  added,  a  small  Col- 
kction  of  Strange  Reports. — Tliis  was  called 
in  the  title  page,  the  first  part;  and  among 
his  papers  were  found  the  second  and  ^Airrf"parts> 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  were  com^ 
ptete,  1691.     ' 


tlie  following  wmlui  wexe  pMkhsd  after 
%Ab  d«ad3» 

1.  The  General  Hifttory  of  the  Air^  de^ 
Bigned  and  begun. 

2.  MedicinalJBxperiments.;  .or,  ^  CoUectiQa 
of  Choice  Remedies,  for  the  most  part  sim^ 
pie,  and  easily  pcepai^d. 

5.  General  Heads  for  the  Natural  History 
of  a  Country,  great  or  sa^all,  drawn  out  for. the 
iUse  of  Traveillei:s  fwad  Navigators.  ?V)  which 
Are  added,  other  Directions  for  Nayigators, 
&c.  with  particul^yr  Observatioas  of  the  most 
moted  Countries  in  the  World.  My  another 
liand. 

4.  APaperofthehononraldellohertBoyle^s, 
^posited  with  ithe  Secretaries  of  the  >Royal 
{Society,  and  opened  since  liis  death ;  beidag  aa 
jiccount  of  his  making  the  Phosfdioi^,  i&c. 
4>rinted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

5«  An  Account  >of  .a  Way  of  examining 
Waters  as  to  Freshness  and  Saltness,  to  -^l^ 
^subjoined  as  an  Appendix  to  a  lately  printed 
letter,  about  sweetened  watery  I^ilosophical 
Transactions. 

6.  A  Free  Discourse  against  Customaiy 
Swearing,  and  a  Dissuasive  from  Curing* 

D  d  a 
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7*  Meflicmal  Experiments ;  or^  a  Collection 
of  Choice  Remedies^  chiefly  simple^  and  easily 
prepared^  useful  in  Families^  and  fit  for  the 
Service,  of  Country  People.  The  third  and 
last  rolume^  published  from  the  author's  origi- 
nal MSS.  Whereunto  is  added  several  other 
useful  notes  explicatory  of  the  same. 

Boyle's  works  complete,  were  published  by 
Dr.  Birch,  in  five  volumes  folio,  1744,  with 
his  life  prefixed;  and  reprinted  in  177^/  in 
six  volumes  4to*  An  abridgment,  however, 
in  three  volumes  4to.  was  published  before 
this^aud  of  which  the  second  edition  appeared 
in  1738,  by  Dr.  Shaw ;  with  a  character  of  the 
author,  and  his  philosophy;  the  whole  di- 
gested under  proper  heads,  and  illustrated  with 
notes. 

Boyle  has  befen  styled  the  author  of  the 
*^New  or  Experimental  Philosophy."  But 
it  should  always  be  recollected,  that  Bacon 
pointed  out  the  way;  and  that  the  merit  of 
Bpyle  consists  in  his  having  the  judgment  to 
adopt  those  principles  of  enquiry  before  laid 
down  by  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  in  the 
extent  and  unwonted  ardour  of  his  researches. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  he   was  born  the   same 
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year  in  which  Bacon  died;  and  as  Hughs 
(Spectator,  No.  554)  remarks,  '^  was  the  per- 
son designed  by  nature  to  succeed  to  thr 
labours,  and  enquiries  of  that  extraordinary 
genius.*' 


\ 
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Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  an  eminent  divine  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  London  in  l630« 
He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at 
the  Charter-House,  and  afterwards  at  Felstead 
in  Essex,  whence,  in  1643,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teerf,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  a  pensioner  at  Peter-House,  Here 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle^ 
Mr.  Isaac  Barrow,  then  fellow  of  that  coUege,^ 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Two 
years  after  he  entered  a  pensioner  of  Trinity 
College ;  and  in  1647  was  chosen  scholar  of 
the  house. 

At  this  period,  though  he  was  by  no  means 
negligent  of  general  literature,,  his  most  ardent 
attention  was  paid  to  the  physical  sciences^ 
Pisgusted^  however,  with  the  perplexing  an4 


ijoprofitabk  philosophy  of  the  schools^  be  ap^ 
plied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  Galileo,  &€.  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  philosophic  fame. 

In  1648,  he  proceeded  batcbelor  of  arts, 
and  the  year  following  was  elected  fellow  of 
his  college.  Barrow  w^s  a  royalist ;  and  con<- 
ceiving  the  chances  of  preferment,  either  in 
church  or  state,  much  against  men  of  his 
sentiments,  he  resolved  to  study  physic,  and 
accordingly  niade  considerable  progress  ia 
the  sciences  of  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemis- 
try; thoggh  at  the  instance  of  his  uncle  he 
afterwards  resumed  theology.  In  1652,  he 
took  the  degree  of  master,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing was  incorporated  in  that  degree  at  Ox« 
ford. 

Disappointed  in  an  expectation  of  obtaining 
the  Greek  professorship,  he  determined  to 
travel;  and  in  16.55,  set  out  for  France, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  stopping  some 
time  at  Florence,  where  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  peruging  several  books  in  the  great 
duke's  library.  In  November  1656,  he  took 
fihip  at  Leghorn  for  Smyrna,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople.  Here  he  read  the 
works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  once  bishop  of  that 
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Bee,  whom  he  preferred  to  all  the  other  fathers. 
Having  continued  in  Turkey  above  a  year,  he 
returned  to  Venice;  and  in  1659,  to  his  own 
country,  through  Germany  and  Holland. 

He  now  took  orders,  and  in  1660,  was  elect- 
ed Greek  professor  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  year  following  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  batchelor  in  divinity  ;  and  in  l66£  was 
elected  professor  of  geometry  inGresham  Col- 
lege. Not  long  after,  he  was  offered  a  valu- 
able living ;  but  on  the  condition  of  teaching 
the  patron's  son.  This,  to  Iris  susceptible  con- 
science, bordiercd  too  closely  upon  a  simoniacal 
contract,  and  he  refused  it.  In  1663,  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  being  the 
first  choice  made  by  the  council  after  their  char- 
ter; and  the  same  year  was  appointed  first  pro-, 
fessor  to  a  mathematical  lecture  founded  by  Mr. 
Lucas,  who,  for  the  more  certain  attainment  of 
the  objects  of  the  institution,  provided  that 
ten  written  lectures  should  be  annually  left  to 
the  university,  both  by  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Of  this  professorship,  he  afterwards 
ms^de  a  voluntary  resignation  to  his  illustrious 
friend  sir  Isaac  Newton.  After  this  he  de-? 
voted  himself  entirely  to  theological  studies ; 
^x^d  \n,  1670,  w^s  created  doctor  of  divinity  b^ 
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mandate,  Two  years  after,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  king  master,  of  Trinity  College ;  on 
which  occasion  his  majesty  observed,  that  he 
had  given  it  to  the  best  scholar  ia  England. 
Prior  to  this,  however,  he  was  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains.  In  1675,  he  was  chosen  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  university.  He  died  on  the  4th 
of  May  1677. 

Dr.  Barrow  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Of 
his  works,  some  wete  published  in  his  life-time, 
and  others  after  his  death.  Of  the  former, 
which  are  in  Latin,  and  on  mathematical 
subjects,  the  following  is  a  tolerably  correct 

list : 

1.  Euclidis  Elemenia;  i.e.  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, J  655,  Cambridge,  8vo.  There  were 
several  other  edftions  of^  this  book,  which 
comprises  all  the  books  of  Euclid,  demon- 
strated in  a  more  compendious  manner  than 
had  been  before  done.  It  was  afterwards 
translated  into  English,  and  published  at  Lon- 
don, 1660,  8cc.  8vo, 

2.  Euclidis  Data;  Euclid's  Data;  8vo. 
1657,  Cambridge.  In  some  following  edi- 
tions, this  was  subjoined  to  the  elements. 

3.  Lectionis  Opticcd  18,  Cantabrigia  in  Scho^ 
lis  Publicis  HabitUj  in  quibus  Opticopum  Phe* 
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nometu>n  Genuina  Rationes  Investigantur  et 
Exponuntur;  4to,  1669,  London.  We  are  in- 
formed in  the  preface  that  Mr.  Isaac  Newton 
revi^-ed  the  copy,  suggested  several  corrections, 
and  made  som^  additions  of  his  own.  An  ac- 
count of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Pliilo^ 
sophical  Transactions^  Np,  7o,  p,  2258,  for 
September,  1671. 

4.  Lectiones  Geometric^  13,  in  quibus  Pra^ 
sertiin    Generalia   Liftearum  Curvarum  Symp* 
tomata  Declarantur^  4to,  1670,  London.     Aa 
account  of  this  book  is  inserted  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Transaction,  p.  2260;  with  an  adr 
dition  of  spme.  Corollaries,  communicated  by 
the  author^  belonging  to  the  second  problem 
pf  his  Third  Appendix  to  the  Twelfth  Lecture^ 
These  lectures    were  first  printed  separately 
from  the  former  upon  optics;  but  after  wards,, 
in  the  years  1672  and   1674,  were  published 
with  them,  though  without  the  Corollaries  just 
mentioned ;  whence  it  is  probable  they  were 
not  reprinted,  biit  had  only  a  new  title-page 
prefixed. 

5.  Archimedu  Operas.  Apollonii  Conicorum 
Ifibri  Quatupr;  ThaoclQsii  SpcRrica,  Methoda 
novo  illusfrata,  et  succinct e  demonstrata,  4tp, 
](i75,  London.    Ja  the  preface  to  this  bpol^^ 


we  are  told,  that  the  Lemmata  of  Archimedes 
contained  in  it,  now  ^ppeat  in  Latin  from  two 
translations;  the  one  by  the  learned  John 
Gravius,  published  in  ^659,  with  some  ani* 
madversions  by  Mr.  Samuel  Foster,  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Gresham  College;  the  other 
by  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  published  at  Flo- 
rence,  with  notes  by  the  celebrated  ipathema* 
tician  Alphonsns  Borellus.  An  account  of  this 
work  may  be  seen  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, No.  114,  p.  314,  May,  l675.  And  the 
copy  of  all  the  books  of  Archimedes  publish^ 
cd  in  it,  except  the  second  book,  De  Ajquipon-f 
derantibus,  the  two  books  De  ImidentibtAs  Hu" 
mido,  the  Lemmata ,  and  the  book,  De  Arenas 
Numero,  written  in  Dr,  Barrow's  own  hand, 
in  one  octavo  volume,  and  the  fofir  books  of 
Apollonius  in  another  volume  in  quarto,  are 
yeposited  in  the  royal  society, 

His  posthumous  works  in  Latin  were  the 
following: 

1.  Lectio  in  qud  Theor^mata  Arckimedis  de 
Sphard  et  CylindrOy  per  Methodum  Indivkibi^ 
Hum  investigata,  ac  breviter  demonstrata  cx- 
hibcntur,  12mo.  1678,  London.  This  bookj> 
however,  was  written  in  English ;  but  some 
time  after  the  author's  deatb^  was  translated 
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into  Latin,  and  subjoined  to  the  editions  of 
Euclid's  Elementa  and  Data. 

?.  Mathematics  Lectiones  HabitiB  m  Scho- 
lis  Publicis  Academia  Cantabrigietisisy  1664-5-6, 
London,  1683,  8vo.  These  were  a  part  of  his 
Lucasian  Lectures;  to  which  the  editor,  Mr. 
Wells,  has  prefixed  the  author's  Oratio  Prafa- 
^  toria,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  them. 

3.  His  English  works,  which  are  also  post- 
humous, were  published  in  1685,  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio,  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  then  dean,  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There 
were  several  subsequent  editions,  of  which  the 
last  was  in  174  U  I  shall  not  pretend  to  give 
a  particular  account  of  these  works,  which  con^ 
sist  for  the  most  part  of  sermons,  but  only  ob- 
serve, that  for  the  learning  and  good  sense 
which  pervade  them,  they  have  preserved  theiic 
repute  even  to  modern  times, 

4.  There  is  a  fourth  volume  however  of  Bar- 
row's works,  printed  after  the  foregoing,  in 
1687,  folio,  London.  The  contents  of  this 
volume  are  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  Eng* 
lish.  The  title  is,  Isaaci  Barrow,  S.S.T.  Pro^ 
fessoris  Opusctda,  viz.  DeterminationeSy  Con-^ 
ciones  ad  Clerum  Poemata,  S^c,  volumen  qttar^ 
funif '  The  JPissertatiuncula  de  Sestertio,  p.35iS^ 
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was  reprinted  the  same  year  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  No.  190,  p.  383, 

5.  There  are  two  letters  written  by  Dr.  Bar- 
Tow  to  Mr.  Willoughby,  printed  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Letters  between  Mr.  Ray  and  his 
correspondents,  p.  360,  86£,  upon  the  follow- 
ing subjects.  The  former,  dated  March  26, 
1662,  contains  ^^  the  method  whereby  Mons.^ 
Robervell  was  said  to  have  demonstrated  the 
equality  of  a  spiral  line  with  a  paraboki." 
In  this  letter  he  signifies  his  intention  of  read- 
ing lectures  upon  Archimedes'  De  Mquiponde- 
rantibus;  whether  he  afterwards  put  this  de- 
sign in  execution  is  uncertain.  In  the  latter, 
dated  October  5,  l665,  he  approves  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby's  ^^  Discourse,  inferring  the  Solidity 
of  the  Sphere  from  the  Surface,  by  comparing 
the  Concentrical  Surfaces  of  the  Sphere,  with 
the  Parallel  Arches  of  the  Cone,"  and  informs 
him  of  his  own  method  of  doing  it. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  works,  there  are 
several  curious  papers  of  Dr.  Barrow,  written 
in  Ins  own  hand,  and  communicated  by  Wil- 
liam Jones,  esq.  to  the  author  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Professors  of  Gresham  College. 

1.  A  Latin  volume  in  quarto,  in  which  are 
contained,.   I.  Compendium  pro    Tangentibus. 
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£.  Mquationum  Constmctio  per  Corneas  Aet^ 
tiones.  3.  JEquatiomun  Constructio  Geome^ 
trica.  4.  AdditatnetUa  de  Curvis.  These 
tracts  appear  to  have  been  written  before  his 
Geometrical  Lectures* 

2.  Theorema  Generale  ud  Lineis  Ctavis 
Tangentes^  et  Curoarum  Figuramm  Areasy  per 
Motum  Determinaudfu. 

3.  Letters  to  Mr.  John  Collins^  upon  va-^ 
rious  mathematical  subjects  ;  viz.  LConcern-^ 
ing  Parabolical  Conoids ;  without  date.  2. 
Rectifying  a  Mistake  of  Mr.  Collins^  concern* 
ing  the  Parallel  Sections  of  the  Cubical  Para^ 
bolical  Conoid ;  without  date.  3.  Rules  to 
compute  the  Portions  of  a  Sphere  or  Sphe-» 
roid.     Sept.  5,  1664» 

4.  A  Character  .  of  Mengolus  s  ElemeMm 
Geometric  Speciosa,  with  whom  he  is  dis- 
pleased for  his  affectation  of  new  definitions^ 
and  uncouth  terms.     Nov.  12,  1664. 

5.  He  thanks  him  for  a  catalogue  of  madie^ 
tnatical  books,  which  he  sent   him  ;  gives  a 
character    of  Alsted's   Admiranda   Mathema^ 
tica,  wnich  he  thinks  a  work  of  no  great  im-  * 
portance.     Nov.  29,  1664. 

6.  Concerning  a    Parabolical    Conoid    cut 
parallel  to  the  Axis.    Jan.  9,  1665. 
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7*  About  printing  his  Archimedes,  Apollo* 
nius/and  Theodosius ;  as  also  a  new  edition  of 
his  Euclid.     March  S,  1665. 

8,  Concerning  the  Area  of  the  Common 
Hyperbola,  found  by  Logarithms.  Feb.  1, 
1666. 

9*  Containing  a  variety  of  rules  relating 
to  the  Circle  and  Hyperbola,  with  Theorems 
concerning  the  Curve  Surfaces  of  Conoids  and 
Speroids.     March  6,  1667. 

10.  A  continuation  of  nearly  the  same  sub- 
ject.    March  26,  1668. 

13.  A  farther  continuation  of  the  same  sub* 
ject.   *May  14,  1668. 

12.  Concerning  the  Xi/iea  Secantium ;  with 
two  papers,  one  of  the  figure  of  Secants  and 
Tangents,  applied  to  the  Arch  or  Radius;  the 
other  concerning  the  Cissoidal  Space.  March 
13,  1668. 

13.  Concerning  the  publication  of  his  iec- 
tiones  Optic^e.     Easter-eve,  1669. 

14^  Sends  him  some  few  things  to  be  in- 
serted in  hh  Lectiones  Geometricte^  which  were 
then  printing.     March  %9,  1670. 

15.  Concerning  the  publication  of  those 
Lectures.    April  23,  1670. 
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16.  Sends  him  his  ApoUoniiis>  an  J  Perspeci'* 
tive  Lectures.    Oct.  11^  l57P« 

Of  Wit. 

First  it  may  be  demanded  what  the  thing  we  speak 
of  is,  or  what  this  facetiousnsss  ,d6th  import  \  To 
which  question  I  might  reply  as  Democritus  did  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  man ;   '^  Tis  that 
which  we  all  see  and  know."    Any  one  better  appre- 
hends what  it  is  by  acquaintance  than  I  can  inform 
him  by  description.     It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  versa- 
tile and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so 
many  postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  appre- 
hended by  several  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  seem* 
eth  nb  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion 
thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to 
define  the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air.     Sometimes  It 
lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  season- 
able application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an 
apposite  tale :  sometimes   it  playeth  in  words  and 
phrases,   taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of 
their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound.     Some- 
times it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  humorous  expres- 
sion ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude » 
sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart 
answer^  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  iutimationy 
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in  cunhingly  diverting,  or  cleverly  retorting  an  ob- 
jection :  sometimes  it  is  coached  in  a  bold  scheme 
of  speech  ;  in  a  tart  irony ;  in  a  lusty  hyperbole ;  in  a 
startling  metaphor;  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  con* 
tradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense :  sometimes  a  see- 
nical  representation  of  persons  or  things ;  a  coonter* 
feit  speech;  a  mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it : 
sometimes  £Cta  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  pre- 
sumptuous bluntness  giveth  it  being :  sometimes  it 
riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange; 
sometimes  from  a  crafty  wrestling  obvious  matter  to 
the  purpose  :  often  it  consists  in  one  knows  not  what^ 
and  springetfi  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its  ways 
are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  being  answei^ 
able  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and  wind- 
ings of  language.  It  is,  in  short,  a  manner  of  dp^k^ 
iug  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (such  hs  reason 
teacheth  and  proveth  things  by)  which  by  a  pretty 
surprizing  uncouthness  in  conceit  or  expression  doth 
affect  and  amuse  the  fancy,  stirring  in  it  some  won- 
der, and  breeding  Vq^  delight  ^th«reto«  It  rai^eth 
admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  ep* 
prehension,  a  special  fdiicity  of  invention,  a  vivacity 
of  spirit,  and  reach  of  wit  more  than  vulgar.  It 
seemeth  to  argue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one 
can  fetch  in  remote  conceits  applicable;  a  notable 
skill,  that  he  can  dexterously  accondimodate  them  t9 
the  purpose  before  him,  together  with  a  lively  brisk- 
VOL.  iiu  £  e 
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ness  of  humour,  not  apt  to  damp  tliose  sportfuf 
flashes  ot  imagination.  Whencr  in  Aii  x  h:  sUcb 
persons  are  termeu  i«3r*^f|»c4,  de.\tt»r(>us  ni^  *  ;  ^nd 
unfu^^i  inen  of  facile  or  versaiile  £iicii>ner:>,  who 
caa  easily  turn  themselves  to  all  thing8,  oi  Xu*ri  lH 
UlitigjS  to. themselves.  It  also  procureth  d<^L,  r  t/ 
gratifyipg  cmriosity  with  its  rareness  or  seu  u.  'ce 
of  dif$.culty ;  a»  monsters,  not  for  the.r  bec.iL),  Lut 
tljieir  rarity ;  as  juggljng  tricks,  not  for  t.  use, 
|uit  the^r  ahstruseness,  are  beheld  with  pl^^ix-*  ;  by 
diverting  the  mind  from  its  road  of  serioub  i  ughts; 
t)y  injBtiliing  gaiety  and  airiness  of  spi!.^  ,  by  pro- 
voking to  such'  dispositions  of  spirit  in  vva.y  oi  emu* 
lation  or  complaisance ;  and  by  seasoning  matters, 
otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid>  with  an  unusual,  au4 
thence  grateful  tang. 


^=f^ 


.  The  sermonp  of  Dr.  Barrow  were  of  an  un- 
visual  length,  even  for  the  time  in  which  be 
livedo  He  seldom  employed  less  than  an  houF 
and  a  half  in  delivering  a  discourse ;  cind  on 
one  occasion  in  particular^  he  preached  a  cha- 
rity sermon  at  the  Spital,  before  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  which  lasted  three 
kours  and  a  half.  Being  asked,  on  descend- 
ing from  the  pulpit,  whether  he  wj^s  not  tired. 
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he  replied ;  '^Yes  indeed,  I  began  to  be  weary 
with  standing  so  long." 

Being  chaplain  to  Charles  11.  his  ms^esty 
was  accustomed  facetiously  to  style  him  an 
unfair  preacher;  because  he  exhausted  every 
subject,  and  left  nothing  to  be  said  by  others. 
He  does  indeed  view  his  subject  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  lights.  There  is  always  an  abundance 
of  thoughts,  and  thoughts^  to  the  justness  of 
which,  taken  separately,  we  in  general  feel  little 
difficulty  in  assenting ;  but  we  are  hurried  ftom. 
flower  to  flower  too  rapidly  to  have  time  to 
imbibe  the  honey  to  be  derived  from  each  f 
the  multitude  of  objects  which  are  crowded 
upon  us  distracts  the  attention,  and  having  sur- 
veyed the  whole,  we  can  settle  upon  none.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say,  there  are  not  many  admira- 
ble passages  in  Barrow,  The  above  definition  of 
wit  is  probably  the  most  wonderful  passage  to 
be  met  with  in  any  language.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  fancy,  perhaps,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
deny  him  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  general 
characteristic  of  his  writings ;  and  he  has  not 
a  particle  of  that  higher  degree  of  it,  which 
we  usually  denominate  imagination.  Barrow 
was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  a  powerful  un- 
derstanding.     In    the  mathematical  sciences 

£  e  2 
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he  was  only  inferior  to  Newton;  but  his  mi»4* 
was  too  early  preoccupied,  not  to  say  absorbed, 
by  mathematical  studies,  for  him  afterwards  to 
acqirire  that  peculiar  delicacy  of  tact,  essential 
to  the  successful  contemplation  of  moral  phe- 
nomena. 

I  shall  eoQclude  these  few  remarks,  by  no- 
ticing a  memorable  observationof  Dr. Barrow^ 
which  will  serve  to  characterise  at  once  the 
intellectual  and  the  moral  constitution  of  his 
mind.  It  is,  that  '^  A  strait  line  is  the  shortest 
in  morals  as  well  as  in  geometry/* 


(    4«1    ) 
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John  Bun  van,  the  well-known  author  of 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  tvas  bom  at  Elstow, 
within  a  mile  of  Bedford,  1628.  His  origin 
was  very  liumble,  his  father  being  a  tinker ; 
in  which  occupation  himself  was  also  brought 
up.  In  his  early  years  he  seemed  to  matiifest 
an  inherent  depravity,  and  was  particularly  ad- 
dicted to  cursing  and  swearing.  But  being  re- ' 
claimed  (as  he  says  himself)  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  he  began  to  read  the  Scriptures  with 
great  zeal,  and  soon  became  as  r^narkable  for 
enthusiastic  piety  as  he  hdd  been  before  for 
vulgar  profaneness.  In  the  year  1071,  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Calvinistic  congregation 
at  Bedford.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
in  1688. 
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The  most  complete  edition  of  Bunyan*^ 
works  is  that  of  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  1767  ;  and  the  most  consi« 
clerable  pieces  in  this  collection  are : 

1.  Grace  abounding  to  the  chief  of  SIut 
pers,  in  a  faithful  account  of  the  Life  of  John 
Bunyan. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Law  and  Grace  un- 
folded, or  a  Discourse  touching  the  Law  and 
Grace. 

3.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  two  parts. 

4.  The  Jerusalem  Sinnler  saved. 

5.  The  Heavenly  Footman ;  or  a  Description 
of  the  Man  that  gets  to  Heaven.  Together 
with  the  Way  he  runs  rn,  the  Marks  he  goe$ 
by.  Also  some  directions  how  to  run  so  as  tg 
obtain. 

6.  Solomon's  Temple  spiritualized. 

7.  A  Discourse  upon  the  Pharisee  and  Pub-? 
lican. 

/8v  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  dialogue ;  and  contains  the 
different  stages  of  a  wicked  man*s  life,  and  an 
account  of  {lis  miseraM^  death. 

9.  The  Barren  Fig-tree ;  o^r^  the  Doom.  an4 
Pownfall  of  ti)e  fruitless  Professor. 

jp.  One  Thing  is  Needful ;  or,  Serious  Mj^r 
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ditations  upon  the  four  last  things,  Death^ 
Judiijtnent,  Heaven,  and  Hell,  ' 

!0.  The  Holy  War,  made  by  Shaddai  upon 
Diabolus,  for  regaining  the  Metropolis  of  the 
World  ;  or  the  losing  and  taking  again  of  the 
Town  of  Mansoul. 

1'2,  A  Discourse  of  the  House  of  the  Forest 
of  Lebanon. 

13.  Christian  Behaviour,  being  the  Fruits 
pf  true  Christianity. 

14.  A  Discourse  touching  Prayer, 

15.  The  Strait  Gate;  or  great  Difficulty  rf 
going  to  Heaven. 

16.  The  Holy  City,  or  New  Jerusalem. 

17.  Divine  Emblems. 

In  the  Heavenly  Footman,  particle  the  fifth) 
is  the  following  curious  passage  ; 

They  that  will  have  heaven,  they  must  run  for  it ; 
because  the  devil,  the  law,  sin,  death,  and  hell,  fol^ 
loweth  thera.  There  is  never  a  poor  soul  that  is  go^ 
ing  to  heaven,  but  the  devil,  the  law,  sin,  death,  aii4 
hell,  make  after  that  soul.  The  devil  your  adver- 
sary, as  a  roaring  lion,  goeth  about,  seeking  whoih 
he  may  devour.  And  I  will  assure  you  the  devil  Is 
fiimble ;  he  can  run  apace ;  he  is  light  of  foot ;  h^ 
))ath  overtaken  siany ;  be  bath  turoedup  their  beeis^ 
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and  badi  given  them  an  everlasting  fall.  Also  the 
law  can  shoot  a  great  way  ;  have  a  care  thou  keep 
out  of  the  reach  of  those  great  guns,  the  ten  com- 
mandments. 


Bunyan  complains  of  being  grievously  ca^ 
lumniated. 

What  the  devil  (says  he,)  could  devise,  and  his  in- 
struments invent,  was  whirled  up  and  down  the 
country  against  me,  thinking  that  hy  that  means 
they  should  make  my  ministry  to  he  abandoned^ 
It  began,  therefore,  to  be  rumoured  up  and  down, 
among  the  people,  that  I  was  a  witch,  a  Jesuit,  a 
highwayman,  and  the  like.  To  all  which  I  shall 
only  say,  God  knows  that  I  am  innocent.  But  that 
which  was  reported  with  the  boldest  confidence,  was, 
that  I  had  my  misses,  toy  whores,  my  bastards,  yea, 
two  wives  at  once,  and  the  like.  Now  these  slan- 
ders, with  the  other,  I  glory  in,  because  but  slan- 
ders,  foolish  or  knavish  lies,  and  falsehoods,  cast 
upon  me  by  the  devil  and  his  seed.  And  should  I 
not  be  dealt  with  thus  wickedly  by  the  world,  I 
should  want  one  sign  of  a  saint,  and  a  child  of  God. 
Alatt.  V.  10,  11. '  My  foes  have  missed  their  mark 
in  this  their  shooting  at  me.  I  am  not  the  man. 
I  wish  that  they  themselves  be  guiltless.  If  all  the 
fornicators  and  adulterers  in  England  wer^  hanged 
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up  by  the  neck  till  they  be  dead,  Jobn  Banysi,  tbe 
object  of  their  envy,  would  be  still  alive  and  welL 
I  know  not  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  woman 
breathing  under  the  face  of  heaven,  but  by  their  ap-. 
parely  their  children,  or  by  common  fame,  except 
my  wife.     And  in  this  I  admire  the  wisdom  of  God, 
that  he  made  me  shy  of  women,  from  my  first  conver- 
sion until  now.    Those  know   and  can  also  bear  me 
witness^  with  whom  I  have  been  most  intimately 
concerned,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  me  carry  it 
pleasant  towards  a  YfotoBJi,    The  common  s^^luta- 
tion  of  women  I  abhor.     It  is  odious  to  me  in  whom- 
soever I  sec  it.    Their  company  alone  I  cannot  away 
with.     I  seldom  so  much  as  touch  a  woman's  hand . 
for  I  think  these  things  not  so  becoming  me.    When 
I  have  seen  good  men  salute  thos6  women  that  they 
have  visited^  or  that  have  visited  them,  I  have  at 
^imes  niade  my  objection  against  it;  and  when  they 
have  answered,  that  it  was  but  a  piece  of  civility,  f 
have  told  them  it  is  not  a  comely  sight.     Some,  in- 
deed, have  ur^ed    the  holy   kiss.     But  then  I  havs 
asked  why  they  ma4e  baulks?     Why  t^ey  did  sa- 
lute the  most  handsome,  and  let  the  ill-favoured  go? 
Thus,  how  laudable  soever  such  things  may  have 
been  in  the  eyes  of  others,  they  have  been  unseemly 
in  my  sight. 


I' 


Bunyan  is  said  to  have  wri^en  bopks  equal 
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to  the  nuirtbet  of  his  years ;  viz.  sixty ;  but  a$ 
many  of  them  are  on  similar  subjects,  they  are 
consequently  very  much  alike.  -The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  (his  master-piece)  which  contains  a 
considerably  accurate  specimen  of  Calvinistic 
divinity,  is  an  allegory  carried  on  with  much 
ingenuity ;  the  characters  are  well  drawn  and 
well  supported.  There  are  also,  in  spite  of  his 
vulgarity,  frequent  symptoms  of  poetical  ta- 
lent, far  from  despicable.  The  talents,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  Bunyan,  have  encountered 
much  ridicule;  but  if  we  consider  the  circum-' 
Btances  of  his  birth  and  education,  together 
Virith,  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  that  ridicule 
will  probably  be  found  without  a  solid  foun** 
dation«  His  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  hi* 
*'  Holy  War/*  are  too  well  known  to  require  a, 
Upecimen* 
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Sir  William  Temple,  an  eminent  states- 
man and  writer,  sprang  from  a  younger  branch 
of  the  same  stock  with  sir  Richard  Temple, 
Jord  viscount  and  baroii  Cobham,  who  traced 
Jiis  genealogy  as  far  back  as  Leoric,  or  Leofric^ 
pari  of  Chester,  in  the  time  of  Ethelbald, 
finno  710,  He  was  bom  in  London,  1628; 
had  his  school-education  at  Pensehurst,  ill 
Kentj  and  at  Bishop)  Stortford  ip  Hertford- 
shire; and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered 
Emanuel  College,  Cam  bridge,  under  the  learned 
Dr.  Cud  worth,  then  fellow  of  that  college. 

After  spending  about  two  years  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  commenced  his  travels;  and  in 
J648,set  out  for  France,  where  he  continued 
two  years,  when  he  proceeded  to  Holland, 
inlanders,  and  Germany ;  and  during  his  tour 
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became  a  complete  master  of  the  French  and 
Spaaish  languages.  Returning  in  l6o4^  he 
married  and  lived  in  privacy  during  the  pro- 
tectorate, under  v.hich  government  he  rejected 
ail  solicitations  to  accept  of  employment,  but 
at  the  restoration^  in  1660,  he  was  chosen 'mem- 
ler  of  the  convention  in  Ireland,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  spirited  opposition  to 
the  poll-tax. 

He  was  afterwards  sent  by  Charles  II.  on  a 
commission  to  the'  bishop  of  IVlunster,  which 
he  executed  with  such  satisfaction  to  the 
ling,  tha€  he  sent  him  a  commission  to  take 
the  character  of  resident  at  Brussels,  with  a 
patent  for  a  baronet.  Making  an  excursion 
to  Holland,  he  visited,  at  the  Hague,  De  Wit, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  their  future  inti- 
macy.  On  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  beiween 
Franco  and  Spain,  Brussels  being  in  danger 
he  retur.ned  privately  to  England,  called  on 
De  Wit  again  in  his  way,  and  now,  pursuant 
to  his  instructions,  proposed  those  overtureii 
which  produced  the  triple  alliance;  and  on 
his  return  from  the  English  court,  January  16, 
l6f#y,  invested  with  the  character  pf  amba^a^ 
dor  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  Hol- 
kind,  the  treiaty  was  concluded.     His  subse- 
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quent  public  employments  were  numerous; 
but  as  they  are  known  from  general  Histor}-, 
it  were  needless  to  mention  them  here*  I  sfudi 
therefore  simply  observe,  that  after  refusing 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  he  accepted  a 
place  at  the  council  board ;  but  discovering 
eventually  that  Charles  determined  to  govern 
without  his  parliament,  he  quitted  the  courlt 
in  disgust,  and  retired  to  his  house  at  Sheen, 
near  Richmond,  in  Surry,  whence  he  sent  faj 
his  sdn  a  message  to  his  majesty,  stating 
that  ^'  he  would  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  a» 
good  a  subject  as  any  in  his  kingdoms^  htit 
would  never  jnore  meddle  with  public  affairs.** 

From  this  period,  he  lived  so  retired  a  life^ 
that  the  transactions  which  brought  about  the 
revolution,  were  unknown  to  him*  After  the 
abdication  of  James,  the  prince  of  Orange 
also  pressed  him  to  become  secretary  of  state, 
but  did  not  prevail.  He  died  ia  l60S,  at  a 
small  seat  called  Moor-park,  near  Famhatn 
in  Surry,  where  his  heart  was  buried  in  a  sil- 
ver box,  under  a  sun-dfal  in  the  garden,  agree- 
ably to  the  tenor  of  his  will, 

Ilis  works  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
often  published,  both  separately  and  collect- 
ively.    I  select,  the  following  specimen* 
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tff  Heroic  Virtue* 

Among  all  the  endowments  of  ^ature^  or  improve^ 
ments  of  art  wherein  men  have  excelled  and  distiiH 
guisljed  themselves  most  in  the  world,  there  are  two 
only  that  have  had  the  honour  of  being  called  divine, 
and  of  giving  that  esteem  or  appellation  to  such  as 
possessed  them  in  very  eminent  degrees ;  which  are, 
hetoic  virtue,  and  poetry :  for  prophecy  cannot  be 
csteieraed  any  excellency  of  nature  or  of  art,  but 
"wherever  it  is  true,  is  an  immediate  gift  of  God, 
and  bestowed  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  upon 
subjects  of  the  meanest  capacity ;  upon  women  or 
children,  or  even  things  inanimate;  as  the  stoned 
placed  in  the  high  priest's  breast-plate,  which  were 
^  sacred  oracle  among  the  Jews- 

I  will  leave  poetry  to  an  essay  by  itself,  and  dedi- 
cate this  only  to  that  antiquated  shrine  of  heroic 
virtue,  which,  however  forgotten,  or  unknown  in 
latter  ages,  must  yet  be  allowed  to  have  produced  in 
the  world  the  advantages  most  valued  among  men, 
and  which  most  distinguish  their  understandings, 
and  their  lives,  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Though  it  be  easier  to  tiescribe  heroic  virtue  by 
the  effects  and  examples,  than  by  causes  or  defini- 
tions ;  yet  it  niay  be  said  to  arise  from  some  great 
'  and  native  excellency  of  temper  or  genius,  transcend- 
ing the  commQn  race  of  mankind,  in  wisdom,  good- 
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hes«,  and  fortitude.  These  ingredients,  advantaged 
by  birth,  improved  by  education,  and  assisted  by 
fortune,  seem  to  make  that  noble  composition,  which 
gives  such  a  lustre  to  those  who  have  possessed  it, 
as  made  them  appear  to  common  ej^es  something 
more  than  mortals,  and  to  have  beeu  born  of  some 
mixture  between  divine  and  human  race ;  to  have 
been  honoured  and  obeyed  in  their  lives,  and  after 
their  deaths  bewailed  and  adored.  ' 

The  greatness  of  their  wisdom  appeared  in   the 
excellency   of  their   inventions;  and   these,  by  the 
goodness  of  their  nature,  were  turned  and  exercised 
upon  such  subjects  as  were  of  general  good  to  man* 
kind  in  the  common  uses  of  life,  or  to  their  owa 
countries  in  the  institutions  of  such  laws,  orders,  or 
governments,  as  were  of  most  ease,  safety,  and  ad- 
vantage,   to    civil -society.     Their   valour   was   em- 
ployed in  defending  their  own  countries  from  the 
violence  of  ill  men  at  home,  or  enemies  abroad;  in 
reducing    their   barbarous  neighbours  to  the  same 
forms  and  orders  of  civil  lives  and  institutions,  or  ia 
relieving  others   from   the  cruelties  and  oppression* 
<yf  tyranny  and  violence.     These   are    all   compre- 
hefTded  in  three  verses  of  Virgil  describing  the  blessed 
seat  in  Elysium,  and  those  that  enjoyed  them. 

Hie  manus  oh  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passif 

Invent  as  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artetty 

Quiqtie  sui  menwres  alios fecere  merendo*  ^ 
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Here  such  as  for  their  country  wounds  receivrd^ 

Or>  who  by  arts  invented  life'  improv'd, 

Or  by  deserving  made  themselves  remembered.-— 

And,  indeed,  the  character  of  heroic  virtue  seem 
to  be,  in   shoit,    the  deserving  well  of  mankind. 
IVhere  this  is  chief^in  design,  and  great  in  success, 
the  pretence  to  a  hero  lies  very  fair,  and  can  never 
Lc  allowed  without  it. 

I  have  said,  that  this  excellency  of  genius  nmst 
he  native,  because  it  can  never  grow  to  any  great 
height,  if  it  be  only  acquired  or  affectedi  but  it 
must  be  ennobled  by  birth,  to  give  it  more  lustre, 
esteem,  and  authority ;  it  must  be  cultivated  by  edu- 
cation and  instruction,  to  improve  its  growth,  and 
direct  its  end  and  application ;  and  it  must  be  as- 
msted  by  fortune,  to  preserve  it  to  maturity ;  because 
the  noblest  spirit  or  genius  in  the  world,  if  it  falls^ 
though  never  so  bravely,  in  its  first  enterprises,  can- 
not deserve  enough  of  mankind,  to  pretend  to  so 
great  a  reward  as  the  esteem  of  herwc  virtue.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  many  a  person  has  died  in  the  fint 
battle  or  adventure  he  atchieved,  and  lies  buried  in 
silence  and  oblivion,  who,  had  he  outlived  as  many 
dangers  as  Alexander  did,  might  have  shined  as 
bright  in  honour  and  fame.  Now  since  so  many 
stars  go  to  the  making  up  of  this  constellation,  'tis 
no  wonder  it  has  so  seldom  appeared  in  the  world  ; 
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htf  iii^ti  vrben  it  does,  it  is  received  and  followed 
Inrith  so  much  gazing,  and  so  much  veneration. 

Among  the  simpler  ages  or  generations  of  men,  in 
several  countries^  those  who  were  the  first  inventors  of 
arts  generally  received  and  applauded  as  most  neces- 
sary or  useful  to  human  life,  were  honoured  ^,live,  and 
after  death  worshipped  as  gods.  And  ^o  were  those  who 
had  been  the  first  authors  of  any  good  and  well-insti- 
tuted civil  government  in  any  country,  by  which  the 
native  inhabitants  were  reduced  from  savage  and  bru- 
tish lives,  to  the  safety  and  convenience  of  societies, 
the  enjoyment  of  property,  the  observance  of  orders, 
and  the  obedience  of  laws;  which  were  followed  by  se- 
curity, plenty,  civility^  riches,  industry,  and  all  kinds 
of  arts.  The  evident  advantages  and  conmion  benefits 
of  these  sorts  of  institutions,  made  people  generally 
inclined  at  home  to  obey  such  governors,  the  neigh- 
bour nations  to  esteem  them,  and  thereby  willingly 
enter  into  their  protection,  or  easily  yield  to  the 
force  df  their  arms  and  prowess.  Thus  conquests 
began  to  be  made  in  the  Worlds  and  upon  the  same 
designs  of  reducing  barbarous  nations  unto  ciyil  and 
IxrelWegulated  constitutions  and  governments,  and 
subduing  those  by  force  to  obey  them,  who  refused 
to  accept  willingly  the  advantages  of  life  or  condi- 
tion that  were  thereby  offered  them.  Such  persons 
of  old,  who  excelling  in  those  virtues,  were  attended 
by'  these  fortunes,  and  made  great  and  famous  con- 
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quests,  and  left  them  under  good  eonstittitions  df 
laws  and  governments;  or  who  instituted  excellent 
and  lasting  orders  and  frames  of  any  political  state, 
in  what  compass  soever  of  country,  or  under  wLat 
names  soever  of  civil  government,  ivere  obeyed  as 
princes  or  law-givers  in  their  own  times,  and  wei% 
called  in  after-ages  hjf  the  name  of  heroes. 

From  these  sources,  I  believe,  may  be  deduced  all 
or  most  of  t^e  theology  or  idolatry  of  all  the  ancient 
pagan  countries,  within  the  compass  of  the  four 
great  empiryes,  so  much  renowned  in  story ;  and  per-^ 
baps  of  some  others,  as  great  in  their  coustitutionSi 
and  as  extended  in  their  conquests,  though  not  so 
nuch  celebrated  or  observed  by  learned  men. 
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TILLOTSON. 


John  Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  descended  from  the  Tilsons  of  Til- 
,son,  in  Ches|iire,  and  born  in  1680.  His  fa- 
ther being  a  rigid  Puritan  and  Calvinist,  was 
anxious  to  instil  his  own  principles  into  the 
mind  of  his  son,  and,  with  this  view,  sent  him 
in  1647,  to  Ckre  Hall,  Cambridge,  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  David  Clarkson,  an  eminent  >, 
presbyterian  divine.  He  continued  at  college 
two  years  after  having  taken  his  degrees  ia 
arts. 

He  now  became  tutor  to  Edmund  Prideaux, 
esq.  of  Ford  Abbey  in  Devonshire,  Cromwell's 
attorney-general ;  in  which  family  he  also  offi- 
ciated as  chaplain,  though  without  ordination^ 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  timi^.  B«in^ 
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in  London  at  the  death  of  the  protector^  in 
165Sf  he  was  present^  from  his  situation^  at  a 
scene   in    Whitehall,  where   the  conduct  of 
some  leading  divines  of  his  own  persuasion 
gave  him  insuperable  disgust;  and  after  the 
restoration,  he  took   occasion  to  be  episco-^ 
pally  ordained.    Adhering  still,   however,  to 
the  presbyterians,  he  was  deprived  of  his  fel- 
lowship at  Clare  Hall.     In  1661,  he  complied 
with  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  was  appointed 
curate  to  Dr .Thomas  Hacket, vicar  of  Cheshunt 
in  Hertfordshire ;  and  the  year  following,  waf 
elected  minister  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury; 
but  this  he  refused,  because  the  vacancy  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  Calamy  to« 
comply  with  the  act.     Yet/the  year  following, 
heaccepted  the  rectory  of  Ketton,  or  Ked- 
ington,  in  Suffolk,  which  was  similarly  circum- 
stanced. '  He  afterwards  became  preacher  to 
the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  some  time, 
after,  Tuesday-lecturer  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry. 
About  1663-4,  he  began  to  be  suspected  of 
an  inclination  towards  the  establishment.    In 
1666,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  early 
the  year  following,  engaged  warmly  in  the  prp- 
ject  of  effecting  an  accommodation  with  the 
son-conformists^  then  b;:ought  forward  by  sir 
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Orlando  JBridgeman,  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal;  a  schema  he  never  entirely  abandoned. - 
In  1669,  the  king  appointed  him  one  of  his 
chaplains,  and  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  in  whicl\ 
church  he  was  soon  advanced  to  the  deanery, 
and  in  1675,  was  presented  with  a  prebend  in 
St.  Paul's  Church.  After  the  revoRition,  he 
obtained  from  king  William  the  deanery  of 
St.  Paul's.  He  was  elevated  in  1090  to  th^ 
see  of  C/mterbury ;  and  died  in  1694. 

The  Sermons  of  archbishop  Tillotson  are  hia 
principal  compositions,  and  are  comprized  iOr 
threebulkyfoliovolumes.The  twentieth  sermon,, 
on  the  subject  of  Charity,  contains  some  gene* 
ral  moral  observations  relative  to  the  theological 
differences  of  th^  times,and  will  serve  to  shew  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  accommodation  he  so 
much  desired.  The  sermon  was  preached  at  the^ 
first  general  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  and< 
others  in  and  near  London,  born  within  the 
county  of  York ;  and  to  them  it  is  dedicated : 
the  author  wishing,  *'  that  it  may  be  someway 
serviceable  to  the  healing  our  unhappy  difler-*^ 
cnces,  and  the  restoring  of  unity  and  .charity 
among  Christians,  especially  those  of  the  Pro* 
instant  reformed  religion," 
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Give  me  leave  ^  *  to  recoounend  to  you,  this 
new  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another;  which 
ig  almost  a  new  commandment  still,  and  hardly  the 
worse  for  wearing ;  so  seldom  is  it  put  on,  and  so 
little  hath  it  been  practised  among  Christians  for 
several  ages. 

Consider  seriously  with  yourselves ;  ought  not  the 
great  matters  wherein  we  are  agreed,  our  union  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  all  the  ne- 
cessary articles  of  that  faith  which  was  once  delivered 
to  the  scants^  in  the  same  sacraments,  and  in  all  the  sub- 
stantial parts  of  God's  worship,  and  in  the  great  duties 
end  viFtues  of  the  Christian  life,  to  be  of  greater 
ibrce.to  unite  us,  than  difference  in  doubtful  opini- 
ons, and  in  little  rites  and  circumstances  of  worship, 
to  divide  and  break  us? 

Are  not  the  things,  about  which  we  differ,  in 
their  nature  indifferent?  that  is,  things  ^bout  which 
1^'e  ought  to  be  no  difference  among  wise  men  ? 
are  they  not  at  a  great  distance  from  the  life  and 
essence  of  religion,  and  rather  good  or  bad  as  they 
tend  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church,  or  are 
made  use  of  to  schism  and  faction,  than  either  ne- 
cfNSsary  or  evil  in  themselves  ?  And  shall  little  scru- 
ples weigh  so  far  with  us,  as  by  breaking  the  peace 
of  the  church  about  them,  to  endanger  our  whole 
religion  ?  Shall  we  take  one  another  by  the  throat 
U>T  a  hundred  pence,  when  our  common  adversary 
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stands  ready  to  clap  upon  us  an  action  of  ten  thousand 
talents  ?  Can  we  in  good'  earnest  b^  contented  that 
rather  than  the  surplice  should  not  be  thrown  out, 
popery  should  come  in  ;  and  rather  than  receive  the 
sacrament  in  the  humble,  but  indifferent  posture  of 
kneeling,  to  swallow  the  camel  of  transubstantiation, 
and  adore  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  for  our 
God  and  Saviour  ?  and  rather  than  to  submit  to  a  set 
form  of  prayer,  to  have  the  service  of  God  performed 
in  an  unknown  tongue  ? 

Are  we  not  yet  made  sensible,  at  least  in  this  our 
day,  by  so  clear  a  demonstration  as  the,  providence 
of  God  hath  lately  given  us ;  and  had  not  he  been 
infinitely  merciful  to  us,  might  have  proved  the  dear* 
est  and  most  dangerous  experiment  that  ever  was : 
I  say,  are  we  not  yet  convinced,  what  mighty  ad- 
vantages o\ir  enemies  have  made  of  our  divisions, 
and  what  a  plentiful  harvest  they  have  had  among 
us,  during  our  differences,  and  upon  occasion  of  them ; 
and  how  near  their  religion  was  to  have  entered  in 
upon  us  at  once,  at  those  wide  breaches  which  we 
had  made  for  it  ?  And  will  we  still  take  counsel  of 
our  enemies^  and  choose  to  follow  that  .course,  to 
which,  of  all  other,  they  who  hate  us  and  seek  our 
ruin,  would  certainly  advise  and  direct  us?  \Vill 
we  freely  oflfier  them  that  advantage  which  they 
would  be  contented  to  purchase  at  any  rate  ? 

Let  us,  after  all  our  sad  experience,  at  last  takt 
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warning  to  keep  a  stedfast  eye  upon  our  chief  enemyt 
pud  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  the  con-^ 
«ideration  and  regard  of  our  greatest  da;iger,  by  the 
petty  provocations  of  our  frien4s;  so  I  choose  to 
€all  those  who  dissent  from  us  in  lesser  niatters,  be- 
cause I  would  fain  have  them  so,  and  they  ought 
in  all  reasop  to  be  so:  but,  however  they  behave 
themselves,  we  ought  not  much  to  niind  those  who 
only  fling  dirt  at  us  whilst  we  are  sure  there  are 
^others  who  fly  at  ou/ throats,  and  strike  at  our  yery 
hearts. 

Let  us  learn  this  wisdom  of  our  enemies,  who, 
though'  they  have  many  great  differences  among 
themselves,  yet  they  have  made  a  shift  at  this  time 
to  unite  together  to  destroy  us :  and  shall  not  we  do 
pis  ipuch  to  save  ourselves  ? 

m         foi  est  dab  haste  doceri^ 

It  was  a  principle  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a 
brave  and  a  wise  people,  donare  wimicitias  reipublicce^  to 
-give  up  and  sacrifice  their  private  enmities  and  quar- 
rels to  the  public  good,  and  the  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealtl).  And  is  it  not  to  every  considerate  man 
as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  nothing  can 
maintaip  and  support  the  Protestant  religion  amongst 
us,  and  found  our  church  upon  a  rock;  so  that 
iv^  the  rmnjalkf  qnd  the  ifmds  blorw^  and  the  Jhods 
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heat  upon  it,  it  shall  stand  firm  and  unshaken :  that 
nothing  can  be  a  bulwark  of  sufficient  force  to  resist 
jail  the  arts  and  attempts  of  popery,  but  an  established 
national  religion,  firmly  united  and  compacted  in  all 
the  parts  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  plain  to  every  eye,  that 
little  sects  and  separate  congregations  can  never  do 
it  ?  but  will  be  like  a  foundation  of  sand  to  a  weighty 
building,  which,  whatever  shew  it  may  make,  cannot 
stand  long,  because  it  wants  union  at  the  foundation, 
and  for  that  reason  must  necessarily  want  strength, 
And  firmness.  ' 

It  is  not  fit  for  private  persons  to  undertake  ia  , 
matters  of  public  concernment ;  but  I  think  we  have  - 
no  cause  to  doubt  but  the  governors  of  our  church, 
(notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  authority,  and 
we  think  of  reason  too  on  our  side)  are  persons  of 
that  piety  and  prudence,  that  for  peace  sake,  and  in 
order  to  a  firm  union  among  Protestants,  thfy  would 
.be  content,  if  that  would  do  it,  not  to  insist  upon  lit- 
tie  things;  but  to  yield  them  up,  whether  to  the 
infirmity  or  importunity,  or  perhaps  in  some  very 
few  things,  to  the  plausible  exceptions  of  those  who 
differ  from  us. 

But  then  surely,  on  the  other  side,  men  ought  to 
bring  along  with  them  a  peaceable  disposition,  and 
a  mind  ready  to  comply  with  the  church  in  which 
$hey  were  born  and  baptised,   in  all  reasonable  a|i4 
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lawful  things;  and  desirous  upan  any  tftrms  that  are 
tolerable,  to  return  to  the  comVnunion  of  it;  a  mind 
free  from  passion  and  prejudice,  from  peevish  ex- 
ceptions, and  groundless  and  endless  scruples;  not 
apt  to  insist  upon  little  cavils  and  pbjections,  to 
which  the  very  best  things,  and  the  greatest  and  th6 
clearest  truths  in  the  \irorld,  are  and  always  will  be 
liable:  and  whatever  they  have  been  heretofore,  to 
be  henceforth  no  more  children  tossed  to  and  fro^  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  slight 
of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness  of  those  who  lie  in  wait  to 
deceite. 

And  if  we  were  thus  affected  on  all  hands,  we 
might  yet  be  a  happy  church  and  nation.  If  wc 
would  govern  ourselves  by  these  rules,  and  walk  ac- 
cording to  them,  peace  would  be  upon  uSy  and  mercy^ 
and  on  the  Israel  of  God, 


'Tillotson  was  very  eminent  as  a  preael>er 
in  his  day,  and  his  sermons  have  been  de- 
servedly proposed  to  divines  and  other  writers, 
as  models  of  correct  and  elegant  composi- 
tion. Thej'  were  the  only  property  he  left 
his  family;  but  the  prodigious  sum  obtainlE:d 
for  them,  gives  us  occasion   to  wonder  at  the 
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high  price  of  sermons  in  those  days.  The 
copy-right  was  sold  for  two  thousand  five 
hundred  guineas — equal  at  least  to  three  times 
the  sum  in  modern  money. 
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BURNET  (THOMAS,) 


Was  born  at  Croft  in  Yorkshire,  though  ia 
what  particular  year  is  unknown.  After  re- 
ceiving the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
North  Alveston  in  that  county,  he  was  ad- 
mitted, in  1651,  to  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  John  Tillotson,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  subse- 
.  quently  he  removed  to  Christ  College,  of  which 
house  he  became  fellow  in  1657.  In  1685,  he 
was  elected  master  of  the  Charter-House  in 
London,  and  soon  after  took  orders.  After 
the  revolution,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  king  William.  It  is  said,  that  he 
wns  proposed  as  successor  Vo  Dr.  Tillotson  in 
the  see  of  Canterbury ;  but  was  thrown  out, 
on  a  plea  of  the  bishops,  that  his  writings  were 
too  sceptical.     His  death  happened  in  1715. 


Bis  works  ate,    1.  Tellurk  Theoria  Sacra ; 
or,  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth  ;  first  publish- 
ed in  1680.     This  work  was  so  highly  admired, 
that  he  was  induced^  at  the  particular  instance 
of  Charles  II.  to  translate  h  into  English^  or 
rather,  to  re-write  it ;  since  some  of  the  chap- 
ters are  newly  modelled,  and  several  new  ones 
added.      The  English  title  runs  thus  : — "  The 
Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,   containing  an 
Account  of  the  Original  of  the  Earth,  and  of 
all  the  General  Changes  which  it  hath  already 
undergone,  or  is  to  undergo,  till  the  Consum- 
mation of  all  Things :   in  two  volumes.     The 
two   first  books   concerning   the   Deluge  and 
concerning  Paradise :  the  two  last  books  con* 
cerning  the  Burning  of  the  World,  and  con- 
cerning the   New   Heavens  and  New  Earth ; 
with  a   Review   of   the   Theory,    and  of  its 
Proofs ;  especially  in  reference  to  Scripture." 
To  the   sixth    edition,  published  in  1726,  is 
added,  the  Author's  Defence  of  the  Work  from 
the  Exceptions  of  Mr.  Warren,  and  tlie  Exa- 
mination of  Mr.  Keil. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  full  of 
magnificent  imagery.-^  The  author  is  describ- 
ing the  dissolution  of  the  primaeval  world;  iti 
surface  bursting  asunder  in  a  thousand  parts. 
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and  its  gigantic  fragments  tumbling  "^th  a 
thundering  surge  into  the  vast  and  fathomlesa 
abyss  beneath. 

Jn  order  to  understand  thi$  description^  it  is 
necessary  to  premise,  thai  the  primsval  earth, 
(according  to  the  theory  of  Burnet)  as  result- 
mg  from  a  state  of  chaotic  fluidity^  consisted 
of  three  different  portions  or  strata,  of  the  for- 
mation of  which  he  gives  the  following  conjeo- 
toral  explanation :  When  the  confused  and  he- 
terogeneous particles  of  the  chaos  began  to  scr 
parate  and  to  coalesce  into  masses,  agreeably  to 
the  laws  of  their  specific  gravity,  the  grosser  par- 
ticles would'  first  sink  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
forming  ^  there  a  nucleus  to  the  supernatant 
fluid.  The  incumbent  mass  would  still  tend 
to  purify  itself ;  the  lighter  and  more  oiltf  par- 
ticles, mounting  upwards,  would  form  a  sort 
t)f  pellicle  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  which 
oily  pellicle  would  serve  to  receive  and  en- 
tangle the  particles  of  earth  and  other  sub- 
stances descending  from  the  regions  of  the  air^ 
in  which  they  had  been  diiffused  and  suspended. 
Thus  a  crust  would  be  gradually  formed  on  the 
fluid  surface,  and  which  would  receive  con- 
tinual augmentations  by  the  successive-  accre- 
tion of  fresh  particles,  both  from  above  and 
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below.  We  have  hence  three  spherical  layers 
of  different  matter;  the  ponderous  central 
mass ;  the  middle  watery  sphere ;  and  the 
sphaerical  crust  surmounting  the  whole,  of 
which  the  exterior  surface  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  primaeval  habitable  \^orld ;  and 
which  was  '^  smooth,  regular,  and  uniform, 
without  mountains  and  without  a  sea."  Froi^i 
this  particular  structure  of  the  earth  our  au- 
thor explains  its  subsequent  dissolution  by  wa- 
ter, and  its  present  appearance. 

We  cannot  believe  (says  he)  but  that  the  heat  of  , 
the  sun,  within  the  space  of  some  hundreds  of  years, 
would  have  reduced  this  earth  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  dryness  in  certain  parts ;  and  also  have  much 
rarefied  and  exhaled  the  waters  beneath  it :  and  con- 
sidering the  structure  of  that  globe,  the  exterior  crust, 
and  the  waters  lying  round  under  it,  both  exposed  to 
the  sun,  we  may  fitly  compare  it  to  an  asolipile,  or 
an  hollow  sphere  with  water  in  it,  which  the  heat  of 
the  fire  rarefies  and  turns  into  vapours  and  wind. 
The  sun  here  is  as  the  fire,  and  the  exterior  earth  is 
as  the  shell  of  the  aeolipile,  and  the  abyss  as  the  wa- 
ter within  it;  now  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  had' 
pierced  through  the  shell  and  reached  the  waters,  it 
began  to  rarefy  them,  and  raise  them  into  vapours  ; 
which  rarefaction  made  them  require  more  space  and 
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room  than  they  needed  before,  while  they  lay  clos€ 
and  quiet.     And  finding  themselves  penned  in. by  the 
exterior  earth,  they  pressed  with  violence  against  that 
arch,  to  make  it  yield  and  give  way  to  their  dilata- 
tion and  eruption.     So  we  see  all  vapours  and  exha- 
lations enclosed'  within  the  earth,  and  agitated  there^ 
strive  to  break  out,  aod  often  shake  the  ground  with 
their  attempts  to  get  loose.     And  in  the  comparison 
we  used  of  an  aeolipile,  if  the  mouth  of  it  be  stopt 
that  gives  the  vent,  the  water  rarefied  will  burst  the 
vessel  with  its  force.     And  the  tesemblance  of  the 
earth  to  an  egg,  which  we  used  before,  holds  also  ih 
this  respect;  for  when  it  heats  before  the  fire,the' 
moisture  and  air  within  being  rarefied,  makes  it  often 
burst  the  shell.     And  I  do  the  more  willingly  men- 
tion this  last  comparison,  because  t  observe  that 
some  of  the  ancients,  when  they  speak  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Mundane  Egg,  say  that  after  a  certain 
period  of  time  it  was  bfoken. 

But4here  is  yet  another  thing  to  be  considered  iit 
this  case;  for  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  gave  force  t» 
these  vapours  more  and  more,  and  made  them  more 
strong  and  violent;  so,  on  thje  other  hand,  it  alsa 
weakened  more  and  more  the  arch  of  the  earth  that 
was  to  resist  them,  sucking  out  the  moisture  that  wa» 
the  cement  of  its  parts,  drying  it  immoderately,  and 
chapping  it  in  sundry  places.  And  there  being  na 
winter  then  to  clo?e  up  and  unite  its  parts,  and  r^ 
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Istorq  the  earth  to  its  former  strength  and  compact^ 
ness>  it  grew  more  and  more  disposed  to  a  dissolution* 
And  at  length,  these  preparations  in  nature  being 
made  on  either  si<}e,  the  force  of  the  vapours  in* 
creased,  and  the  walls  weakened,  which  should  have 
kept  them  in.  When  the  appointed  time  was  come,  that 
Allwise  Providence  had  designed  for  the  punishment 
of  a  sinful  world,  the  whole  fabric  brake,  and  the 
frame  of  the  earth  wa^  torn  in  pieces,  as  by  an  earth* 
quake  ;  and  those  great  portions  or  fragments,  into 
w^ich  it  was  divided,  fell  down  into  the  abyss,  some 
in  one  postuire,  and  some  in  another.    *     ♦     ♦     * 

When  the  exterior  earth  was  broke  and  fell  into 
the  abyss,  a  good  part  of  it  was  covered  with  water 
by  the  mere  depth  of  the  abyss  it  fell  into;  and  those 
parts  of  it  that  were  higher  than  the  abyss  was  deep^ 
and  consequently  would  stand  above  it  in  a  calm  wa- 
ter, were  notwithstanding  reached  and  overtopped  by 
the  waves,  during  the  agitation  and  violent  commo-^ 
tion  of  the  abyss.  For  it  is  not  imaginable  what  the 
commotion  of  the  abyss  would  be  upon  this  dissolu- 
tion of  the  earth,  nor  to  what  height  its  waves  would 
be  thrown,  when  those  prodigious  fragments  were 
tumbled  down  into  it.  Suppose  a  stone  of  ten  thou- 
sand weight  taken  up  into  the  air  a  mile  or  two,  and 
then  let  fall  intp  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve but  that  the  dashing  of  the  water  upon  that  im- 
pression, would  rise  as  high  as  a  mountain*     But 
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snppose  a  mighiy  rock  or  heap  ot  rocks  io  fill  from 
that  Kfeight,  or  a  greiat  island,  or  a  coniinent ;  thes^ 
Sfrould  expel  the  waters  out  of  their  |)]aces,  with  such 
a  force  and  violence,  as  to  fling  them  andoiig  the 
highest  clouds.  . 

"tis  •  i'ricredihle  to  what  height  sometimes  great 
stones  and  cinders  will  be  thrown,  at  the  eru{)tions  of 
fiery  mountains ;  and  the  pressure  of  a  great  niass  of 
earth  falling  into  thfe  dbyss,  though  it  be  a  force  of 
dnother  kind,  could  not  but  impel  the  water  with  so 
much  strength  as  would  carry  it  up  to  a  great  height 
in  the  air,  and  to  the  top  of  any  thing  that  lay  in  its 
way,  any  ferainency,  high  fragment,  or  new  mountain/ j 
and  then  rolling  back  agaiil,it  would  sweep  down  with 
it  whatsoever  it  Tushed  upon,  woods,  buildings^  living 
creatures;  and  carry  them  all  headlong  into  thfe  great 
gulph.  Sometimes  a  mass  of  water  would  be  quite 
struck  off  and  separate  from  the  rest,  and  tost  through 
the  air  like  a  flying  river  ;  but  the  common  motion 
of  the  waves  was  to  climb  up  the  hills,  or  inclined 
fragments ;  and  then  return  into  the  valleys  and 
deeps  again,  with  a  perpetual  flue tuation^  going  and 
coriiing,  ascending  and  descending,  till  the  violence 
of  theni  being  spent  by  degrees,  they  settled  at  last  in 
the  places  allotted  for  them ;  where  "  bounds  are  set 
that  they  cannot  pass  over,  that  they  return  not 
again  to  cover  the  earth."— -Psal.  civ.  6,  7»  8, 9» 

Neither  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  the  great  tumult 
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of  the  waters,  and  the  extremity  of  the  deluge,  lasted 
for  some  months ;  for  besides  that  the  first  shock 
and  commotion  of  the  abyss  was  extremely  violent, 
from  the  general  fall  otf  the  earth,  there  were  ever  and 
anon  some  secondary  ruins;  or  some  parts  of  the 
great  ruin,  that  were  not  well  settled,  broke  again 
and  made  new  commotions ;  and  'twas  a  considerable 
time  before  the  great  fragments  that  fell,  and  their 
lesser  dependencies,  could  be  so  adjusted  and  fitted, 
as  to  rest  in  a  firm  and  immoveable  posture  :  for  the 
props  and  stays  whereby  they  leaned  one  upon  an- 
other, or  upon  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  often  failed, 
either  by  the  incumbent  weight,  or  the  violent  im- 
pulses of  the  water  against  them ;  and  so  renewed  ov 
continued  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  the  abyss. 
Besides,  we  are  to  observe,  that  these  great  fragments 
falling  hollow,  they  inclosed  and  bore  down  with 
them  under  their  concave  surface  a  great  deal  of  air; 
and  iVhile  the  water  compassed  these  fragments  and 
overflowed  them,  the  air  could  not  readily  get  out  of 
those  prisons  but  by  degrees,  as  the  earth  and  water 
above  would  give  way  ;  so  as  this  would  also  hinder 
the  settlement  of  the  abyss,  and  the  retiring  of  the 
water  into  those  subterraneous  channels,  for  some 
time.  But  at  length,  when  this  air  had  found  a  vent, 
and  left  its  place  to  the  water  and  the  ruins,  both  pri» 
mary  and  secondary  were  settled  and  fixed ;  then  the 
waters  of  the  abyss  began  to  settle  too,  and  thjs  dry 
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land  to  appear ;  first,  the  tops  of  the  mountamg,  theer 
the  high  grounds,  then  the  plains  and  the  rest  of  the 
earth.  And  this  gradual  suhsidcney  of  the  abyss, 
^which  Moses  also  hath  particularly  noted)  and  dis^ 
covery  of  the  several  parts  of  the  earth,  would  also 
take  up  a  considerable  time. 

*  Thus  a  new  world  appeared,  or  the  earth  put  on  its 
new  form,  and  became  divided  into  sea  and  land ; 
and  the  abyss,  which  from  several  ages,  even  from 
l9ie  beginning  of  the  world,  had  lain  hid  in  the  womb 
of  the  earth,  was  brought  to  light  and  discovered ; 
the  greatest  part  of  it  constituting  our  present  ocean^ 
land  the  rest  filling  the  lower  cavities  of  the  earth ; 
iipon  the  land  appeared  the  mountains  and  the  -hills, 
and  the  islands  in  the, sea,  and  the  rocks  upon  the 
shore.  And  so  the,  Divine  Providence  having  pre- 
pared nature  for  so  great  a  change,  at  one  stroke 
dissolved  the  frame  of  the  old  world,  and  made  us  a 
new  pne  out  of  its  ruins,  which  we  now  inhabit  since 
the  deluge.  All  which  things  being  thus  explained, 
deduced,  and  stated,  we  now  add  and  pronounce 
bur  third  and  last  proposition,  "  that  the  disruption 
of  the  abyss,  or  dissolution  of  the  primaeval  earth, 
and  its  fall  into  the  at)yss,  was  the  cause  of  the  uni* 
i^«rsal  deluge,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  world.'^ 
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The  two  propositions  before  proved,  are, 
1.  That  the  antidiluvian  earth  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent form  and  construction  from  the  pre- 
sent. 2.  That  the  face  of  the  earth  before  the 
deluge  was  smooth,  regular,  and  uniform,  with- 
out mountains,  and  without  a  sea ;— 'proposi- 
tions, which  are  implied  in  the  remarks  preced- 
ing the  extract. 

This  theory  of  the  earth  is  no  longer  consi- 
dered in  any  other  light  than  as  a  beautiful 
philosophical  romance.  It  displays  indeed 
j)owers  of  imagination,  and  of  description,  of 
the  first  order ;  but  unfortunately,  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Latin  original  has  evaporated  in 
his  own  English  translation.  In  comparing 
this  description  with  the  same  in  his  own 
Latin,  we  cannot  avoid  being  sensibly  struck 
with  its  inferiority.  The  author  seems  scarcely 
to  have  understood  himself.  It  is  obvious,  that 
Ke  is  far  less  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
powers  of  his  own  language,  than  with  those 
of  the  Roman.  He  had  not  the  art,  in  his  own 
tongue,  of  investing  his  sublime  conceptions 
with  language  of  suitable  loftiness.  His  Latin 
style,  however,  though  admirable  in  itself,  as 
adapted  to  the  expression  of  elevated  thoughts,, 
is  not  the  Latin  of  the  Augustan  age,  nor  of 
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any  other  period  of  the  Roman  language ;  it 
is  peculiarly  his  own;  though  perhaps  it  is 
such  as  a  Ronjan  of  the  same  cast  of  senti- 
ment, writii^g  on  the  same  subject^,  and  pos- 
sessed of  equal  elevation  of  genius,  would  have 
chosen  as  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts. 

3.  The  second  work  of  Burnet  was  hls"-4r- 
cheologia  Philosophic^,  she  Doctrina  Antiqua 
de  Rerum  Originibm,  In  the  preface  to  the 
edition  of  1733,  the  author  tells  us,  that  "  hi^ 
design  is  to,  enquire  into  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients,  concerning  the  nature  of  things^^ 
in  order  to  vindicate  and  give  antiquity  its 
due  praise  ;  and  to  shew,  that  neither  were 
pur  ancestors  dunces,  nor  was  wisdom  or  true 
philosophy  born  with  us,'- 

In  this  book  he  has  called  in  question  thq 
literal  history  of  the  fall ;  and  written  a  Dia- 
logue between  Eve  and  the  Serpent,  which 
gave  great  offeree  to  his  orthodoxicalbreth-^ 
rcn.  In  a  new  edition,  therefore,  printed  in 
Holland,  he  ordered  it' to  be  suppressed.  It 
had  been  printed,  however,  both  in  the  first 
and  second  editions, 

S.  His  book  D^  Fide  ^t  Officiis  Christiano^^ 
rum,  was  published  after  his  death  ;  of  whicl^ 
the  secorfd  edition,  in  8vo,  is  dated  1733,  Lon 
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^Uon.  This  book  forms  a  part  only  of  a  larger 
design,  ondef  the  title  of  Tractntas  de  Claris  et 
Obscuris  in  DoctrhuL  Ckristiand,  Then  fol- 
lows—  Pars  Prima,  in  qua  agitur  de  its  qW(B 
spectant  ad  Vitam  Ho^iemam,  sive.de  Fide  et 
OJiciis  Christianortm.  Thife  work  eontnin^'a 
compeadious  system  of  Christian  doctritie  auti 
duty.    It  has  been  translated  into  Eng^lish. 

4.  De  Statu  Mortuorum  et  Resurgentium  was 
likewise  a  posthmnous  work.  The  second  edi- 
tion.  of  it  was  published  in  8vo,  17S9,  Lond. 
with  an  appendix,  De  Euturd  Jiidaorum  Re^ 
stauration^  In  this  treatise  he  has  expressly 
denied  the  eternity  of  hell  torments — a  doc- 
trine which,  in  his  days,  was  commonly  con- 
sidered as  essential  to  the  system  of  Chi^istia- 
nity— and  has  asserted  the  final  salvation  of  the 
whole  human  race.  But  apprehending  bad 
consequences  from  the  promulgation  of  these  -^ 
nmisual  opinions,  he  strongly  protested,  in 
fL  note,  against  the  translation  of  his  book. 
It  has,  however,  been  since  translated  by 
Dennis,  together  with  the  note  atnhe  bottom 
pi  the  page* 

The  opinions  of  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  on  va- 
rious subjects  of  theology,  were  considered  as 
so  heterodoxical  in  those  days,  that,  notwith- 
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Standing  he  had  the  conntenance  of  king  Wil- 
liam, and  the  patronage  of  Tillotson^  arch  bishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  conspiracy  of  the  priesthood 
against  him  prevented  any  high  degree  of  eccle* 
siastical  preferment.  As  to  the  works  of  Bur- 
net, though  they  are  all  stamped  with  marks  of 
genius,  they  are  not  perhaps  likely  in  future 
to  be  much  read  ;  since  in  his  theological  writ* 
ings,  he  combats  opinions,  about  which  we  no 
loDger  require  conviction;  and  in  philosophy 
we  look  for  truth,  rather  than  force  and  ^rs^n 
df  ur  of  imagination. 
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William  Sherlock,  an  eminent  divine,  was 
born  in  1641,  in  Gravel-lane,  Southwark-  His 
father,  being  a  tradesman  of  competent  for- 
tune, sent  his  son  to  Eton  school,  whence,  in 
1650,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  removed  to 
Peter-house,  Cambridge.  He  took  his  degree 
of  bachelor  in  the  year  of  the  restoration,  and 
that  of  master  in  1663.  In  1669,  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  th6  rectory  of  St.  George*s,  Botolph- 
lane,  London  ;  and,  in  1681,  was  collated  to  the 
prebend  of  St.  Pancras^  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul.  In  1685  he  Y^as  made  master  of  the 
Temple ;  but  refusing,  at  the  revolution,  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegian<5e  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  he  was  suspended,  in  1689,  from 
all  his  preferments;  though  on  his  compliance^ 
a  short  time  after,  he  was  reinstated.  Qa 
the  promotion  of  Tillotson  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  Sherlock  succeeded  him  in  the 
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fJeancry  of  St.  Paul's,  by  his  grace's  recom- 
inendation.  The  last  ecclesiastical  benefice  he 
pbtaitjed  was  the  rectory  of  Therford,  in  Ilert- 
fordshire,  some  time  before  his  death,  which 
look  place  in  1707* 

The  principal  w?:itings  of  Sherlock  consist 
of  controversial  theology.  He  entered  warmly 
into  dispute  with  the  mojjt  busy  sectaries  of  the 
time,  the  Solifidians  and  Antinomians,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  reign  of  pijzabeth ;  with  the  Ca-r 
tholics  and  Nonrcoi^formists,  the  latter  of  whom 
^e  was  very  anxiou§  to  bripg  back  to  the  esta- 
blished church.  His  tracts  on  $ucb  subjects 
are  very  numerous.  K[is  ^^  Practiq?il  Discourse 
concenjiug  Death"  is  well  knowu  j  it  was  puhr 
lished  during  his  suspeqsiop,  in  lQ9Q»  More^ 
over,  two  voliimes  of  his  sermo^a>  8vo.  were 
collected  and  published  after  fai^  death. 

The  treatise  of  Sberlqck,  however,  whic^ 
mad^  thp  greatest  stir  iq  the  tbeologic  world, 
was  his  "  Viiidication  of  th^  Dpctrine  of  the 
^oly  and  ever  blessed  Trinity,'*  published  ia 
I69I;  an(^  whicl^  contains  a  new  method  of 
explaining  that  mystery.  It  exqited  ^]ie  sarr 
f  astic  antagonism  of  Dr.  Soutbj^  in  a  tract  en* 
titled  "  Animadversions/'  &c.  and  which  called 
forth  ^  defence  from  Slierlock ;  fpUow<^d  i^gaiQ 
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yith  ^  cliarge  on  him  of  Tritheisn^,  frop^  South* 
Jlis  opinions,  too,  were  condemned  by  th$. 
university  of  Oxford.  In  short,  the  disputes 
at  length  waxed  so  hot,  that  his  majesty^  at  the 
instance  of  the  bishops,  thought  proper  to  in- 
terpose ;  and,  to  prjeserve  unity  in  the  church, 
it  was  ordained,  '^  that  all  preachers  should 
carefully  avoid  all  new  terms,  and  confine 
themselves  to  such  ways  of  explication  as  have 
been  commonly  used  in  the  church." 
"  His  sermons  were  published  in  five  volume^ 
pctavo,  1755, 

The  foUowins:  extract  is  taken  from  the  sixth 
discourse,  vol.  1.  on  the  immortality  of  the 
goul,  and  is  marked  by  good  sense,  and  a  per-* 
s^icuou.  style; 

Had  it  nQt  been  for  philosophy,  there  had  retns^ined 
perhaps  no  footsteps  of  any  unbelievers  in  this  great 
article;  for  the  sex^e  of  nature  would  have  directed 
all  right;  but  philosophy  misguide4  many.  For 
those  who  denied  immortality,  dic|  not  deny  the  com- 
mon sense  of  nature,  which  they  felt  as  well-as  Qt;hers ; 
^ut  they  rejected  the  notice,  and  thought  it  false,  be-  * 
f ause  they  could  not  find  physical  causes  to  support 
^f  beslief,  or  thought  that  they  found  physical  causey 
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effectually  to  overtbrow  it.  This  account  we  owe  to 
Cicero,  one  of  the  best  judges  of  antiquity ;  who  tells 
us  plainly,  that  the  reason  why  many  rejected  the  be- 
lief of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  because  they 
could  not  form  a  conception  of  an  unbodied  souL  So 
that  infidelity  is  of  no  older  a  date  than  philosophy; 
and  a  future  state'  was  not  doubted  of,  till  men  had 
puzzled  and  confounded  themselves  in  their  search 
after  the  physical  reason  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
And  now  consider  how  tte  case  stands,  and  how  far 
the  evidence  of  nature  is  weakened  by  the  authority 
of  such  unbelievers.  All  mankind  receive  the  belief 
of  a  future  life,  urged  to  it  every  day  by  what  they 
feel  transacted  in  their  own  breasts :  but  some  philo- 
sophers reject  this  opinion,  because  they  have  no  con- 
ception of  a  soul  distinct  from  the  body ;  as  if  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  depended  merely  upon  the 
strength,  of  human  imagination.  Were  the  natural 
evidence  of  immortality  built  upon  any  particular  no- 
tion of  a  human  soul,  the  evidence  of  nature  might 
be  overthrown  by  shewing  the  impossibility  or  im- 
probability of  such  notion  :  but  the  evidence  of  nature 
is  not  concerned  in  any  notion;  and  all  the  common 
notions  may  be  false,  and  yet  the  evidence  of  nature 
stand  good,  which  only  supposes  man  t6  be  rational, 
Sind  consequently  accountable;  and  if  any  philosopher 
(■m  prove  the  contrary,  he  may  then,  if  his  word  will 
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afterwards  pass   for  any  thing,  reject  this  and  all 
crther  evidence  whatever. 

The  natural  evidence,  I  say,  supposes  only  that  a 
man  is  a  rational,  accountable  creature;  and  this 
being  the  true  foundation  in  nature  for  the  belief  of 
the  immortality,  the  true  ftotion  of  nature  must 
needs  be  this,  that  man,  as  such,  shall  live  to  account 
for  his  doings.  The  question,  then,  upon  the  foot  of 
nature,  is  this:  What  constitutes  the  man?  And 
whoever  observes  with  any  care,  will  find  that  this 
IS  the  point  upon  which  the  learned  of  antiquity  di- 
vided. The  vulgar  spoke  of  men  after  death  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  did  of  men  on  earth  :  and 
Gicero  observes,  that  the  common  error,  as  he  calls 
it,  so  far  prevailed,  that  they  supposed  such  things  to 
be  transacted  a^pud  inferos^  qua;  sine  corporibus  nee  fieri 
fossent  nee  intelligi ;  which  could  neither  be  done,  nor 
conceived  to  be  done,  without  bodies.  The  generality 
•f  men  could  not  arrive  to  abstracted  notions  of  un- 
bodied spirits ;  and  though  they  could  not  but  think 
that  the  body,  which  was  burnt  before  their  eyes, 
was  dissipated  and  destroyed;  yet  so  great  was  th* 
force  of  nature,  which  was  ever  suggesting  to  them 
that  naen  should  live  again,  that  they  continued  to 
'  *  imagine  men  with  bodies  in  another  life,  having  n6 
•ther  notion  or  conception  of  men. 

But,  with  the  learned,  nothing  was  held  to  be  more 
absurd  than  to  think  of  having  bodies  again  in  ano> 
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ther  state;  and  yet  they  kttew  that  the  Irue  founda- 
tion of  immortality  tfras  laid  in  this  point,  that  the 
same  individuals  should  continue.  The  natural  con- 
sequence  then  was^  from  these  pfinciples,  to  exclude 
the  body  from  being  any  part  of  the  man ;  and  all, 
I  believe,  who  asserted  an  immortality^  agreed  in  this 
notion.  The  Platonists  undoubtedly  did;  and  Cicero 
has  eveiy  where  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion :  Tu  ha" 
bitOf  (says  he)  te  non  esse  moridlem,  sed  corpus :  Nee 
jmim  is  es  quern  fonna  ista  declarat ;  sed  mens  cujusque  is 
est  quisquci  It  is  not  you,  but  your  body,  which  is 
mortal ;  for  you  are  not  what  you  appear  to  Ue ;  but 
it  is  the  mind  which  is  the  man^  This  being  the  case^ 
the  controversy  was  necessarily  brought  to  turn  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soul ;  and  the  belief  of  immortality 
either  prevailed  or  sunk,  according  as  men  conceived 
of  the  natural  dignity  and  power  of  the  soul.  For 
this  reason  the  corporealists  rejected  the  opinion : 
for  since  it  was  universally  agreed  among  the  learned, 
that  all  that  was  corporeal  of  man  died,  they  who 
had  no  notion  of  any  thing  else,  necessarily  concluded 
that  the  whole  man  died* 

From  this  view  you  may  judge  how  the  cause  of 
immortality  stood,  and  what  difficulties  attended  h, 
upon  the  foot  of  natural  religion.  All  men  had  a  na- 
tural sense  and  expectation  of  a  future  life. 

The  difficulty  was  to  account  how  the  same  indi- 
viduals, which  lived  and  died  in  this  world,  and  one 
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part  of  which  evidently  went  to  tiecay,  should  live 
again  in  another  world.  The  vulgar^  who  had  no 
other  notion  of  a  man  but  what  came  in  by  their 
eyes,  supposed  that  just  such  men  as  lived  in  this 
world  should  live  in  the  next ;  overlooking  the  diffi- 
culties which  lay  in  their  way,  whilst  they  ran  hastily 
to  embrace  the  sentipaents  of  nature.  This  advan- 
tage they  had,  however,  that  their  opinion  preserved 
the  identity  of  individuals,  and  they  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  the  very  same  with  respect  te  the  life  to 
come,  as  they  found  themselves  to  be  in  regard  to  the 
life  present.  But  then,  had  they  been  pressed,  th^ 
could  hot  have  stood  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  the  loss  of  which,  in  their 
way  of  thinl^ng,  was  the  loss  of  the  individual. 

The  learned,  vv^ho  could  not  but  see  and  feel  this 
ifficulty,  to  avoid  it  shet  out  the  body  from  being 
any  part  of  the  man^  and  made  the  soul  alone  to  be 
the  perfect  individuum.  This  engaged  them  in  endless 
disputes  upon  the  nature  of  the  soul;  and  this  grand 
article  of  natural  religion,  by  this  means,  was.  made 
t6  hang  by  the  slender  threads  of  philosophy ;  and 
the  whole  was  entirely  lost,  if  their  first  position 
proved  false,  that  the  soul  is  the  whole  of  man ;  and 
it  is  an  assertion  which  will  not  perhaps  stand  the 
examination.  The  maiiitainers  of  this  opinion, 
though  they  supposed  a  sensitive,  as  well  as  a  ra- 
tional soul  in  man,  v/hich  was  the  seat  of  the  pas- 
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sions,  and.  consequently  the  spring  of  all  buman  tur- 
tions;  yet  this  sensitive  soul  they  gave  up  to  death, 
as  well  as  the  body,  and  preserved  nothing  but  the 
pure  intellectual  mind.  And  yet  it  is  something  sur- 
prising to  think  that  a  mere  rational  mind  should  be 
the  same  individual  with  a  man,  who  consists  of  a 
rational  mind,  a  sensitive  soul^  and  a  body.  This 
carries  no  probability  with  it  at  first  sight,  and  rea- 
son cannot  undertake  much  in  its  behalf. 

But  whatever  becomes  of  these  speculations,  there 
is  a  farther  difficulty,  which  can  hardly  be  got  over ; 
which  is,  that  this  notion  of  immortality  and  future 
judgment,  can  never  serve  the  ends  and  purposes  of 
religion;  because,  it  is  a  notion  which,  the  generality 
of  mankind  can  never  arrive  at.  Go  to  the  villages, 
and  tell  the  ploughmen,  that  if  they  sin,  yet  their 
bodies  shall  sleep  in  peace;  no  materia],  no  sensible 
fire  shall  ever  reach  them;  but  there  is  something 
within,  them  purely  intellectual,  which  shall  suffer  to 
eternity :  you  will  hardly  find  that  they  have  enough 
of  the  intellectual  to  comprehend  your  meaning.  Now 
natural  religion  is  founded  on  the  sense  of  nature ; 
tLat  is,  upon  the  common  apprehensions  of  man-> 
kind ;  and  therefore  abstracted  metaphysical  notions 
beat  out  upon  the  anvil  of  the  schools,  can  never 
support  natural  religion,  or  make  any  part  of  it. 

In  this  point,  then,  nature  seems  to  be  lame,  and 
not  able  ,tp  support  the  hopes  of  immortality  whick 
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'fflie  gives  to  all  her  children.  The  expectation  oC 
the  vulgar,  that  they  shall  live  again,  and  be  jnst  tho 
same  flesh  and  blood  which  now  they  are,  is  justifi- 
able upon  no  principles  of  reason  or  nature.  What  is 
there  in  the  whole  compass  of  things  which  yields  a 
similitude  of  dust  and  ashes  rising  up  again  into  re» 
gular  bodies,  and  to  perpetual  immortality  ?  On  the 
Other  side,  that  the  intellectual  soul  should  be  tl|e 
whole  man,  how  justifiable  soever  it  may  be  in  other 
respects,  yet  it  is  not  the  common  sense  of  nature, 
and  therefore  most  certainly  no  part  of  natural  rt> 
ligion. 

But  it  mi^  be  worth  enquiring,  how  nature  comes, 
to  be  thus  defective  in  this  material  point.  Did  not 
God  intend  men  originally  for  religious  creatures ; 
and,  if  he  did,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  an  ori* 
ginal  and  cojisistent  scheme  of  religion  ?  which  yet 
in  the  point  now  before  us  seems  to'  be  wanting.  The 
account  of  this,  we  cannot  learn  from  reason  or  nar 
tore:  but  in  the  sacred  history  the  fact  is  cleared 
beyond  dispute*    »    •    •    » ^ 

Lastly,  If  we  consider  how  our  Saviour  has  en- 
lightened this  doctrine,  it  will  appear  that,  he  has  re- 
moved the  difficulty  at  which  nature  stumbled.  As* 
death  was  no  part  of  the  state  of  nature,  so  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  it  were  not  provided  for  in  the 
religion  of  nature.  To  remove  these  was  the  proper 
work  of  revelation;  these  our  Lord  h^e  eS'ectudly 
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jdesred  hf  kk  Go^pel^  and  ^kewn  tks  tli4t  the  \m^ 
#rity  and  sball  be  united  to  the  spirit  in  the  day  of 
fhe  Lord,  so  that  tht  conipldbe  tnan  shall  statd  be- 
fore tb0  great  tribooal,  ta  receive  a  just  rerompeiice 
x>f  reward  for  the  things  done  in  the  body.     *  *  •  ♦ 
-This  has  restored  religion,  vrhich  had  hardly  one 
'sound  fobt  to  stand  oh,  and  made  our  faith  and  our 
rf|Lsou  consistent,  which  wer6  before  at  too  great  a 
^     distance.     Nature  indeed  taught  us  to  hope  for  im- 
mortality ;  but  it  was  in  spite  of  sense  and  experi- 
^Mcd,  tilt  the  great  Prince  of  our  p^ace  appeared^  who 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  his 
Gittpeh 
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John  Dry  ben,  the  cehht&i^d  poet,  son.  of 
Erasmus  Dtydtn,  o(  Tichmet^  in  KoTthamp- 
to&stkire,  bar.onet^  was  born  at  AMwinkte  ki 
t^t  caumy^  in  l6dl.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster,  where  he  was  king^n  scholar, 
Ttnder  the  faiBOUi&  Dr.  Btuby ;  whence  he  was 
elected,  in  1350,  scholar  of  Trittity  College, 
Gambridge. 

'  In  1662,  he  was  chos^ii  fellow  of  ihe^Eoyal 
Society;  and  on  the  death  tuf  m  WSliam  I>%- 
venant,  in  1668,  was  made  poetJaoreat  and  his- 
totiographet  to  Charles  II.  Soon  after  the  acces- 
'  dion  of  James  H.  Dry  den  was  coaveirted  to  po- 
pery ;  in  consequence  of  which>  he  was  diamist- 
td  at  the  revolation  from  his  office  of  poet-lau- 
reat.    H;s  life  is  so  well  koowB^  ik^  it  were 
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needles!  to  add  other  particulars.    He  died 
in  1701. 

The  prose  works  of  Dryden  were  collectedi 
in  JBOO,  into  four  volumes  octavo,  by  Mr. 
Malone,  with  notes  and  ilkistrations ;  to  which 
is  prefixedv  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  the  author.    This  publication  contains  also 
a  collection  of  his  lettersj,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  never  before  published.    It  were  su» 
perfluous  to  specify  the  several  particulars  in 
this  collection.     It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  most  valuable  of  the  prose  produc* 
tibns  of  Pryden,  is  his  ''  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poesy ,*^  from  which  alone  I  shall  make  my 
selectionSr    This  celebrated  essay  contains  the 
relation  of  a  dialogue,  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  between  £ugenius,  Crites,  Lisideius,  and 
>>'eander,  who,  on  occasion  of  the  engagement 
between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  June  3, 
1^65,  about  eight  leagues  to  the  east  of  Lowe- 
stoff  in  Suffolk,  are  represented  to  have  takep 
a  barge,  and  proceeded  down  tlie  Thames  to- 
wards Greenwich,,  that  they  may  listen  more 
attentively  to  the  low  and  hollow  mnrmtirings, 
arising  from  the  reports  of  the  distant  canon. 
Wh^n  the  noise  had  ceased,  and  they  had  eon*- 
gratulated  each  ot^er  by  anticipal^ipn  on  the 


victory  of  their  coantey^  the.  conversation  be* 
gan  with  Crites' expressing  his  apprehension^ 
that  they  should  now  be  inundated  with  a  de- 
luge of  bad  verses  on  that  mefnorable  occa- 
sion. After  some  desultory  talking,  the  dis- 
pute is  limited  to  dramatic  poetry,  when  Lisi<* 
deius*  defines  a  play  to  be : 

A  just  and  lively  image  of  human  nature,  repre<» 
senting  its  passions  and  humours,  and  the  changes  of 
fortune  to  which  it  is  subject^'for  the  delight  and  in- 
struction of  mankind.^ 


I  have  room  only  for  his  admirable  charac- 
ters of  our  principal  dramatists. 

*  The  cbafacten  in  this  dttlogoe  allude  to  real  personage8,who 
are  thus  identified  by  Mr.  Malone :— '<  The  person  hid  under 
the  feigned  name  of  Eugenius,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  ^aa 
Charles,  earl  of  Dorset.  Crites  and  Lisideius,  perhaps,  wtrt 
meant  to  represent  Wentworth,  earl  of  Roscommon,  (or  as  he 
coftects  himself  in  a  subsequent  note,  more  probably  sir  Robert 
Howard]  and  John  Sheffield,  earl  of  Mulgrave,  afterwards  duke 
of  Bucks  and  Normandy,  under  the  character  of  Neander,  who, 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  essay,  appears  a$  a  strenuous  advo- 
Gate  for  ftjrming  tragedies.  Our  author  himself,  I  conceive,  is 
fhadowed/' 
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To  i>^io,  th^x  vritb  ^hakspe^re.    He  was  the 
tiiaOf  sVhp  <^a11  npodepi^  ^ncl  perhaps  ancient  poets,, 
had  th$  Urgest  and  most  comprehensiTe  $oul.    All 
the  images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  bin^  and 
he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily  :  when  be 
describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it — ^you  feel' 
it  too.^    Those  "v^ho  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  leani- 
log,  give  him  the  greater  commendation  :  he  was  na* 
turally  learned ;  he  need^  not  the  spectacles  of  books 
to  read  nature;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there. 
I  cannot  say  he  is  every  where  alike ;  were  he  so,  I 
should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  great- 
est of  mankind.     He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid  ;  his 
comic   wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious 
swelling  into  bombast.    But  he'  is  always   great, 
when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him ;  no 
man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit, 
and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  r^t' 
of  poets, 

Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  vilmma  cupressi. 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton 
say,  that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet  ever 
wrii,  but  lie  wQuld  produce  it  much  better  done  in 
Shak^eafQ;  and  bQwever  others  are  u^w  gj^i/^ally 
preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  hft  liyscdt 


wbteb  had  €0|iiUnnpoi^.e^  mi/ti  hw^  F^etcber  ^Ad 
Jopaon,  never  e^u^le^d  UiiQm  to  him  in  tJAtir  jegtsem  : 
ao4  in  the  last  thing's  court,  when  Bi^'a  ir^ut^i^^ 
was  at  highest)  sir  Johit  SiickJing,  im^  vri|h  him  tiho 
greater  part  of  the  ponrtiors,  s^  ot»r  Sl)a)(sp«$ure  {^^ 
ahovehim.  -   ^, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  whom  I  am  nexft  to 
speeds,  had,  with  the  advantage  of  Shakspeare's  wit, 
which  was  their  precedent,  gireat  natural  gifts,  ini'' 
proved  by  study ;  Beaumont  especially,  being  so  accu* 
rate  a  judge  of  plays,  that  Ben.  Jonson,  while  he  lived, 
submitted'  aH  his  writings  to  his  censure,  and  'tit 
t;hought,  used  his  judgment  in  correcting,  if  not  con- 
triving, all  his  plots.  What  value  he  had  for  him, 
appears  by  the  verses  he  writ  to  him,  and  therefore 
I  need  speak  no  farther  of  it.  The  first  play  that 
Jb^roughi  Flejtcher  and  him  in  eat^^  w^  thc^  ^'  J^hi- 
laster  :'  for  before  that  they  had  written  two  or  tbref 
very  unsuccessfidly :  as  the  like  is  reported  of  Bjen. 
Jonson,  b^re  h«  writ  ^'  J&very  M^n  m  ^  HfiniQur." 
Their  pipits  were  generally  more  regid^  than  Sh^- 
.speare's,  especially  tho&e  vrhich  were  m^e  befox;!^ 
JBeavia¥)i^f^  deaith  ;  auod  they  under^tpQd  «m4  i^- 
tal;ed  ihe  conversation^  of  geatii^mc^  i^^^ch  htet,ter ; 
who^  wUd  idebf^ehejriies,  and  quicjkness  o^  wit  in  rf- 
•pttTt^g^  Mi)  p9et  hf(9T^  theo)  could  paint  a»  th^y  b^^ 
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done.  Httmour,  which  Ben.  Jonson  derived  b6m  psrv 
ticttlar  persons,  th^  made  it  not  their  basiness  to  de-- 
scribe :  they  represented  all  the  passions  very  lively, 
but  above  all,  love.  1  am  apt  to  helieve  the  English 
language,  in  them  arrived  to  its  highest  perfection  if 
what  words  have  since  been  taken  in,  are  rather  su* 
perfioous  than  ornamental.  Their  plays  are  now  the 
most  pleasant  and  frequent  entertainments  of  the 
f tage ;  two  of  theirs  being  acted  through  the  year,  for 
one  of  Shakspeare's  or  Jonson^s :  the  reason  is,  be* 
caose  there  is  a  certain  gaiety  in  their  comedies,  and 
pathos  in  their  more  serious  plays,  which  suits  gene- 
rally with  all  men's  humours.  Shakspeare's  lan<^ 
guage  is  likewise  a  little  obsolete,  and  Ben  Jonson'a 
wit  comes  short  of  theirs. 


Ben,  Jonson* 


As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  ar- 
rived, if  we  look  upon  him  while  he  was  himself,  (for 
his  last  plays  were  but  his  dotages,)  I  think  him  the 
most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which  any  theatre 
ever  had.  He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of  himself, 
as  well  as  others.  One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit, 
but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  of  it^  In  his  works 
you  find  little  tp  retrench  or  alter.  Wit,  and  lan- 
guage, and  humour,  also  in  some  measure,  we  had 
before  him ;  but  something  of  art  was  wanting  to  thr 
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tfratna,  till  he  came.  He  managed  his  strength  td 
more  advantage  than  any  who  preceded  him.  You 
seldom  find  him  making  love  in  any  of  his  scenes,  or 
^deavouiing^o  moveJthe  passions  ',  his  genius  wa<s 
too  sullen  and  saturnise  to  do  it  gracefuKy,  especially 
when  he  knew  he  came  alter  those  who  had  perform- 
ed both  to  such  a  height.  Humour  was  his  proper 
^here ;  and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to  represent 
mechanic  people.  He  Was  deeply  conversant  in  the 
ancients,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed 
boldly  from  them ;  there  is  scarce  a  poet  or  historian 
among  the  Roman  authors  of  those  times,  whom  he 
has  not  translated  in  Sejanus  and  Catiline.  But  he 
has  done  his  robberies  so  openly,  that  one  may  see  he 
fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law.  He  invades  au- 
thors like  a  monarch ;  and  what  would  be  theft  in 
other  poets,  is  only  victory  in  him.  With  the  spoils 
«f  these  writers  he  so  represented  Rome  to  us,  in  his 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one  of  their 
poets  had  written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we  had  seen 
less  of  it  than  in  him.  If  there  was  any  fault  in  his 
language,  'twas  that  he  weaved  it  too  closely  and  la- 
boriously, in  his  comedies  especially  :  perhaps  too, 
he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanize  our  tongue,  leav- 
ing the  words  which  he  translated  almost  as  much 
Latin  as  he  found  them  ;  wherein,  though  he  learn- 
edly followed  their  language,  he  did  not  enough  com- 
ply with  the  idium.of  ours;     If  I  woult^ compare  him 
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HFith  Shakspcare,  I  mast  acknowledge  htm.  the  mer« 
correct  poet,  but  ShakBpeare  the  gmater  wit.  Shak- 
«]^^gre  was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our  dmiaatic  poets; 
JoQsan  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing: 
I  admire  him^  hat  I  lave  Shakspeare.  To  conclude 
of  him ;  as  he  has  given  as  the  m^t  correct  playa, 
90>  in  the  precepts  which  he  has  laid  down  in  hin 
**  Piscoveries,''  we  have  as  many  and  profitable  mies 
ScKc  perfecting  the  stage,  as  any  wherewith  the  French 
oao  furnish  us. 


Of  the  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  Dr.  John-> 
son  observes,  that  it  '^  was  the  first  regular  and 
yaluable  treatise  on  the  art  of  writing.  He, 
who  having  formed  his  opinions  in  the  pre* 
sent  age  of  English  literature,  turns  back  to 
peruse  this  dialogue,  will  not  perhaps  find 
much  increase  of  knowledge,  or  much  novelty 
of  instruction;  but  he  is  to  remember  that 
critical  principles  were  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  who  had  gathered  them  partly  from  the 
ancients,  and  partly  from  the  Italians  and 
French.  The  structure  of  dramatic  poems 
was  then  not  generally  understood.  Audi- 
ences applauded  by  instinct,  and  poets  per* 
baps  often  pleased  by  chance. 


'^  A  wxiter  wtu>  abt^os  bjis  fiill  {mrpofej  ios^ 
Himself  in  Im  own  lustre.  Of  an  c^lnion 
lyhich  is  no  longer  doubted^  the  evidence 
ceases  to  be  e;aunined.  Qf  an  art  universaUx 
practised^  the iirst  teacher  is  forgotten.  Learn^ 
ing  once  made  popular,  is  no  longer  learning  f 
it  has  the  appearance  of  something  which  we 
have  bestowed  upon  ourselves,  as  the  dew  ap-^ 
pears  to  ri«e  from  the  field  which  it  refreshes. 

^'  To  judge  rightly  of  an  author,  we  m}x»t 
transport  ourselves  to  his  time,  and  e:^amiae 
what  were  the  wants  of  his  cotemporarles,  aod 
what  were  his  means  of  supplying  them*  Th^ 
which  was  easy  at  one  time  was  diflScult  at  an- 
other. Dryden  at  least  imported  his  sciencet 
and  gave  his  country  what  it  wanted  l^pre  i 
or  rather,  he  imported  only  the  material^,  aud 
manufactured  them  by  his  own  skill. 

'^  The  Dialogue  on  the  Drama  was  one  of  hi^ 
first  essays  of  criticism,  written  when  he  was 
yet  a  timorous  candidate  for  I^eputati0n,  an4 
therefore  laboured  with  that  diligence,  whicK 
he  naight  allow  himself  somewhat  to  remit, 
when  his  name  gave  sanction  to  his  positions^ 
and  his  awe  of  the  public  was  abated,  partly  by 
custom  and  partly  by  siu^cess.    It  will  not  be 
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^sy  to  find^  in  &1I  the  opulence  of  om  langaage^ 
8  treatise  so  artfully  variegated  with  successive! 
representations  of  opposite  probabilities,  so  en* 
livened  with  imagery,  so  brightened  with  ilius* 
trations.  His  portraits  of  the  English  drama^ 
tists  are  wrought  with  great  spirit  and  dili- 
gence. The  account  of  Shakspeare  may  stand 
as  a  perpetual  model  of  eucomiastic  criticism  ^ 
being  lofty  without  exaggeration.  The  praise 
lavished  by  Longinus  on  the  attestation  of  the 
lierds  of  Marathon  by  Demosthenes,fades  away 
before  it.  Id  a  few  lines  is  exhibited  a  cha- 
racter so  extensive  in  its  comprehension,  and 
so  cupous  in  its  limitations,  that  nothing  can. 
be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed ;  nor  can 
the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all 
their  emulation  of  reverence,  boast  of  much 
more  than  of  having  diffused  and  paraphrased 
this  epitome  of  excellence— of  having  changed 
t)ryden's  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value 
though  of  greater  bulk. 

**  In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays^  on  the 
same  subject,  the  criticism  of  Dryden  is  the 
criticism  of  a  poet,  not  a  dull  collection  of 
theorems,  not  a  rude  detection  of  faults,  which 
perhaps  the  censor  was  not  able  to  have  com* 
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nutted ;  but  a  gay  and  vigorona  dts^ertation^ 
where  delight  is  mingled  with  instruction,  and 
iHiere  the  author  prores  his  right  of  ^dgment 
by  his  power  of  performauce." 


•    -•  • 
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SOUTH. 


Dr.  Robert  South,  a  divine  celebrated  for 
his  wit  as  well  as  his  learnings  was  descended 
of  the  Souths  of  Kelstone  and  Kielby  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  born  at  Hackney  in  l633,  hit 
father  being  an  eminent  merchant.  He  en- 
tered as  king's  scholar  of  Westminster  schoM 
in  1647,  under  Dr.  Busby  ;  and  rendered  him- 
self remarkable  the  following  year,  by  reading 
the  Latin  prayers  in  the  school,  on  the  day  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Charles  L  and  by  praying 
for  his  majesty  by  name.  In  1651,  he  was 
chosen  student  in  Christ-church,  Oxford. 

Having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  en- 
tered into  orders,  the  following  year,  1659,  he 
!i¥as  appointed  to  preach  the  assize  sermon  be- 
^ore^the  judges,  in  wluch  be  displayed  a  warm 


Wal  ftgaiDsl  ^^  Indepi^ndentSj  to  the  j^reitt  sa^ 
ti^f&Gtion  of  the  Presbyterians ;  though  towards 
the  latteV  end  of  the  year  he  was' no  kss  severe 
against  the  hypocrii&y  of  the  latter.  In  1660, 
he  was  chosen  public  orator  of  the  university  ; 
in  which  office,  on  the  election  of  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  as  chancellor  of  the  university,  he 
received  him  with  an  elegant  Latin  speech; 
and  addressed  another  to  him  on  his  investi* 
ture.  Hence  he  became  domestic  chaplain  t6  , 
the  chancellor :  and  in  1663,  was  installed  pre- 
bendaiy  of  Westminster,  and  soon  afiet  creat- 
ed doctor  of  divinity. 

After  the  earl's  banishment^in  1667,  the  doc- 
tor was  appointed  chaplaiti  to  James  duke  of 
York,  and  collated  to  a  canonry  of  Christ<« 
church  in  1670,  by  the  king.    In  1676,  h^ 
attended  Laurence  Hyde,  esq.  younger  son  of 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  in  quality  of  chaplainj 
on  his  embassy  to  Poland ;  of  which  country 
he  wrote  a  brief  account  in  a  letter  from 
Dantzic,  1677,  to  Dr.  Edward  Pococke,  re>f 
^ius  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  canon  of  Christ* 
church.    After  his  return  he  was  presented,  in, 
1678,  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westrninsterj^ 
to  the  rectory  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire.     He  wa^ 
ftlso  one  of  Charles  the  Second's  cKaplains  in 
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ordintrj.  On  the  accession  of  James  II.  Ae  eail 
t>f  Clarendon,  going  tord^lieutenant  colreland^ 
offered  him  an  archbishopric  in  that  island^ 
which  he  declined^  from  a  desire  to  live  more 
privately.    The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
chiefly  at  Islip  and  Oxford^  and  sometimes  at 
his  paternal  estate  at  Caversbam  in  Oxford- 
&hire>  at  which  places,  he  employed  himself  in 
preparing  for  the  press  his  very  curious  and 
witty  sermons.    At  the  revolution  he  refused 
at  first  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, though  he  afterw^irds  complied ;  but  it 
is  highly  to  his  credit^  that  on  being  offered 
one  of  the  sees  vacated  by  the  non-juring 
bishops  in  1692,  he  declined  it;  alledging— « 
'*  That  notwithstanding  be,  for  his  part,  saw 
nothing  that  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God, 
and  the  common  practice  of  all  nations,, to  sub* 
mit'  to  princes  in  possession  of  the  throne,  yet 
others  might  have  their  reasons  for  a  contrary 
opinion ;   and  he  blessed  God,^  that  he   was 
neither  so  ambitious,  nor  in  want  of  prefer- 
ment, as  for  the  sake  of  it,  to  build  his  rise 
upon  the  ruins  of  any  one  father  of  the  church, 
who  for  piety,  good  morals,  and  strictness  of 
life,  which  every  one  of  the  deprived  bishops 
were  famed  for,  might  be  said  not  to  have  left 


atmx  equal;  In  the  some  spirit  he  ai^terwardd 
refiised  the  bisboprie  of  Rooiaiester  anddea&ery 
of  Westminster,  thoiigh  importuned  to  accept 
those  dignities.    He  died  in  17 16.  * 

The  most  vohiminotis  productions  of  SoutK 
are  bis  Sermons,  which  ate  comprised  in  6  vols. 
8vo.  The  following  brief  extracts  aire  takeii 
from  the  first  in  the  collection,  which  is  re- 
markable  for  its  elegance  and  rationality,  and 
for  its  having  been  preached  at  court.  Its  sub- 
ject is  *'  The  Ways  of  Pleasantness,  or  that 
Virtue  is  the  truest  Happiness."  I  have  not 
room  to  follow  the  author  through  his  inge- 
nious arguments,  in  illustration  of  this  impor-^ 
tant  truth ;  and  must  therefore  content  myself 
with  exhibiting  only  the  passage  which- con-« 
tains  the  result  of  his  arguments  on  the  suIm 
ject* 

Nothing  (says  be)  is  comparable  to  the  pleasure  of 
an  active  and  a  prevailing  thought-— a  thought  pre- 
vailing over  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  of  the  obj^t>^ 
and  refreshing  the  soul  with  new  discoveries^  and 
images*  of  things  ;  and  thereby  extending  the  bounds 
of  apprehensioi^,  and  (as  it  were)  enlarging  the  ter- 
ritories of  reason.  *  *  *  *  No  man  was  ever 
Weary  of  thinking,  much  less  of  thinking  that  he  had 
dtone  well  or  virtuously;  that  he  had  conquered  such 
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•tid  audi  ft  tempUtiMi,  or  oBTered  violence  to  any  ol 
bis  exorbiUnt  deeirei.  This  is  a  delight  that  grows 
and  improves  under  thought  and  reflection  i  and  while 
itexercisesy  does  also  endear  itself  to  the  mind;  at* 
the  same  time  employing  and  enflaming  the  medita- 
tions. *  *  And  tell  me  so  of  any  outward  enjoy- 
ment that  mortality  is  capable  of.  We  are  generally 
at  the  mercy  of  men's  rapine,  avarice,  and  violence, 
whether  we  shall  be  happy  or  no:  for  if  I  build  my 
felicity  on  my  estate,  I  am  happy  as  long  as  the 
tyrant,  or  the  railer  will  give  me  leave  to  be  so.  *  ♦ 
Bat  if  I  can  make  my  duty  my  delight ;  if  I  can  feast,' 
and  please,  and  caress  my  mind  with  the  pleasures  of 
worthy  speculations  or  virtuous  practices  ;  let  great- 
ntss  and  malice  vex  and  abridge  me  if  they  call* 
My  pleasures  are  as  free  as  my  will ;  no  more  to  be 
cotitrouled  than  my  choice,  or  the  unlimited  range  of 
my  thoughts  and  my  desires* 


This  disecmrse  is  commended  in  the  Tatler, 
No.  905,  Vol.  IV.  in  these  terms  :  *'  This  ad- 
ttiirable  discourse  was  preached  at  courts  where 
the  preacher  was  too  wise  a  man  not  to  believe 
the  greatest  argument  in  that  place,  against 
the  pleasures  then  in  vogue,  must  be,  that  they 
lost  greater  pleasures  hy  prosecuting  the  courses, 


tliejr  wcfe  in*  This  cbarming  discourse  has  in' 
it  whatsoever  wit  and  wisdom  can  put  toge-» 
then  This  gentleman  has  a  talent  of  niaking 
all  his  faculties  bear  to  the  great  end  of  his 
hallowed  profession.  Happy  genius!  he  is 
the  better  man  for  being  a  wit." 

South  distinguished  himself  likewise  by  his 
controversy  with  Sherlock,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity.  His  tracts  on  this  subject  are> 
1.  Animadversions  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  book^ 
entitled—''  Vindication/*  &c.  2.  Tritheism 
charged  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  new  notion  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  Godhead. 

Sherlock  had  defined  the  Trinity  to  be— • 

Three  eternal  minds,  of  which  two  proceeded 

from  the  Father ;  and  the  three  rendered  one 

by  a  reciprocal  consciousness^    South  treats 

,  this  notion  in  the  following  ludicrous  manner : 

The  soul  of  Socrates,  (says  he)  vitally  joined  with 
a  female  body,  would  certainly  make  a  woman ;  and 
yet  according  to  this  author's  principle  (affirming  that 
it  is  the  soul  only  which  makes  the  person)  Socrates 
with  such  iC'eksnge  of  body,  would  continue  the  same 
person,  and  consequently  be  the  same  Socrates  still* 
And  in  like  manner  for  Xantippe,  the  conjunction  of 
her  soul  with  another  sex,  would  certainly  make  the 
whole  compound  a  man ;  and  nevertheless  Xantippe 

1x2, 
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would  continue  the  same  person^  and  the  same  Xaa«^ 
iippe  still ;  save  only,  I  confess,  that  upon  such  ex- 
change of  bodies  with  her  husband  Socrates,  she 
Would  have  more  right  to  wear  the  breeches  than 
she  had  before* 


This  gatcastic  illustration  o(  the  eoiise' 
quences  of  Sherlock's  doctrine  is  said  to  have 
contained  an  allusion  to  the  particular  doines^ 
tic  situation  of  that  divine,  who  resembled  So-' 
crates  in  the  point  of  matrimonial  felicity. 

I>uring^the  heat  of  this  controversy.  Dr.  T. 
Burnet  published  his  Jlrchaologia,  in  which  he 
assails  with  considerable  fotce  the  divine  au* 
ihority  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  three 
divines,  forming  a  Trinity  not  in  unity,  ex- 
cited the  sportive  wit  of  some  cotemporary 
poc^  who  satyrizes  thein  iii  ihe  following  hu- 
morous ballad,  to  the  tune  of  A  Soldier  and  m 
Sailor,  &c« 

A  Dean  and  a  Prebendary 
Had  once  a  new  vagary; 
And  were  at  doi^btful  strife,  sir^ 
Who  led  the  better  life>  sir; 
Afid  was  the  better  man, 
And  was  the  better  man* 
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The  Dean,  he  said  that  trvij^ 
Since  Bluff  was  so  unruly. 
He'd  prove  it  to  his  face,  sir, 
That  he  had  the  most  grace,  sirj 
And  so  the  fight  began. 
And  so  the  fight  hegMi, 

When  Preb.  iieplied  like  thunder, 
And  roared  out,  ^twits  no  wonder, 
Sincergods  the  DeiEUi  had  three,  sir,^ 
And  more  by  two  than  he,  sir  ; 
For  he  had  got  but  oiie, 
for  he  had  £0t  but  onieu 

Now  while  these  two  were  raging, 
And  in  dispute  engaging, 

The  Master  of  the  Charter 
Said,  Both  had  caught  a  Tartar,  ' 

For  godsj  WTy  there  was  none,  ' 

For  gods,  sir,  there  was  none. 

That  all  the  books  of  Moses, 
Were  nothing  but  supposes  ; 
That  he  deserved  rebuke,  sir, 
Who  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  sir« 
Twas  nothing  but  a  sham, 
Twas  nothing  but  a  sham. 
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That  as  for  father  Adam, 
With  Mrs.  Eve  his  madam^ 
And  what  the  Serpent  spoke,  sir^ 
Twas  nothing  hut  a  joke^  sir. 
And  well-invented  flam. 
And  well-invented  flam. 


Thih  in  this  battle  roya^, 

As  none  would  take  denial, 

The  dame  for  which  they  strove,  sir. 

Could  neither  of  them  love,  sir^ 

Since  all  had  given  offence. 

Since  all  had  given  oifence* 

She  itherelbre  slily  waiting. 
Left  all  three  fools  a  praiing : 
And  being  in  a  fright,  sir, 
Religion  took  her  flight,  sir. 
And  ne'er  was  heard  of  since. 
And  ni^'er  was  beard  of  sine?* 
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BARCLAY, 


The  most  eminent  mrriter  among  the  qnakers^ 
VfBs  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1648.  On  accotini 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  his  country  at  that^ 
period^  he  was  sent,  while  a  youth,  by  his  fa- 
ther, colonel  Barclay,  to  Parjs,  where  his 
brother,  who  Wasthen  principal  of  the  Scots 
college,  in  that  city,  taking  advantage  'of  his 
tender  age,  allured  him  to  the  Romish  faith. 
His  father  learning  this,  sent  for  him  home, 
where  he  arrived  in  1664,  about  the  age  of 
sixteen. 

In  the  year  1666,  his  father  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  tenets  of  quakerism,  tenets  which 
the  son  soon  after  embraced;  though,  as  it  is 
said,  not  from  the  example  of  his  father,  but 
from  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind.  He 
soon  became  distinguished  as  the  priacipal 
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champion  of  the  new  sect.  In  the  courge 
pf  his  life,  he  travelled  with  the  celebrated 
William  Penn,  through  the  greatest  part  of 
England,  Holland,  and  Germany^  and  died  in 
1690,  about  the  forty-second  year  of  bis  age* 

Barclay  wrote  various  treatises  in  defence 
of  his  peculiar  tenets,  of  which  the  principal 
is  his  well-known  ''  Apology  for  the  Quakers/' 
It  was  written  and  published  in  Latin ;  and  af- 
terwards translated  by  himself  into  £nglish. 
It  was, dedicated  tq  Charles  XL  and  the  dedi* 
cation  is  rep/arkable  and  commei^de^ble  for  the 
manly,  though  respectful  freedom^  with  which 
he  undertakes  to  counsel  hi3  pripce,  and  to 
exhort  hijn,  froip  his  own  experience  of  op^ 
pressiop;^  not  to  become  the  oppressor  of  his 
subjects.  He  addresses  his  n^ajesty  wjth  th^ 
fi^miliarity  pcpuliar  (q  l^is  sectt 

'  As  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  truth  I  bear,  so  it 
is^ar  from  me  to  use  this  epistle  as  an  engine  to* 
flatter  thee,  the  usual  design  of  such  works:  and' 
therefore  I  can  neither  dedicate  it  to  thee,  nor  crave 
thy  patronage,  as  if  thereby  I  .might  have  more  conr 
fidence- to  present  it  to  the  world,  or  be  more  hope- 
ful of  its  success.  To  God  alone  I  owe  what  I  have, 
apd. that  more  imn^ediately  in  matters  spiritual,  and 
ttifrefp^^  to  Um  alupe^  ^d  to  the  service  of  his  truth  j^ 
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I  dedicate  whatever  work  he  brings  forth  in  me,  to 
,  whom  only  the  praise  and  honour  appertain,  whose 
tr.uth  needs  not  the  patronage  of  worldly  princes,  his 
-ftrm  and  power  being  that  alone,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
pagated, established,  and  confirmed.     •     •   '  *     * 

There  is  no  king  in  the  world,  who  can  so  expe- 
rimentally testify  of  God's  providence  and  goodness ; 
^either  is  there  any,  who  rules  so  many  free  people, 
60  many  true  christians;  which  thing  renders  thy 
government  more  honourable,  thyself  more  consider- 
'  able,  than  the  accession  of  many  nations,  filled,  with 
^lavish  and  superstitious  souls. 

Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity; 
thou  knowest  what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy  na- 
tive country,  to  be  over-ruled,  as^  .well  as  to  rule 
and  sit  upon  the  throne;  and  being  oppressed,  thou 
hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppressor  is 
to  both  God  and  man ;  if  after  all .  these  warnings 
and  advertisements,  thou  dost  not  turn  unlp  the 
Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget  him,  who  re- 
membered  thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up  thyself 
to  follow  lust  and  vanity ;  surely  great  will  be  thy 
condemnation. 

Against  which  snafe,  as  well  as  the  temptation  of 
those  that  may  or  do  feed  thee,  and  prompt  thee  to 
evil;  the  most  excellent  and  prevalent  remedy  will  be, 
to  apply  thyself  to  that  light  of  Christ,  which  shineth 
ip  i^y  conscience,  which  neither  can,  nor  will  flatter 
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tbee^nor  saffer  th«e  to  be  at  ease  in  tliy  shis;  b«i 
^oih  and  will  deal  plainly  and  faithfully  with  thee^ 
aa  tho«e  that  are  followers  thereof  have  also  done. 
-  God  Almighty,  who  hath  so  signally  hitherto  ti- 
nted thee  with  his  love,  so  touch  and  reaeh  thy* 
heaat,  ere  the  day  of  thy  visitation  be  expired,  that 
UuNi  mayst  effectually  turn  to  )iim>  so  as  to  improve 
thy  plaec  and  station  for  his  name.  So  wisheth,  so 
imrjreth^ 

Thy  faithful  friend  and  snbject, 

Robert  Barclay. 


This  bdok,  shortly  after  its  pablication^  was 
translated  into  High  and  Low  Putch^  French^ 
and  Spanish. 

I  shall  decline  giving  an  extract  from  the 
body  of  the  *'  Apology,"  as  I  have  a  very  ap- 
propriate one  from  the  last  treatise  written  by 
Barclay^  and  which  has  been  justly  considered 
as  the  corner  stone  of  his  system  of  divinity. 
It  was  entitled  "  The  Possibility  and  Necessity 
of  inward  and  immediate  Revelation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  towards  the  Foundation  and 
Grpund  of  True  Faith,  proved  in  a  Letter 
written  in  Latin  to  a  Person  of  'Quality  in 
Holland,  and  now   also  put  into  English,  by 
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R.  B*"  This  letter,  originatty  dated  1676,  h 
inserted  at  large  in  Sewell's  History  of  th6 
Quakers,  with  several  other  pieces  on  the  same 
sabject.  In  his  preface  to  this  piece,  he  state* 
the  question  of  the  rule  of  faith  as  established 
"by  the  Catholics  on  one  hand,  and  the  Protest- 
ants on  the  other : 

It  is,  (says  he)  a  question  now  frequently  tossed, 
^  What  is  the  ground  and  foundation  of  faith  ?"  And 
irfaen  the  matter  is  sifted  to  the  bottom,  it  resolves 
in  tradition  oi-  revelation :  Cor  those  who  lay  claim 
to  the  Scripture,  and  would  not  make  it  the  founda- 
tion  of  their  faith,  do  resolve  it  but  in  a  tradition^ 
"When  the  motives  of  credibility  are  enquired  into; 
ifiince,  the  subjective  revelation  which  they  yield 
comes  but  in  the  last  place,  and  is  by  themselves 
termed  medium  mcognitum  asseniiendi;  and  such  a  re- 
velation those  of  Rome  will  not  refuse  tb  influence 
thenf  to  assent  to  the  determination  of  the  church. 
So  those  protestants,  who  say  th§  subjective  opera- 
tion of  the  spirit  infiuences  them,  though  they  know 
not  how,  to  believe  the  Scripture  piesented  and  con- 
veyed to  them  by  tradition,  as  the  dictates  of  God's 
spirit,  and  so  understand  them  as  their  preachers  in, 
terp ret  them,  differ  not  much,  or  at  least,  have  not 
reason  to  differ  from  the  church  of  Rome,  who  say 
the  spirit  influences  them  to  believe  th^  ♦Scrip ture? 


I 
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-MS  proposed  by  the  church,  and  aceording  as  he^ 
doctors  and  councils  interpret  them ;  and  neither  has 
vsny  better  foundation  than  tradition :  and  to  speak 
the  truth  plainly,  the  faith  of  both  resolves  in  the 
veneration  they  have  for  their  doctors;  but  whereas 
the  one  affirms,  they  do  it  by  an  entire  submission, 
^they  think  it  decent  to  say/ they  judge  them  infal- 
lible;  and  certainly  it  is  most  reasonable,  that  such 
as  affirm  the  first  believe  in  the  last.  The,  other, 
because  they  pretend  they  believe  the  church,  but 
continually  have  denied  to  her  infallibility,  thougtx 
generally  they  be  as  credulous  as  the  other;  and! 
find  the  doctors  of  their  church  as  angry  to.be  cp^ 
tradicted  as  the  other.  That  fs  an  ingredient  goes 
'to  the  composition  of  all  clergymen,  since  it  became 
trade,  and  went  to  make  a  part  of  the  outward  po- 
licy of  the  world,  from  which  has  flowed  that  monster, 
^Persecution.  In  short,  the  matter  is  easily  driven  into, 
this  narrow  compass.  We  believe  either  because  oj 
an  outward  or  inward  testimony;  that  is,  becausf  it,  is 
outwardly  delivered,  or  inwardly  revealed  to  us*  For, 
my  part,  I  think  the  papists  do  wisely  in  pleading  for  • 
infallibility;  for  certainly  the  true  church  never  was, 
nor  can  be  without  it;  and  the  protestants  do  honestly  , 
in  not  claiming  it,  because  they  are  sensible  they  want 
it.  I  should  therefore  desire  the  one  to  prove  that 
they  are  infallible ;  and  advise  the  other  to  believe^ 
they  mtnfy  and  seek  after  it.     But  I  am  sure,  neither 
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the  one'is,  nor  the  other  caimoti  \yithout  immedi* 
ate  divine  revelation. 


There  is  great  force  and  ecuteness  in  this 
statement,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  soli- 
dity of  the  author's  principles.     - 


(  m  > 


BROWN  (TOM) 


Tho»as  B90WM,  of  facetious  memoiy,  w,» 
the  son  of  a  considerable' farmer  in  Shropshire^ 
and  educated  at  Mewport  school  in  that  county^ 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Christ-church, 
Oxford.  But  the  irregularities  of  his  college 
life^  soon  obliged  him  to  qi)it  the  university; 
and  he  set  out^  on  a  vague  scheme  of  makings 
his  fortune,  to  London*  3ut  disappointed  ia 
his  hopes,  starvation  stared  him  in  the  face, 
though  he  found  interest  enough  to  establish 
himself  in  a  school  at  Kingston-upon-Xhames^ 
This  occupation,  however,  ill-accorded  with 
the  vivacity  of  his  temperament,  and  his  pre* 
vious  habits,  and  he  soon  deserted  the  school 
for  the  metropolis.  Here  his  former  compa- 
nions were  more  disposed  to  be  pleased  with 
his  humour^  than  to  relieve  his  wants,  and  he 
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Vfzs  driven  to  the  usual  resource  of  necessitoiia 
^its — to  write  for  bread.  In  this  project  he 
succeeded  to  the  admiration  of  a  numerous 
class  of  readers,  though  he  fiiiled  to  rise  in 
fortune  as  he  rose  in  fame.  He  is  said  to  have 
wanted  urbanity,  and  to  have  possessed  a  qua^ 
lity  very  common  with  wits  of  his  description, 
who  would  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  joke. 
He  died  in  1704. 

His  works  were  printed  in  1707;  and  con- 
sist of  '^  Dialogues,  Essays,  Declamations, 
Satires,  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living, 
Translations,  Amusements,'*  &c.  The  following 
passage  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  his  man- 
ner. 

Ladies, 

The  chief  virtue  in  the  ladies*  catechism  is,  to 
please ;  and  beauty  pleases  men  more  effectually  than 
wisdom.  One  man  loves  sweetness  and  modesty  in  a 
woman ;  another  loves  a  jolly  damsel  with  life  and 
vigour  t  but  agreeableness  and  beauty  relishes  with 
All  human  palates.  A  young  woman  who  has  no 
#ther  portion  than  her  hopes  of  pleasing,  is  at  a  loss 
what  measures  to  take  that  she  may  make  her  for* 
•  tune.  Is  she  simple  ?  We  despise  her.  Is  she  vir-. 
tubus }  We  don't  like  her  company.  Is  she  a  coquet  ?, 
We  avoid  her.    Tl^erefo^e,  to  succeed  well  in  thi3 
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world,  'tis  necessary  that  she  be  virtuo^s,  6inipl«f/ 
and  a  coquet,  all  at  once.     Simplicity  invites  us,  co^ 
quetry  amuses,  and  virtue  retains  us.     ^is  a  hard 
matter  for  a  woman  to  escape  the  censures  of  the 
men.    Tis  much  more  so  to  guard  themselves  from 
the  women^s  tongues.    A  lady  that  sets  up  virtue, 
makes  herself  envied  ;  she  that  pretends  to  gallantry, 
makes  herself  despised;   but  she  that  pretends   to 
nothing,  escapes  contehipt  and  envy,  and  saves  her- 
self between   two  reputations.     This   management 
surpasses  the  capacity  of  a  young  woman,  she  being 
exposed  to  two   temptations.    To   preserve  them- 
selves from  them,  they  want  the  assistance  of  rea- 
son^ and 'tis  their  misfortune  that  reason  comes  not 
in  to  their  relief,  till  their  youth  and  beauty,  and  the 
danger,  are^gone  together.    Tell  us  why  should  not 
reason  come  ad  soon  as  beauty,  since  one  was  made 
to  defend  the  other?  It  does  not  depend  upon  a  wo- 
man to  be  handsome ;  the  only  beauty  that  all  of 
them  might  have,  and  some  of  them,  to  speak  mo- 
destly, often  part  with,  is  chastity ;  but  of  all  beauties 
whatsoever,  'tis  the  easiest  to  lose.     She  that  never 
was  yet  in  love,  is  so  ashamed  of  her  first  weakness,- 
that  she  would  by  all  means  conceal  it  from  herself; 
as  for  the  second,   she   desires  to  conceal  it  from 
others ;  but  she  does  not  think  it  worth  the  while  to 
conceal  the  third  from  any  body.     When  chastity  is 
once  gone,  'tis  no  more  to  be  retrieved  than  youth. 
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Those  that  have  lost  their  chastities,  assume  an  af- 
fected one,  which  is  much  sooner  provoked  than  tha^ 
which  is  real. 


Tom  Brown  is  now  usually  decried  as  a  buf- 
foon, and  mere  merry  fellow ;  but  he  had  great 
shrewdness  and  observation,  and  was  a  droll  of 
the  very  first  order.  His  fi^reat  fault  is  his  in- 
decency—a fault  which  seems  almost  insepar- 
able from  a  liumourist, 
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IJDY  RUSSI^L'S  LETTERS, 


T»SSE  l^u^ifiil  ^nd  intecesting  letters  of 
lady  Ruflfsel  wecQ  written  after  the  death  of  hex 
kusbited^  tbe  lord  William  Ru9jBel>  lh<¥  vlrtuQi^ 
patriot^  tbe  friend  of  Algeraoa  Si^ey>  »o4 
hk  zealetft  oo-operatof  in  the  same  g^orkms 
cande,  vAto  was  beheaded  li^lst  of  July,  10S^ 
They  were  copied  from  the  origim^  repOsitedf 
in  the  library  of  Wobum  Abbqr^  by  l^pmar 
Sellwood^  who  lived  inher  fan^iy;  ifom  whp^e 
l^fSS.  they  were  faithfully  tian^<rrib^  an<| 
pri<9ti^»  Though  jpapst  of  the  letters  I9  tiu^ 
eoHeetian  wete  written;  by  lady  RuftseU  th^ft 
are  sundry  others  by  persons;  seme  of 
highest  rank^  to  her.  - 
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Lady  Russd  to  Dr.  FitzxtdUlam*. 

I  need  not  tell  yoo,  good  ^doctor,  how  little  capable 
1  have  beea  of  sueh  ah  exercise  as  thisf.  You  will 
soon  find  how  unfit  I  am  still  for  it,  since  my  yet 
disordered  thoughts  can  offer  me  no  other  than  such 
wonk  as  express  the  deepest  sorrows,  and  confused, 
as  my  yet  amazed  mind  is.  But  such  men  as  you^ 
^jid  particularly  one  so  much  my  friend,  will,  I  know, 
hear  with  my  weakness,  ai^  compassionate  my  dis- 
tress, as  you  have  already  done  by  your  good  letter* 
and  exc^ent  prayer*  I  endeavour  to  make  the  best 
use  I  can  of  both;  but  1  axh  so  evil  and  unworthy  a 
creature,  that  though  I  have  desires,  yet  I  have 'no 
^spositions,  or  worthiness,  towards  receiving  comfort. 
Ycii,  that  knew  us  both,  and  how  we  lived,  must  allow 
1  have  just  csMse  to  bewail  my  loss.  I  know  it  is 
cammon  with  others  to  lose  a  friend;  but  to  have 
Vved  with  such  a  one,  it  may  be  questioned  how  few 
can  glory  in  the  like  happiness,  so  consequently  la- 
ment 0^  like  loss.    Who  can  but  shrink  at  such  a 

,  *  A  div^a^  ilk,  whom  lady  Russd  hid  a  great  esteem  and 
frie&dsbip ;  be  had  been  chaplain  to  her  father^  as  be  was  af 
terWaids  to  the  duke  of  York;  rector  of  Cottenham  in  Cam. 
bd4{E0sliii;fe,  aiod  caqon  of  Windsor;  « which  preferments  he 
lost  .after  the  revolution,  upon  lefiisa^  of  the  oaths.  Mink* 
L^erf'TUlotiotu  / 

t  Lord  Russd,  her  husband,  was  ezecatad,  or  mher  mur. 
dered,  luly^i,  108S. 
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blow,  till  by  the  mighty  aids  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  \ve^ 
will  let  the  gift  of  God,  which  he  hath  put  into  our 
hearts,  interpose?    That  reason  which  sets  a  mea« 
sure  to  our  souls  in  prosperity,  will  then  suggest 
many  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,  to  mo- 
derate us  in  such  sad  circumstances  as  mine.     But 
alas  I  my  understanding  is  clouded,  my  faith  weak, 
sense  strong,  and  the  devil  busy  to  fill  my  thoughts 
with  false  notions,  difficulties,  and  doubts  as  of  a  future 
condition  *     ■  ■       of  prayer;  but  this  I  hope  to  make 
matter  of  humiliation,  not  sin.     Lord,  let  me  under** 
stand  the  reason  of  these  dark  and  woHnding  provi* 
dences,  that  I  sink  not  under  the  discouragements  of 
my  own  thoughts :  I  know  I  have  deserved  my  pu- 
nishment, and  will  be  silent  under  it ;  but  yet   se* 
cretly  my   heart  mourns,  too  sadly  I  fear,  and  cwi- 
not  be  comforted,  because  I  have  not  the  dear  com- 
panion and  sharer  of  :all  my  joys  and  sorrows.     I 
want*  him  to  talk  with,  to  walk  with,  to  eat  and 
sleep  with ;  all  these  things  are  irksome  to  me  now ; 
the  day  unwelcome,  and  the  night  so  too ;  all  com* 
pany  and  meals  I  would  avoid,  if  it  might  be;  yet 
all  this  is,  that  I  enjoy  not  the  world  in  my  own 
way,  and  this  sure  hinders  my  comfort ;  when  I  see 
my  children  before  me,  F remember  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  them ;  tiiis  makes  my  heart  shrink.    Can 
I  regret  his  quitting  a  lesser  good  for  a  bigger?    Oh! 

^  Two  or  thrte  words  torn  off. 
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if  I  did  stedfastly  befiev^y  I  could  not  be  d^ectri; 
for  I  will  not  injure  myself  to  say,  I  offer  my  tomi 
any  inferior c6n80ktio<it  to  supply  this  1os9.     No;  I 
most  willingly  forsake   this  world,  this  YexatioBS> 
teooblesome  world,  in   which  I  have  no  'other  bnstii 
nesSy  but  to  rid  mytonlfrom  sin,  secure  by  faith, 
and  a  good  conscience  nty  eternal  intercists,  with  p4- 
timce  and  courage  bear  my  eminent  nusfbrtnaes,  and 
ever  hereafter  be  above  the  smiles  aini  firowus  of  it. 
And  when  I  have  done  the  remnant  of  the  work  a^ 
pointed  me  on  earth,  then  joyfully  wak  for  the  hea* 
venly  perfection  in  God's  good  time^  when  by  his 
infinite  mercy  I  may  be  accounted  worthy  ta  enter 
into  the  same  place  of  rest  and  repose  where  he  it 
gone,  for  whom  only  I  grieve  I  do*'  "■■  ■"^*  fear* 
From  that  contemplation  must  come  my  best  sup* 
port.     Good  doctor,  you  will  tjiink,  as  you  have  rea» 
ton,  that  I  set  no  bounds,  when  I  let  myself  loose  to 
my  complaints  >  but  I  will  release  you,  first  fer- 
vently asking  th^  continuance  of  your  prayers  for 

Your  infinitely  afflicted. 
But  very  faithful  servant, 

Woborae  Abbey, 
dOUi  September,  l6'84. 


^  A  word  torn  off. 
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Lady  Russe1>  tbc  daughter  aiid  heiress  of 
the  earl  of  Southampton^  was  born  in  1636. 
She  was  an  extraordinary  and  an  admirable 
woman.  Her  letters  are  written  with  an  ele-- 
gant  simplicity^  with  truth  and  nature^  which 
can  flpw  only  from  the  heart.  The  tender- 
ness and  constancy  of  her  affection  for  her 
murdered  lord^  present  an  image  to  melt  the 
soul.  We  discover  also  a  mind  religious  and 
pure,  struggling  with  the  mysterious  severity 
of  providence,  yet  determined  to  bend  to  a 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  its  decrees.  She 
promised  her  husband  to  take  care  of  her  own 
life,  for  the  sake  of  his  children— a  promise 
she  religiously  kept^  continuing  a  widow  to 
the  end  of  her  life,  though  she' survived  him 
above  forty  years.  She  died  sgth  of  Septem- 
ber 1723,  in  her  87th  year.  The  sixth  edition 
of  her  letters  was  published  in  iSOL 


WiffUam  and  fiUxg. 
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Jqhn  l4pcK£^  the  celebrated  philosopher^ 
y^SiS  bora  at  Wriogton  in  Somertshire  in  l6S9i» 
|Iis  father  being  bred  to  the  law^  was  steward 
or  court-keeper  to  colonel  Alexander  Popham  | 
mdupon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war^i 
became  a  captain  in  the  parliament  army. 
fiOd]j:e  was  educated  at   Westminster  school^ 

whence^  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  re« 

■  ■     .    » 

moved  to  Oxford,  where  he  entered  as  student 
of  Christ-church  in  l65l.  His  object  wag 
|)Giediciae;  and  having  taken  his  degrees  in 
arts,  he  practised  for  a  short  time  in  the  uni* 
yersity. 

In  1664  he  went  abroad  in  quality  of  se>- 
pretary  to  sir  William  Swan,  who  was  ap- 
pointed envoy  to  the  ideetor  of  Brandenburg^ 
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md  othier  Grennan  princes*  The  following 
jiear  he  returned  to  Oxford^  when  he  acci- 
dentally became  acquainted  with  lord  Ashley^ 
afterwards  earl  of  .Shaftesbury^  who  honoured 
hun  with  his  patronage^  and  took  him  into 
bis  bouse.  At  the  instance  of  hid  lordship^ 
Locke  now  directed  his  chief  attention  to  po* 
Etics ;  and  on  the  elevation  of  his  patron  to 
Ae  post  of  lord  chancellor^  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  presentations!*  His  lordship, 
howevjer,  being  removed  the  follpwing  year, 
Locke  shared  his  fortune ;  though .  he  soon 
after  held,  for  a  short  time,  a  secretaryship  to 
a  commission  of  trade.  In  1675,  being  ap- 
prehensive of  a  consu^iption,  he  went  to  Montr 
pellier,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Herbert,  subsequently  earl  of  P^m- 
Itoke,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  design 
of  writing  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding! 
which  had  long  employed  his  thoughts.  He 
quitted  Montp'ellier  for  Paris. 

The  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  on  the  discovery  of 
the  popish  plot,  rising  again  into  favour,  was 
inade  president  of  the  new  council,  in  1679, 
when  he  sent  for  Mr.  Locke;  who,  as  his  pa- 
Von  was  removed  again  in  less  than  half  a 
yjsar,  obtained  no  post  on  the  present  occasion^ 


In  16^^  his  lordship  fled  to  HoHand  from  ^ 
prosecutioti  of  high  treason^  and  Locke  ac* 
companied  him  in  his  flight.     Here^  ^after  fail 
lordship's  death,  \^hich  happened  soon  after^ 
he  was  accused  at  the  English  courts  of  having 
written  certai;i  tracts  against  the  government. 
This  accusation  was  unfounded ;  but  it  being 
discovered   that  he  sided  with  some  English 
mal-contcnts  at  the  Hague^  the  English  govern- 
ment procured  his  expulsion  from  the univer* 
lity  of  Oxford.     In  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Limborch  and  Le  Glerc^  he  formed  a  philoso- 
phical society   at  Amsterdam^  for  thcf  purpose 
of  discussing   philosophical  an4  literary  sub- 
jects.    He  returned  to   England  in   1689,  in 
the  fleet, which  brought  over  the  princess  of 
Orange ;  and  by  the  interest  of  lord  Mordaunt, 
afterwards  earl   of   Monmouth,  he  now  ob- 
tained the  post  of  commissioner  of  appeals* 
Oflers   of  far  greater  value  were  made  him ; 
but  it  accorded  best  with  hi^  literary- habits  to 
accept  an  apiictment  in  the  country  seat  of  sir 
J^raqcis  Masham,  at  Qates  in  Essex.     Here  he 
^pent  a  great  part  of  th^  remainder  of  his  life. 
lie  was,  however^  appointed  in  1695,  by  king 
William,  one  of  th^  commissioners  of  trade 
^pd  pkintations.    H^  died  ^t  Oates  in  1704, 
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1.  The  celebrated  ^'  Escfsij  mk  HvngtM  ]LJfi* 

derstaiiding/'  is  the  work  by  which  JUocke  is 
most  distinguished  ia  the  repabln:  of  lett^rsi. 
The  plan  of  it  wan  laid  in  1670  ^  though  as  the 
author  inet  with  ma^  ioterrupticms^  it  was  noit 
finished  till  X6d6.  About  the  fanoie  time  he 
also  published  an  abridgment  of  it.  It  were 
B^e^dless  to  add  more  of  this  work^  as  it  is  air 
ready  in  the  bands  of  i^ost  who  have  any  ^n« 
tere&t  in  such  subjects. 

2.  In  16S9,  he  published  his  first  Letter  ou 
Toleration.  Locke  is  said  to  have  borrowed  the 
plaq  of  his  Letters  on  Toleration^  partly  from 
the  44th  section  or  discour^  of  Jeremy  Taylor^ 
and  partly  from  StiUingfleet's  Jremcum. 

S.  In  1690,  came  out  his  "  Two  Treatises  of 
Civil  Government,"  in  defence  of  the  revolu- 
ticm. 

4.  The  same,  year  he  wrote  bis  '^  Letter  on 
jBducation,**  addressed  to  Edward  Chissley,  esq,, 
which  was  not  published,  however,  till  1693. 

5.  Some  Considerations  of  the  Consequences 
p(  the  Low'cring  of  Interest,  and  raising  the 
Value  of  Money,  in  a  letter  sent  to  a  Member 

of  Parliament,  1691« 

6.  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,   a^ 

delivered  ia  the  Scriptiires,  169«5.    This  trea- 
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tise  incurred  the  charge  of  Socinianism  in  ^ 
tract  by  Mr.  Edwards,  entitled  ^'  Tlie  Soci- 
nian  Unmasked/'  published  in  1696.  whicfj 
drew  frdm  Mr.  Locke. 

7.  Two  ^^  Vindications'*  of  his  doctriji^^ 
published  the  same  year. 

8.  In  16^7  and  169B>  Lcck^  entered  iato  m'^ 
other  theological  controversy  with  Dr.  SliJ- 
lingfleet,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the  Trini^; 
which  occasioned  two  letters  from  the  bi^bc^ 
and  three  from  himself;  which  were  the  last 
compositions  published  during  his  life-time. 

His  posthumous  works  were  published  in 
l607>  octavo ;  and  contain  the  five  following 
tracts :' 

1.  The  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.-— 
One   of  the  topics   of  this  admirable    little 

work  will  furnish  a  complete  and  appropriate 

t.  ■ 

extract : 

Of  Practice  and  Habiis,  .■ '' 

We  are  born  with  faculties  and  powers  C2y)abl^  of 
almost  any  thing,  such  at  least  as  would  carry  us 
farther  than  can  be  easily  imagined  :  but  it  is  o^y 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  gives  us  ability 
and  skill  in  any  thing,  and  le^  us  towards  perfjeq- 
tiou. 

VOL.  III.  L\ 
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A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be 
brought  to  the  carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman, 
though  his  body  be  as  well  proportioned,  and  his 
joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural  parts  not  any  way 
inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the  fin- 
gers of  a  musician,  fall  as  it  were  naturally,  without 
thought  or  pains,  into  regular  and  admirp,ble  motions. 
Bid  them  change  their  parts,  and  they  will  in  vain 
endeavour  to  produce  like  motions  in  the  members 
not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time 
and  long  practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like 
ability.  What  incredible  and  astonishing  actions  do 
we  find  rope-dancers  and  tumblers  bring  their  bodies 
to  ;  not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  all  manual  arts  are 
as  wonderful;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world 
takes  notice  of  for  such,  because  on  that  very  account 
Ihey  give  money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  no- 
tions, beyond  the  reach  and  almost  the  conception  of 
unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing  but  the  mere 
effects  of  use  and  industry  in  men,  whose  bodies  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  them  from  those  of  the  amazed 
lookers  on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind ;  practice 
makes  it  what  it  is,  and  most  even  of  those  excel- 
lencies which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endowments, 
will  be  found,  when  examined  into  more 'narrowly, 
to  be  the  product  ©f  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to  that 
pitch  only  by  repeated  actions.    Some  men  are  re- 
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tharked  for  pleasantness  in  raillery ;  others  for  apo^ 
]ogues  and  apposite  diverting  stories.  This  is  apt  to 
be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure  nature,  and  that  th# 
rather,  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules ;  and  those  who 
excel  in  either  of  them,  never  purposely  set  tbenn 
selves  to  the  study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But 
yet  it  is  true,  that  a^  first  some  lucky  hit  which  took 
with  somebody,  and  gained  him  commendation,  en^ 
couraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined  his  thoughts  and 
endeavours  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a 
facility  in  it  without  perceiving  how  ;  and'  that  is  at- 
tributed, wholly  to  nature,  which  was  much  more  the 
effect  of  use  and  practice*  I  do  not  deny  that  natu- 
ral disposition  may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it ;  but 
that  never  carries  a  man  far  without  use  and  exercbe, 
and  it  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body^  to  their  perfection. 
Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade^  and 
never  produces  any  thing  fOr  want  of  improvement. 
We  see  the  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are  very 
different,  even  concerning  the  same  maiter,  at  court 
and  in  the  university.  And  he  that  will  go  from 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  Exchange^  will  find  a  dif^ 
feTent  genius  and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking;  and 
one  cannot  think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in  the  city^ 
were  born  with  different  parts  from  those  who  were 
bred  at  the  university  or  inns  of  court. 
To  what  purpose  all  this^  but  to  shew  that  the  dif- 
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^itnc«  M  obsecYable  in  men's  unierBtaii^tingt  and 
feLft$y  doM  not  arise  so  much  from  the  natoral  fecnl- 
tiee,  aa  acquired  habits.    He  would  be  knghed  at 
tiiat  ehould  go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a 
"comitry  hedger,  at  past  fifty.    And  be  will  not  have 
much  better  success  who  shall  endeavour  at  that  age 
to  make  a  man  reason  well  or  speak  hendsoniely  who 
%Bs  never  been  use^l  to  it,  though  you  should  lay  be- 
ibre  him  a  eollec  tion  of  aU  the  best  precepts  of  logic 
e»r  oratory.    No  body  is  made  any  thing  by  hearing 
of  rales,  or  laying  them  np  in  his  memory ;  practids 
most  settle  the  habit  of  dodng,  withoat  rejecting  on 
the  rale ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a  goed 
punter  or  musician  extempore  by  a  lecture  and  in- 
almciioB  in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  co- 
herent thinker  or  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules, 
shewing  hira  wherein  right  reasoning  consists. 

^  This  being  so  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's 
uikderstandings,  as  well  as  other  Acuities,  come  fitmi 
want  of  a  right  use  of  their  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to 
think  the  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature,  and 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts  when  the 
fault  Ires  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them. 
We  see  men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough 
in  making  a  bargain,  who,  if  you  reason  with  them 
about  matters  of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid. 


e.  Aa  Examrndti^^  of  Malbtttixcfae*^  Opi« 

nion^  of  seeing  aU  things  in  God* 
S.  A  Discourse  of  Miraoteii. 

4.  Part  of  a  Fourth  Letter  f«r  Tolerd<i<>fit. 

5.  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Life  of  Anthony, 
first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  To  these  tracts  is 
added,  his  New  Method  of  a  Common-place- 
book. 

There  are,besides,several  other  works  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  list ;  as,  1.  A  Paraphrase 
and  Notes  ofi  several  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles^  1707, 
quarto.  2.  Some  Familiar  Letters  between 
Mr.  Locke  and  several  of  his  Friends,  170B* 

Moreover,  in  1720,  were  published  by  M.i 
des  Maizeaux,  **  A  Collection  of  several 
Pieces  of  Mr.  John  Locke,  never  before 
printed."  These  consist,  1.  Of  the  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  Carolina.  2.  A  Letter  from  a 
Person  of  Quality  to  his  Friend.  3.  Re- 
marks upon  some  of  Mr.  Norris's  Books, 
wherein  he  asserts  farther,  Malbranche's  Opi- 
nion, of  seeing  all  Things  in  God.  4.  The 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  5.  Some 
Thoughts  concerning  Reading  and  Study,  for 
a  Gentleman*  This  tract  may  be  considered 
as  an  Appendix  to  his  Treatise  on  Education, 
6.  Sevjeral  ctf  Mr.  Locke's   Familiar  Letters. 


tH$  toeiLt. 

7.  La^tlji  Rules  of  a  Society^  which  met  once 
II  week  for  their  improvement. 

The  fifth  edition  of  his  works  complete  wa9 
pahlishe4  in  ?  ypi8«fplip>  172 If 
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BURNET  (GILBERT,) 

(Bihhop  of  Salisbury,) 


Was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  1643.  The  early 
part  of  his  education  he  received  from  his  fa- 
ther ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  was  sent  to 
the  college  of  Aberdeen.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  commenced  master  of  arts,  after  whichx 
he  applied  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  in 
which  he  had  made  considerable  progress, 
when,  changing  his  mind,  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  theology. 

After  visiting  England,  particularly  the  two 
universities,  in  166::^,  he  resolved  to  travel,  and 
the  yerfr  following,  he  went  to  Hollai^d,  and 
thence  to  Paris.  On  bis  return,  at  the  close 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1665,  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  presented  to  the  living  of  Saltoun  | 
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and  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  was  the  only 
clergyman  in  Scotland,  that  made  use  of  tUe 
prayers  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land.    In  1669,  he  was  made  professor  of  di« 
vinity  at  Glasgow,   in  which  office  he  con-» 
tinued  four  years ;  and  was  chosen  in  1673  one 
of  his  majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary.    Two 
yfears  after,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the 
llolls-chapel,    by    sir    Harbottle   Grimstone, 
master  of   the  rolls ;  and  not  long  after,  lec- 
tHrer  of  St,  Clements.    In    1683,  he  visited 
Paris  a  second  time  ;  and  again  on  the  acces- 
sion of  James  the  Second,  when  he  made  a 
tour  through   the  southern  parts  of  France, 
through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  various  parts 
of  Germany,  of  which  countries  he  has  given 
an  account  in  his  ^*  Travels."     Returning  ta 
Utrecht,  h^  was  invited  to  the  Hague  by  the 
prince   and  princess  of  Holland ;    and  after? 
wards  accompanied  the  prince  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  England,  as  his  chaplain.     His  subse- 
quent share  in  the  conduct  of  the  revoiutiou 
is  well  kno^n.     On  the  establishment  of  Wil- 
liam  on  the  throne,  Burnet  was  advanced  to  the 
see  of  Salisbury.     In  I6&8  he  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Glocester.    He  die4 
in  1714-15. 


Tlie  writings  of  this  celebrated  prelate  are 
very  numerous. 

1.  A  modest  and  free  Conference  between  a 
Conformist  and  a  Non-conformist,  1669;  ia 
seven  dialogues. 

£.  A  Vindication  of  the  Authority,  Con- 
stitution, and  Laws  of  the  Church  and  State 
of  Scotland,  1672.— This  treatise  is  a  defence 
qf  the  royal  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  Scot-' 
land,  and  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in 
that  kingdom,  against  the  princi|)les  of  Buw 
leh^nan  and  his  followers. 

S.  Memoirs  of  the    Dukes   of  Hamilton, 
1676. 

4.  An  Account  of  a  Conference   between 
Himself,  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  and  Coleman,  1676. 

5.  The  History  of  th^  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England.— The  first  volume  of  this 
important  work  was  published  in  1679^  when' 
the  affair  of  the  popish  plot  was  in  agitation, 
^nd  obtained  for  the  author  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  with  a  request  that  he 
Vr'ould,  prosecute  the  undertaking  till  he  had 
^nished  the  work.  About  two  years  after,  the 
second  volume  was  completed.  He  compose4 
yrith  such  rapidhy,  that,  after  he  had  collected 
^tl  arrsm^ed  hin  materiak>  he  composed  it  in 
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the  short  space  of  six  weeks.  The  third  vo- 
lume, which  is  a  supplement  to  the  two  former, 
was  not  published  till  1714. — Of  this  work 
bishop  Micholson  speaks  in  the  following 
manner  :  "  The  defects  of  Peter  Heylyn's  His- 
tory  of  th^  Reformation  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied in  our  author's  more  complete  history. 
He  gives  a  punctual  account  of  all  the  affairs 
of  the  reformation,  from  its  beg-inning  in  the 
reign  6f  Henry  VHI.  to  its  final  establishment 
imder  queen  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1559-  And  the 
whole  is  penned  in  a  masculine  stile^  such  as 
becomes  an  historian,  and  is  the  property  of 
this  author  in  all  his  writings.  The  collection 
qf  records  which  he  gives  at  the  end  of  each 
•volume,  are  good  vouchers  of  the  truth  of  what 
be  delivers  in  the  body  of  the  history^  and  are 
much  more  perfect  than  could  reasonably  be' 
expected^  after  the  pains  taken  in  queen  Mary^s 
days,  to  suppress  every  thing  that  carried  the 
marks  of  the  reformation  upon  it."  This  work 
was  translated  into  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. The  author,  in  1682,  published  an 
Abridgment  of  his  Histoy;  in  which  he  in- 
forms us,  that  he  had  wholly  waved  every 
thing  that  belonged  to  the  records,  to  the 
proofs  of  what  he  relates^  and  to  the  confu-^ 
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tation  of  the  falsehoods  which  pervade  the 
popish  historrans,  in  the  abridgment  there- 
fore, he  says,  every  thing  is  to  be  taken  upon 
trust ;  and  those  who  require  more  complete 
^tisfaction  are  referred  to  the  larger  work, 

6.  The  year  after  finishing  the  printing  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  above  work,  or  in  1680, 
he  published,  ''An  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester."—-Of  thij 
Vfork  Or.  Johnson  passes  t|ie  following  high 
^comium.  ''  It  is  a  book,  which  the  critic 
ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the  philosopher 
for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for  its  piety.  It 
were  an  injury  to  the  reader  to  offer  him  an 
abridgment*.'* 

7-  Th^  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  168^. 

8.  The  same  year  he' also  published.  The 
History  of  the  Rig|;its  of  Princes,  in  disposing 
pf  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  and  Church  Lands ; 
which  being  attacked  by  an  Anonymous  Wri-r 
ter,  the  same  year  he  published,  An  Answer 
to  the  Animadversions  pn  the  History  of  the 
Rights  of  Princes. 

9.  In  1683,  was  edited  his  Translation  and 
Examination  of  a  Letter,  writ  by  the  last  Ge* 

*  Johnson's  Prefaces  to  the  works  of  the  English  Poets, 
toltir.  ar^le  Rochester,  p.  0,  7* 
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neml  Assembly  of  the  Clergy  of  France  to  tbe 
Protestants,  inviting  them  to  return  to  their 
€on2inunion>  8cc. 

10.  The  same  year  was  also  published  his 
Translation  of  Sir  Thonlas  More*s  £utopil^ 
tyith  a  Preface  concerning  the  Nature  of  Traas- 
iations. 

11.  The  Life  of  Dr.  William  Bedell^  Bishop 
of  Kitmore  in  Ireland,  1685. 

Vi.  Travels  through  the  Southern  Parts  of 
France,  through  Italy,  Switzerland^  aiid  Parts 
of  Germany,  &c.  J  687.  . 

]  3.  The  same  year  wa^  published  bis  '^  Trans- 
lation of  Lactantius^  concerning  the  Deat^  of 
the  Persecutors." 

1^.  The  bishop  also  wrote  seveml  pamph- 
^ts  in  support  of  the  designs  of  the  prince  of 
Orange;  and  on  the  landing  of  that  prince  at 
Exeter,  drew  up  the  associatioa  for  pursuing 
the  objects  of  his  Declaration* 

15.  The  Pastoral  Care,  1692. 

16.  On  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  in  1695, 
he  published  an  ^^  Essay  on  the  Cliaracleir  of 
f;hat  Princess." 

17.  ''  Expositiofi  of  the  Thirty-nine  Airti* 
cles  of  the  Church  of  England,"  1699. 
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19.  A  Collection  of  Sermons  and  Pamplv 
lets,  in  3  vols.  4to.  1706. 

19.  An  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catecjiisoi^ 
1710. 

20.  Sermons  on  several  Occasions ;  with  sik 
Essay  towards  a  new  book  of  Homilies,  17 13J 

1.  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet's  Resolution  of  two 
important  Cases  of  Conscience:  1.  Is  a  Wo- 
man's Barrenness  a  just  Ground  for  Divorce, 
or  for  Polygamy  ?  2.  Is  Polygamy  in  any  case 
lawful  under  the  Gospel  ? — Both  these  cases 
are  jesolved  in  the  affirmative.  1671. 

^.  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity  unveiled.  Lon- 
don, 1673,  8vo. 

3.  An  AceouHt  given  by  J.  K.  a  Jesuit,^  of 
the  Truth  of  Religion  examined.  London, 
1674,  8vo. 

4.  A  RationafMethod  for  proving  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  as  it  is  professed  m 
the  Church  of  England.     Lond.  1675,  8vo. 

5.  A  Modest  Survey  of  the  most  considerable 
Things,  in  a  Discourse  lately  published,  entitled^ 
''  The  Naked  Truth."     London,  I676,  4to. 

6.  A  Vindication  of  the  Ordinations  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  answer  to  a  Paper 
written  by  one  of  the  church  of   Rome^  to 
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prove  the  Nullity  of  our  Orders;    Loodori^ 
1677,  Bvo. 

7.  Preface  to  a  book  entitled,  f*  The  Life 
of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man/  &c.  London, 
1^1,  8vo» 

8.  "  The  History  of  his  own  Time,**  was  a 
posthumous  work.  By  his  last  will  and  testa-* 
ment  he  ordered,  that  this  history  should  not 
be  printed  till  six  years  after  bis  death.  And 
the  first  volume  did  not  appear  till  1723  ;  and 
the  second  in  1734,  folio.  These  volume^  were 
published  by  his  son  Thomas  Burnet,  esq, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  with 
bis  Life  annexed. 

It  appears  that  this  history  was  finished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  William 
and  queen  Mary :  since  the  date  of  its  conti^ 
nuatioo  is  the  1st  of  May,  1705.    The  origin 
of  it  he  states  to  be,  that  his  father,  who  had 
been  intimate  with  all  parties,  was  accustomed 
to  relate  to  hini  the  series  of  public  transac- 
tions ;  so  that,  at  a  very  early  age,  he  had  ob* 
tained  considerable  knowledge  of  public  affairs; 
that  in  his  own  subsequent  intimacies  with  se- 
veral persons,  who  either  were  or  had  been 
ministers  of  state,  he  gleaned  all  in  his  power ; 
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and  moreover^  that  he  had  found  no  inconsi- 
derable quantity  of  materials,  among  the  par 
pers  of  the  dukes  pf  Hamilton,  when  writing 
their  memoirs.  Besides,  he  had  been  inti- 
mately connected,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
with  all  who  had  the  chief  conduct  of  affairs, 
not  to  mention  his  own  share  in  them ;  all  of 
which  circumstances  conspired  to  fit  him  par- 
ticularly for  such  an  undertaking.  And  these 
circumstances,  he  says : 

Made  me,  twenty  years  ago,  write  down  a  relation 
of  all  that  I  had  known  to  that  time.  Where  I  was 
in  the  dark,  I  passed  over  all,  and  only  opened  those 
transactions,  that  I  had  particular  occasions  to  know. 
My  chief  design  in  writing  was  to  give  a  true  view  of 
men  and  of  counsels,  leaving  public  transactions  to 
Gazettes,  and  the  public  historians  of  the  limes.  I 
writ  with  a  design  to  make  both  myself  and  my 
readers  wiser  and  better,  and  to  lay  open  the  good 
and  bad  of  all  sides  and  parties,  as  clearly- and  im- 
partially, as  I  myself  understood  it ;  concealing  no- 
thing that  I  thought  fit  to  be  known,  and  represent- 
ing things  in  their  natural  colours,  without  art  or 
disguise,  without  any  regard  to  kindred  or  friends, 
to  parties  oi>  interests :  for  I  do  solemnly  say  this  ta 
the  world,  and  make  my  humble  appeal  upon  it  to 
the  great  God  of  truth,  that  I  tell  the  truth  on  all 
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occasions,  as  fully  and  freely,  as,  upon  my  best  ctt-^ 
quiry,  I  have  been  able  to  find  it  out.  Where  things 
appear  doubtful,  I  deliver  them  with  the  same  un^ 
€«rtaiiity  to  the  world. 


*  r 

In  addition  to  the  above  works.  Dr.  Burnet 
wrote  a  great  number  of  sermons,  as  also  of 
Other  tracts.  A  catalogue  of  aU  his  works, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Flexman,  is  annexed  to  the 
later  editions  of  his  "  Histoiy  of  his  own 
Times." 

When  Burnet  was  a^  the  Hague  in  1687,  the 
high  favour  shewn  him  at  the  court  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the 
English  court,  and  particularly  to  king  James, 
who  wrote  two  severe  letters  against  him  to 
the  princess  of  Orange,  insisting,  by  his  am* 
bassador,  that  he  should  be  forbidden  the 
court.  This  was  done  ^t  the  king's  instance, 
though  the  bishop  was  txusted  and  employed 
as  before.  Soon  after,  a  prosecution  for  high 
treason^  was  commenced  against  him,  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England ;  but  the  States  re* 
fusing,  on  the  demand  of  England,  to  deliver 
him  up,  schemes  were  laid  to  seize  his  peri^n, 
and  even  to  assassinate  him.  Of  this  affair, 
the  bishop  gives  the  following  account : 
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History  of  hk  awn  T»«e*.— Pages  726-7- 

After  I  had  staid  a  year  in  Holland,  I  heard  from 
many  hands,  that  the  king  seemed  to  forget  his  own 
greatness  when  he  spoke  of  me,  which  he  took  occa- 
sion to  do  very  often.     I  had  published  some  account 
of  the  tour  I  had  made,  in  several  letters ;  in  which 
toy  chief  design  was,  to  expose  both  popery  and  ty* 
ranny.  *  The  book  was  well  received,  and  was  much 
read;  and  it  raised  the  king's  displeasure  very  high. 
My  continuing  at  the  Hague  made  him  conclude,  that 
I   was  managing  designs  against  him.     And  some 
papers  in  single  sheets  came  out,  reflecting  on  the 
proceedings  of  JSngland,  which  seemed  to  have  a  con- 
siderable effect  op  those  who  read  them.     These  were 
printed  in  Holland ;  and  many  copies  pf  them   were 
sent  into  all  the  parts  df  England ;  all  which  in- 
fiuenced  the  king  the  more  against  me :  for  he  be- 
lieved they  were  writ  by  me,  as  indeed  most  of  them 
were.     But  that  which  gave  the  crisis  to  the  king's 
anger  was,  that  he  heard  that  I  was  to  be  married  to 
a  considerable  fortune  at  the  Hague.     So  a  project 
was  formed  to^  break  this,  by  charging  me  with  high 
treason,  for  corresponding  with  lord  Argyle,  and  for 
conversing  with  some  that  were  out-lawed  for  high 
treason.     The  king  ordered  a  letter  to  be  writ,  in  his 
name,  to  his  advocate  in  Scotland,  to  prosecute  me 
for  some  probable  thing  or  other ;  which  was  in- 
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tended  only  to  make  a  noise,  not  doubting^  that  this 
would  break  the  intended  marriage.  A  ship  coming 
from  Scotland  the  day  in  which  this  prosecution  was 
ordered,  that  had  a  quick  passage,  brought  me  the 
first  news  of  it,  long  before  it  was  sent  to  D'Albeville. 
So  I  petitioned  the  States,  who  were  then  sitting,  to 
be  naturalized,  in  order  to  my  intended  marriage. 
And  this  past  in  course  without  the  least  difficulty; 
*  which  perhaps  might  have  been  made,  if  thi§  prose- 
cution now  begun  in  Scotland  had  been  known. 
Now,  1  was  legally  under  the  protection  of  the  States 
of  Holland.  Yet  I  writ  a  full  justification  of  myself, 
as  to  all  particjLilars  laid  to  my  charge,  in  some  let- 
ters that  I  sent  to  the  earl  of  Middleton.  But  in 
one  of  these  I  said,  that  being  now  naturalized  in  Hol- 
land, my  allegiance  was,  during  my  stay  in  these 
parts,  transferred  from  his  majesty  to  the  States.  I 
also  said  in  another  letter,  that  if  upon  my  non-ap- 
pearance a  sentence  should  pass  against  me,  I  might 
perhaps  be  forced  to  justify  myself,  and  to  give  an 
account  of  the  share  that  I  had  in  affairs  these  twenty 
years  past ;  in  which  I  might  be  led  to  mention  some 
things,  that  I  was  afraid  would  displease  the  king ; 
and  therefore  I  should  be  sorry  if  1  were  driven  to  it. 
Now,  the  court  thought  they  had  somewhat  against 
me  :  for  they  knew  they  had  nothing  before.  So  the 
first  citation  was  let  fall,  and  a  new  one  was  ordered 
on  these  two  accounts :  it  was  pretended  to  be  higH 
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treason  to  say  my  allegiance  was  now  transferred : 
and  it  was  set  forth  as  a  high  indignity  to  the  king, 
to  threaten  him  with  writing  a  history  of  the  trans- 
actions past  these  last  twenty  years.     The  first  of 
these  struck  at  a  great  point,  which  was  a  point  of 
the  law  of  nations.     Every  man  that  was  naturalized 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  prince  or  state  that 
naturalized  him.     And  since  no  man '  can  serve  two 
masters,  or  he  under'a  double  allegiance,  it  is  certain 
that  there  must  be  a  transfer  of  allegiance,  at  least, 
during  the  stay  in  the  country  where  one  is  so  na- 
turalized.   This  matter  was  kept  up  against  me  for 
flome  time,  the  court  delaying  proceeding  to  sentence 
for  several  months.    At  last  a  sentence  of  out-la  wry 
was  given :  and  upon  that  Albeville  said,  that  if  the 
States  would  not  deliver  me  up,  he  would  find  such 
instruments  as  should  seize  on  me,  and  carry  me  away 
forcibly.    The  methods  he  named  of  doing  this  were 
very  ridiculous ;  and  he  spoke  of  it  to  so  many  per- 
sons, that  I  believe  his  design  was  rather  to  frighten 
me,  than  that  he  could  think  to  effect  them.     Many 
overtures  were  made  to  some  of  my  friends  in  Lon* 
don,  not  only  to  let  this  prosecution  fall,  but  to  pro- 
mote me^  if  I  would  make  myself  capable  of  it.     I 
entertained  .  none   of   these.     I   had  many   stories 
brought  me  of  the   discourses  among   the   brutal 
Irish,  then  in  the  Dutch  service.     But,  I  thank  God, 
J  was  not  moved  with  them.     I  resolved  to  go  on. 
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and  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  do  ^hat  service  I  could  t9 
the  public  and  to  my  country ;  and  resigned  myself 
up  entirely  to  that  Providence,  that  had  watched  over 
me  at  that  time  with  an  indulgent  care,  and  had  made 
fidl  the  designs  of  my  enemies  against  me  tura  to  mj 
great  advantage. 
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